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THE AMERICAN 


At the Crossroads of the South where 
there is blended as nowhere else in America 
the romance and tradition of the South of 
old, with the new South of steel and coal 
and power that is building a nation’s 
industry. Here is the world’s largest inland 
cotton and hardwood lumber market. 


Memphis, with its 10O% metered 
system, like countless other cities and towns 
throughout the country, relies upon the 
dependability and accuracy of Pittsburgh 


Meters to account for the water used by its 
253,000 inhabitants. 


2 
4 
4 
iF ¢ 
on 
PITTSBURGH EQUITABLE METER CO ; 
Why not remember to mention Taz Ameznican City? 
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flow PWA and WPA Projects Differ 


Statement Approved by 
President Roosevelt, July 2 


N order to assure the expeditious and 

orderly handling of the great number 
of applications of states, territories, pos- 
sessions, including subdivisions and agen- 
cies thereof, municipalities, the District 
of Columbia, and public bodies, now be 
ing submitted under the Emergency Re- 
lief Appropriation Act of 1935, and in 
order to further the development of a 
balanced program of sound projects 
which will take a maximum number of 
workers off the relief rolls, it is desirabl 
to define what types of projects shall be 
within the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Emergency Administration of Publie 
Works and what types of projects shall 
be within the jurisdiction of the Works 
Progress Administration. 

\pplications shall be submitted to the 
Federal Emergency Administration o/ 
Public Works for: 

(1) Works Projects: Construction 
(other than repair and maintenance 
other projects directed in this 
submitted to the 
where the 
estimated to be 


pro ject- 
projects, and 
statement to be 
Works Progress Administration) 
upon 

more than $25,000. 


aggregate cost completion is 


Examples of such projects are: airport build 
ings, armories, almshouses, auditoriums, bulk 
heads, canals, docks, dormitories, schools and 


university buildings, electric heat, light and power 
plants and distribution systems, gas plants and 
distribution systems, jetties, piers, wharves, high 
i tunnels, subways, viaducts, hos 


ways, bridges, 
pitals bridges, sanitariums markets, ware 


houses, city and town halls, court houses, fire and 
police stations, jails, libraries, sanitary sewer sys 
tems, drainage improvements, garbage and rub 


bish disposal plants, public buildings, sewage 
disposal plants, storm-sewer systems, terminals 


water-supply and distribution systems, filtration 
plants. and other similar projects. 

(2) Slum Clearance and Low-Cost Housing 
Projects: Projects of a type heretofore carried 
on by the Housing Division of the Federal Emer- 
gency Administration of Public Works. 


Applications shall be submitted to the 
Works Progress Administration for: 


(1) Non-construction Projects: Projects of a 


type designed to assure maximum employment 
principally to professional, clerical and white 


collar classes 

(2) Smal! Works Projects: Projects of any 
type where the aggregate cost upon completion is 
estimated to be $25,000 or less. 

(3) Other Works Projects: All other projects, 
regardless of cost, except those referred to in 
Part II above. Examples of such projects are: 
recreational facilities, parks, playgrounds, small 
dams, ditches, street repairs, demolition, malaria 
control, pest extermination, airports, sidewalks. 
gutters and curbs, levee work, landscaping, grad- 
ing, farm to market roads. reservoirs, swimming 
pools and similar projects. 

Applications rejected by the Federal 
Emergency Administration of Public 
Works shall be submitted immediately to 
the Works Progress Administration. 

All applications for loans shall be sub- 
mitted to the Federal Emergency Admin- 
istration of Public Works. 

This statement shall not govern appli- 
cations involving projects within the 
jurisdiction of any other Federal agency. 

(Signed) Harowp L. Ickes, 
Federal Emergency Administrator of Public Wks. 
Harry L. Horxrns, 
Works Progress Administrator. 
Frank C, WALKER, 
Executive Director, National Emergency Council. 


New Regulations 
Coverning PW A Projects 
A NNO NCEMENT of regulations gov- 


erning PWA’s participation in the 
$4,000,000,000 works program under the 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 
1935 was made on July 15 by Publi 
Works Administrator Harold L. Ickes. 
The new rules are definitely in the inter 
est of expedition and are in line with th 
President’s injunction that 
the essence.” 

The new rates for labor on Public 
Works projects, which the President ex 
empted from the WPA 
promulgated, are to be 
follows: 


“spee d is ot 


rates recently 


determined as 


“Minimum or other wage required to b 
predetermined by stat or local ordinance 
hall be predetermined in accordance therewith 
ind oimcorporated im the ippropriat contract 
locuments. In the absence of applicable law 
ordinance, the applicant shall predetermine mini 
num wage rates, im accordance with mtomary 
local rates, for all the trade ind Ipatior 
to be employed on the _ t. and submit su 
rates to the State Director for ppt i! beto 
incorporating them in the appropriate contract 
locuments 

“If, in the opinion of the State Director, work 
of any specific type has gener illy been done under 
union conditions in the polit ubdivision it 


which the project is to be constructed the State 


Director may disapprove any rate to be paid 
such type of work, other than a rate predeter 
mined under law or ordinance, if it is less than 
the present prevailing union rate 

The new regulations provide that any 
time after acceptance by the applicant of 
an offer by the Government to aid in 
financing a PWA project, the applicant 
may request an advance payment on ac- 
count of the grant of not exceeding 15 
per cent of the previously approved esti 
mated cost of the project. 

This advance grant may be used for 
paying architectural, engineering, plan 
ning and legal fees, costs of surveys, bor- 
ings and other preliminary investigations. 
costs of preparation of plans, specifica 
tions and other forms of proposed con 
tract documents, the costs of advertise 
ments for bids for contracts and the 
printing of bonds, but not in payment 
for the acquisition of lands, easements, or 
rights-of-way. The request for this ad 
vance grant must be accompanied by a 
signed certificate of purposes. 

Workers will be obtained through the 
U. S. Employment Service, preference 
being given to persons from the public 
relief rolls. Unless authorized by WPA. 
at least 90 per cent of the persons em 
ployed on any project shall be taken 
from relief rolls. The contractor may 
bring supervisory and administrative em- 
ployees and key men on the job up to 
10 per cent of all employed; and may 
dismiss any employee not qualified for 
the work for which he has been referred. 

The maximum hours of manual work 
on PWA projects are to be 8 per day 
and 130 per month, though in some cases 
a 40-hour week will be permitted. Wher- 
ever practicable, double shifts of labor 
will speed construction and spread em- 
ployment. 


Works Progress 

Administrators Appointed 

THE Federal Emergency Relief Admin 
istration reported on July 19 that all 


the Works Progress Administrators had 
been appointed, with the exception of 


those for the territories and the state of 
Maine. The list of names and addresses 
as of that date follows: 
\la Thad Holt. First Nat'l Bank Bld M 
merry 
W J. Jamieson, Heard Bld Phoenix 


Ark W. R. Dyess. Old P. O. Bld Little Roel 


Frank MeLaughlin, 19 Fourth St 
Francisco 

Colo., Paul D. Shriver. Johnson Bid I) 

Conn Matthew J. Daly, 12) Munson St New 
Haver 

Del., Bankson T. Heleomb, Del. Trost Bld W 
mington 

I ( B. Trea Exchar Bld Jack 

Ga Miss G. B Shepperson, Forsythe St. Bld 
Atlanta 

Idaho, J. L. Hood, Boise City Nat Bla Boise 

Ill., Robert J. Dunham. 1319 S. Mieh. Ave., Chi 
cago 

Indiana Senate St Indian 


Wayne Ce 217 N 

ipolis 

lowa, L. S. Hill, Works Progress 
Des Moine 


Administr atior 


Kans., Evan Griffith, Nat'l Reserve Bldg Topeka 

Ky George H. Goodmar th and Broadwa 
Louisvill 

La Frank H. Peterman, Cana! Bank Bldg New 
Orleans 

Md., John N. Mackall, 3104 Baltimore Trust Bidg., 
Baltimore 

Mass., Arthur G. Rotch, 49 Federal St.. Boston 

Mich Harry | Pierson, 609 City Nat'l Bldg 
Lansing 

Minn., Victor Christgau, Minnesota BI St 
Paul 

Miss., Wayne Alliston, Tower Bldg Jackson 

Mo., Matthew S. Murray, State Capitol Bldg 
Jefferson City 

Mont., Ray Hart, First Nat'l Bank Bldg., Helena 

Nebr., D. F. Felton, Terminal Bldg., Lincoln 

Nev., Frank Upman, Jr., 303 S. Center St., Reno 


N. H., Wm. P. Fahey, Silver & Lincoln St.. Man 
chester. 
N. J... Wm. H J. Ely, 1060 Broad St . Newark 


N. M., Lea Rowland, Works Progress 


tion, Santa Fe 


Administra 


N. Y. State, Lester W Herzog, Old PLO Bldg 
Albany 

N. Y. City, General Hugh S. Johnson, Port Au 
thority Bldg 

N. ¢ G. W. Coan, Jr., Commercial Nat'l Bank 


Bldg . Raleigh 
N. D., Thomas H. Moodie. 
ministration, Bismarck 


Works Progre Ad 


Ohio, Charles C. Stillman, Pure Oil Bldg., Colum 
bus 

Okla., Col. W. S. Key, 431 W. Main St.. Okla 
homa City 

Ore E. J. Griffith. Park tldg.. Portland 

Pa.. Edward N. Jones, Farm Show Bldg., Harri 
burg 

R. I., J. Burle igh Cheney, 205 Benefit St Proy 
idence 

>. « L. M. Pinckney, Loan and Exchange Bldg 
Columbia 

S. D.. M. A. Kennedy, Pierre 

Tenn., Col. Harry S. Berry, Stahlman Bldg., Nash 
ville 


Texas, H. P. Drought 
San Antonio 


Smith Young 


Power Bldg 


Utah, D. J. Greenwell, State Capitol, Salt Lake 
City 

Vt., Harry W. Witters, State Capitol, Montpelier 

Va., Wm. A. Smith, 11 S. 12th St., Richmond 

Wash., George H. Gannon, 1011 Alaska Bldg 
Seattle 

W Va., F. W. McCullough, Kanawha Valley 
Bldg., Charleston 

Wis., Gen. Ralph M. Immel!, 149 Wilson St., Mad 


ison 
Wyo. Will C. Metz 
D. of C., George E 


300 St.. 
Allen 


Chevenne 
District Bldg 
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THE AMERICAN 


RECORDS ARE UP-TO-DATE AND IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE WITH 
BURROUGHS BUDGETARY ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


Keeping within appropriations is an important problem which confronts 
those responsible for expenditures of municipalities, schools, hospitals and 
other public institutions. Recent modernization of municipal accounting has 
been due to an increasing demand for more accurate and detailed reports 
of expenditures. Intelligent budget planning requires accurate comparative 
detail of previous years’ expenditures. Current budget control demands 


daily knowledge of appropriation balances. 


To facilitate municipal budget control, The local Burroughs office is fully qualified 
Burroughs offers a wealth of experience to discuss these new developments with 
gained through years of activity on muni- you, and to show you how other munici- 
cipal accounting problems, as well as new __ palities are using them to advantage. For 
machines, features and applications which complete information, telephone the local 


speed and simplify the work. Burroughs office, or mail the coupon. 


Governmental Division, Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Detroit, Michigan 
Without obligation, send me complete information about the newest mechanical equipment for handling the accounting problems 
checked below: 
Tax Accounting [] Budgetary Control [] Fund Accounting [] Stores Records [] Payroll and Check Writing 1 
Purchase and Payment Records [] Revenue and Expense Distribution [] School Board Accounting 1 
Municipal Utility Accounting []_ Institutional Accounting [J 


Name_ Title or Position 


Address 


Why not remember to mention Taz American City? 
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Our Municipal Notebook 


Whose Fault? 


T midnight of an icy night last Feb- 
£& ruary a mechanic was driving home 
from a night job, when he observed, with- 
out particular interest, a truck standing 
by the roadside and a man waving a red 
lantern. He pulled to the left to pass, 
but was halted by a state policeman. 
“Gimme your name and address and 
show me your license. When you see 
a red lantern, that means stop,” and the 
trooper administered a severe rebuke. 
The mechanic drove away with a sense 
of injury and considerable nervousness. 
It was late, there were highwaymen in 
the world, the pavement was slippery. 
Why should he have stopped, when he 
could accomplish nothing except get a 
Lawling-out? Fifteen minutes later he 
saw a very old passenger car parked 
under a light on a curve where there 
were signs prohibiting parking, and 
somebody waving a flashlight. He wav- 
ered, tried to stop, skidded across the 
road and crashed into the rear bumper, 
injuring a woman who was standing be- 
hind the parked car. The upshot of 
this was that he borrowed enough money 
to settle out of court. What’s the an- 
swer? Should the state trooper have 
heen courteous or the mechanic more 
hardboiled? On a still more recent oc- 
casion, a driver mistaking an exit road 
for the feeder to a parkway was over- 
hauled and politely given a ticket. Which 
is more conducive to careful driving 
a bawling-out without a ticket, or ex- 
quisite courtesy with a ticket? Few per- 
sons will hesitate at that question. 


“No Taxes, Eh?’’ 


NDER the above caption a Western 
engineer sends these remarks from 
the Sacramento Bee: 


“Almost half a million dollars of direct relief 

money will be supplied Los Angeles citizens in 
the next fiscal year out of revenues of the city- 
owned light and power system. The exact amount 
is $485,000, which, together with $765,000 to pay 
light and power bills of city departments and 
$794,000 for water services to the same, makes a 
total of $2,044,000 the municipal utility will fur- 
nish toward balancing the city’s budget. 
At a tax rate of $3 per $100 valuation, the con- 
tribution Los Angeles utilities will make to the 
city treasury this coming year amounts to a tax 
on $68,133,333 worth of property.” 


Progress proceeds by little flashes that 
give progressive glimpses of what might 
be. The essentially social character of 
electricity has been recognized, and little 
by little is being put into words that 
carry understanding to all classes of citi- 
zens. During the last few years, Canada 


with Hydro and the Federal Government 
with TVA have driven into the private 
power field deep salients that are now 
under heavy attack. These salients are 


vulnerable and may be flattened out. 
Even so, they would be remembered not 
for their weaknesses, except as these will 
be lessons for the future, but for what 
they were intended to accomplish. And 
some day the social power line will move 
forward again, and the Federal Govern- 
ment will generate and the municipali- 
ties will distribute, and much painless 
and respectable revenue will be derived 
thereby. That, says our Western friend, 
plus huge savings to consumers in low 
rates for utility services. 


Mending 


OLS skillfully welded can make 

things, and when these things are 
old can remake them so that they will 
last a while longer. Shrewd operation. 
however, consists in maintaining latest 
models at maximum efficiency, rather 
than in rebuilding worn-out machines 
largely for the satisfaction of seeing 
them go. It is astonishing to what trou- 
ble some municipalities will go with 
blow-torch and miscellaneous parts to 
keep battered wheels turning. <A 
machine oun money, but should it get 
into trouble, its maker is in trouble too 
and must make good. But when an ex- 
cessively repaired machine stops, nobody 
is surprised and its nurse is likely to be 
complimented for ever having made it go. 


new 


Linen Hose 


HE outstanding advantage of linen 

hose is that it is easy to handle and 
carry and occupies comparatively small 
space. It will leak at first until the water 
swells the fibers and closes the inter- 
stices, and it will mildew unless proper- 
ly treated in manufacture. The National 
Board of Fire Underwriters calls atten- 
tion to the fact that this hose has a fric 
tion loss 24% times that of woven-cotton 
rubber-lined hose, and that therefore to 
get the same effect 3-inch linen should 
be used where 2%%-inch cotton-rubber 
would serve. The performance of these 
two sizes of the two types of hose will 
be closely comparable. Using 500 feet 
of either, a 500- to 750-gallon engine will 
develop about 137 pounds with a 1'¢- 
inch nozzle and serve two lines. Linen 
hose is not a novelty. It is standard 
practice in Europe where smaller build- 
ings well-constructed, and without open 
elevators and stairways, do not demand 
the powerful streams common in large 
American cities. Over here, linen hose is 
installed for first fire-aid within build- 
ings. There is a possibility of making 
use of linen hose for emergency purposes, 
because if kept dry it can be stored for 
years. 


Inter-City Cooperation 


HO can cite instances of unusual 

types of municipal cooperation? 
The Essex County (N. J.) Municipal 
Conference, organized to bring about 
economy, coordination and cooperation 
among municipalities, asks information 
on all services that can be performed 
more cheaply by a group of towns than 
is possible individually. One thinks at 
once of the cooperation between fire de- 
partments and police-radio departments, 
and of sanitary districts, but so of course 
has the Conference. Address P. A. 
Smith, Executive Secretary, East Orange 
N. J., who says: “I like to see taxpayers 
being able to have intimate contacts with 
officials, and yet have the advantage of 
large-scale operation. We are 
terested in following up unusual cases 
of cooperation, and I am preparing a 
list of matters that will be cared for 
shortly by Essex County. I shall be 
glad to send this to any one who is like 
wise interested.” Essex County is in the 
nature of a metropolitan area, crowded 
with cities, Newark the largest. 


most in 


** Average’ Florida City 


ARTLY to confound a charge of over- 
seriousness, the Florida Municipal 
Record has averaged some statistical facts 
of 63 towns of 214 to 31,579 population. 
Average City is shown to have: 


4,342 
Pieces fire apparatus.......... 2.04 
Municipally owned trucks and cars. . 8.3 
20.0 
Fraction of a municipally owned water plant 5/6 
Municipally owned tennis court... .. 1.0 
Children’s playground ............-. 1.0 


True to the habits of averages, it is 
said that no actual city in Florida re- 
sembles the average. Let us hear from 
Arcadia, Leesburg and Fort Pierce, with 
populations between four and five thou- 
sand and averaging 4,333—are they 
equipped over or under the average? 
Further, it may be noted that the munici- 
palities of Florida average 1 /95-police 
radio and 1/12-municipal electric plant. 


Your City 


By the flow and rush of the water 
That swells in the placid mains, 

And the slip of the pearl-gray sewage 
In the deep dank underdrains; 

By the cold dumb power in the cables 
That transcends the thought of man; 

By the colored eyes of the traffic 

And the clang of a garbage can; 

By the judge’s crash of a gavel 

And fire trucks’ shrieks night and day; 
By these you shall know your city 

And its use of the taxes you pay. 


W. Ween. 
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New 
750,000-¢al 


» 
Michigan City, Ind. 


elevated tank in 


additions to ex- necessary storage to balance the 

isting water facilities will, uniform filtration rate with the 
= when completed, give Michigan fluctuating demand and permits 
: City a water system that will be — substantially uniform and eco- 
a the envy of cities of comparative nomical pump operation. A 


size. A new and modern treat- smaller tank of 100,000 gal. is 
ing and filtration plant, addi- used for the storage of wash 
tional pumping equipment and _ water for the filtration beds. 


adequate elevated storage assure 
its citizens an ample water sup- 
ply of excellent quality. 


This is another example of 
how engineers utilize the advan- 
tages of adequate elevated stor- 

Two new elevated tanks are age in municipal water systems. ; 
included in these extensive addi- We shall be glad to supply en- 


3 Chicage -2127 Old Colony Bldg. Philadelphia. ..1616 “1700 Walnut Street Bldg. 1033 Rialto Bldg. 
New York. 3308-165 Broadway Bldg. Bostom............ 1501 Consolidated Gas Bldg. 2919 Main Street 
Cleveland -.«++.2236 Rockefeller Bldg. Birmingham............ 1502 N. Fiftieth Street 1625 Thompsen Bide. 

Detroit ; 1501 Lafayette Bldg. Dallas.......... 1406 Dallas Athletic Club Blde. 1403 Wm. Fox Bidz. 


tions, and play important parts 
in the operation of the system. 


One, of 750,000-gal. capacity, 


gineering data and cooperate in 
other ways with city officials 
contemplating the erection of 


& together with the clear water tanks of any size. Please write 
we 100,000-gal. wash water tank at Michigan 
City’s new filtration plant storage reservoir, provides the our nearest office. 


CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON WORKS 


Fabricating Plants in Chicago, Birmingham, and Greenville, Pa. 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe American City 


: S I OR A G E 
in MICHIGAN CITY’S 
=. 


Hard Water=Reservoir Roois=W ater-Main Cleaning 


Soap Losses from Hard 
Water Determined 
Experimentally 


TE’ HE amount of soap consumed and the 

quantity of water used for house- 
hold processes, laundering, dish-washing, 
cleaning, washbowl activities, and bath- 
ing, was carefully measured for a period 
of one week, and calculated for a year, 
by Pauline Snyder at Ohio State Univer- 
sity for a thesis presented for the de- 
cree of Master of Science in 1927. Two 
kinds of water were used, each for one 
week: 

1. Scioto River water, which was fil- 
tered and sterilized but not softened. 
The hardness was 270 parts per million, 
16 grains per gallon. It was delivered 
in 10-gallon bottles to the home where 
the experiments were made. 

2. Softened water as delivered to con- 
sumers. The hardness averaged about 
80 parts per million, 4.7 grains per gal- 
lon. In the home where the experiments 
were made there were five people, three 
adults and two children. Ivory soap in 
bar and flake form was used, the former 
costing 21 cents per pound and the lat- 
ter 31 cents. The laundering was done 
in a vacuum type electric washer, the 
weight of the clothes averaging 29 pounds 
per washing. 

Water-works records show that this 
family used the average quantity of 
water, about 30 gallons per day per 
capita. Their bill amounted to 75 cents 
per month. The soap was dried and 
weighed before and after it was used, so 
that the difference in weight would rep- 
resent the weight actually used. The 
The results for the week figured to one 
year show: 

1. That this family used 281 gallons of 
water a week for ordinary household 
cleaning, divided as follows: laundry, 15 
gallons; dish-washing, 73 gallons; clean- 
ing, 4 gallons; bathing, 136 gallons; and 
washing of hands, 53 gallons. 

2. That approximately 11.46 pounds 
of soap were used per week with unsoft- 
ened water, or a total of 596 pounds per 
year. 

3. That approximately 3.7 pounds of 
soap were used per week with Columbus 
city-softened water, or a total of 192.5 
pounds per year. 

4. That softened water saved this fam- 
ily 403.5 pounds of soap per year. 

5. That this soap, valued at 20 cents 
per pound, represented a saving of $80.70 
per year, and figured at 12 cents a 
pound, the price of cheaper laundry 
soaps, represented a saving of $48.42. 

6. That this consumer could afford to 
pay five or six times as much for soft- 
ened as for unsoftened water. 

The investigation also disclosed the 
following facts: 1. One-half again as 
much time was needed to launder clothes 
in the unsoftened as with the softened 
water. 2. The cleanliness of clothes 
washed in the unsoftened water was not 


entirely satisfactory. Several very soiled 
pieces had to be re-washed and all the 
clothes had to be re-rinsed. 3. The gen- 
eral appearance was unsatisfactory. 

These figures may be high for the 
average family, but they are fairly rep- 
resentative for a family of five living in 
moderate circumstances. There are 55.,- 
033 domestic services or consumers in 
Columbus, Ohio. Applying the above 
figures, if each one saves $48.42, the total 
saving would amount to $2,664,497.86. 
If this figure is divided by 2 because of 
the possible use of cheaper compounds 
to “break” the water, the saving would 
be $1,332,348.93. This amount is about 
eight or ten times the cost of chemical 
softening. 

Printed by permission from “Water Supply 
and Treatment,” by Cuartes P. Hoover, Water 
Softening and Purification Works, Columbus, 


Ohio, published as copyrighted Bulletin 211 by 
the National Lime Association, Washington, D. C 


Creosoted Wood for 
Reservoir Roofs 


URING the summer of 1934, the 

Pasadena Water Department com- 
pleted construction of its fourth creosoted 
timber reservoir roof. It is the general 
practice in southern California to build 
such covers to keep the sunlight out, 
thereby preventing the growth of algae. 
When this is the purpose of the 
cover, no effort is made to have it water- 
tight. In fact, open spaces are often 
left between the boards to permit of 
better ventilation and to reduce uplift 
in case of wind storms. In other in- 
stances the covers are made to shed 
water and keep out dust and dirt, and in 
these cases the sheathing is of shiplap 
or tongue-and-groove stock, covered with 
a composition roofing. 

Wood construction has been used for 
practically all these covers, but only in 
recent years has pressure-creosoted lum- 
ber been adopted. There have been 
many instances of very short service life 


from untreated’ timber, particularly 
where ventilation has not been given 


proper consideration. The termite haz- 
ard is not severe in this type of structure, 
although termites have been found in 
some instances. They are a_ potential 
hazard, however, and protection against 
them has been one of the reasons for 
the increasing use of creosoted lumber. 

Pasadena has adopted a standard res- 
ervoir roof design consisting of creosoted 
Douglas fir timber, covered with 24-gage 
galvanized corrugated steel sheets, to 
make the roof water-tight and practically 
dust-proof. Such a new roof was built 
on Sunset Reservoir, Unit No. 2, during 
the summer of 1934. This reservoir is 
260 feet wide, 520 feet long, and 16 feet 
deep, with a capacity of 9,855,000 gal- 
lons. A total of 167,141 board feet of 
lumber was required for its construction. 
The girders are 6 x 12-inch and 8 x 12- 
inch on inside spans, and 4 x 12-inch on 
outside spans. The joints, bridging, 


plates and sills are 2 x 8-inch; the brac- 


ing, 2 x 8-inch and 2 x 12-inch; and the 


studs 2 x 6-inch. The posts are dense 
select all-heart structural redwood 8 x 8 
inch on inside location and 6 x 6-inch on 
outside locations. 

The timber was treated with 8 pounds 
of grade 1 coal-tar cubic 
foot, by an empty-cell process in accord 
ance with the standard specifications of 
the American Wood-Preservers’ Associa 
tion. Before treatment all pieces 2 
inches thick were incised, those over 4 
inches thick being incised on four sides. 
The sides and ends of the reservoir were 
ventilated by placing No. 4 galvanized 
mesh across the ends of the girders and 
joists. In addition, a mesh-covered vent 
16 inches wide was built along the ridge. 

The roof was designed for a live load 
of 17 pounds per square foot, and was 
also designed to withstand an earth- 
quake shock based on 1/10 gravity which 
is carried to anchorage at the sides. 


Lindsley in Wood 


creosote per 


From an article by Dan I 
Preserving News. 


Results of Water-Main 
Cleaning at Evansville 


CONTRACT was made with the 

National Water Main Cleaning Co., 
of New York City, to clean the mains, at 
Evansville. The work was started June 
20, 1934, on 6,000 feet of 16-inch pipe 
and was continued until the contract was 
completed. Under the contract a total 
of 37,956 feet of 12-, 16- and 20-inch 
mains were cleaned and practically re- 
stored to their original carrying capac- 
ities. The results obtained were so satis- 
factory, that the Water Works Trustees 
were convinced of the advisability of 
continuing this excellent work and made 
a second contract with the same company 
to clean all mains laid prior to filtration, 
from 10- to 30-inch, inclusive. The total 
footage of the second contract was ap- 
proximately 87,500 feet, and the results 
obtained were as good as, if not better 
than, those of the first contract. The 
Board of Trustees then decided it would 
be the wise and only thing to do, to 
clean all pipes laid prior to filtration, 
and on November 1, 1934, a third con- 
tract was made with the same company, 
for approximately 450,000 feet of 6- and 
8-inch pipe. 

The results from main cleaning at 
Evansville were most gratifying. Veloc- 
ity tests were run on various lines before 
cleaning, and the drop in pressure noted, 
as well as the discharge at the hydrants. 
The same hydrants were used after the 
mains were cleaned, and when readings 
were taken the difference showed an in- 
crease of 15 to 35 per cent more water. 
And with only two hydrants discharging 
1,000 gallons per minute each, a drop of 
2 to 4 lbs. was noted, while before clean- 
ing there was a drop of 6 to 15 Ibs. 


Abstract of paper by Srreirnor, 


General Superintendent, Department of Water 
Works, Evansville, Ind., presented before the 
Indiana Section of the American Water Works 


Association. 
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ROAD PROJECT 


This actual photograph shows the BARCO cut- 
ting down shale during construction of a large catch 
basin on a new road project in the vicinity of Pitts- 
burgh and on one of the main highways leading 
north. Material at the bottom of pit was extremely 
tough and included a large percentage of shale. 

The Barco drills, cuts, tamps and drives. A re- 
markable hammer. 

Portable, dependable, effective. 

Model H-5 for heavy duty—Model J-1 for light 
duty. 


BARCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1803 WINNEMAC AVENUE - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Why not remember to mention THe Amertcan City? 


THE AMERICAN 
10 CAN 
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Highways and Bridges 


Paving and Pavement 
Guarantees in Buffalo, N. Y. 


THERE is a proposal in Buffalo to 
change the guarantee period in contracts 
for paving and repaving. In discussing 
this, the Buffalo Municipal Research 
Bureau, Inc., has given a statement of 
the system in use in Buffalo which is of 
interest. 

The city charter provides that specifi- 
cations for any kind of pavement may be 
filed with the Commissioner of Public 
Works and, if approved by him, become 
the specifications on which bids may be 
based. If the Commissioner does not 
approve the specifications, appeal may 
be made to the Common Council, whose 
decision is final. 

The property owners on any street 
may file a petition for any one of the 
pavements the specifications for which 
have been approved, but if they do not 
select any particular pavement, the 
Council is authorized by the charter to 
select the type of pavement. 

On April 16, 1935, the Council for- 
mally approved the action of the Com- 
missioner of Public Works in designat- 
ing as standard a wearing surface of 
3% inches and 3 inches instead of the 
former 34% and 2% inches. While, 
therefore, other specifications may be 
offered, only these will be approved, 
since both the Commissioner and Coun- 
cil agree. 

The charter authorizes the Council to 
fix the “guarantee” term by ordinance. 
On December 12, 1933, it so fixed the 
term at ten years. The Council is now 
considering making the term five years 
as that within which the contractor shall 
“maintain the pavement in good repair 
at his expense.” 

There is considerable divergence of 
opinion as to the proper length of the 
guarantee term. Buffalo requires a bond 
from the contractor, which adds to his 
cost, and the extra cost is passed on to 
the taxpayer, of course. A ten-year bond 
should be unnecessary. The city pays 
for a first-class job and it can be sure 
to get it if it writes proper specifications 
and properly inspects the job as it pro- 
gresses. In November, 1927, when the 
Buffalo Municipal Research Bureau was 
studying this matter, it found no other 
large cities requiring a ten-year guaran- 
tee, other cities requiring guarantees as 
follows: five-year guarantee—Detroit, 
Pittsburgh, Boston, Kansas City, Phila- 
delphia, Washington; three-year guaran- 
tee—Milwaukee, Indianapolis; two-year 
guarantee—Chicago (on private contract), 
none on special assessment; one-year 
guarantee—St. Louis; one winter season 
—Baltimore; none—Springfield, Mass. 

On the other hand, it is naturally un- 
derstood that the ten-year term confines 
the bidding to firms which are financially 
strong, since others cannot get a bond 
for so long a period. It is maintained 
by some that the property owner gets a 
hetter job under a ten-year guarantee, 


although there is no expianation for this. 
The additional cost of ten-year over five- 
year bonds is about 1 per cent of the 
paving bill. The following table roughly 
summarizes the items which the con- 
tractor puts into paving costs. 


Guarantee 

5 Years 10 Years 

10,000 square yards @ $3.00 $30,000 $30,000 
Cortractor’s bond premium 

 & 120 120 
Mtce. bond premium @ $2.00 

Maintenance @ 0.03 per sq. 

$31,920 $33,720 


Few Early Roads Wide 
Enough for Modern Traffic 


RAFFIC has changed radically and 

increased considerably since 1900, 
when Lower Merion, Pa., became a town- 
ship of the first class. In those days it 
was a truly rural section of about one- 
third the present population, with most 
of the travel by horses, and the road 
system consisted of 120 miles, 50 per 
cent of which was macadamized. 

The automobile replaced the carriage, 
and later the truck replaced the wagon. 
Trafic counts were made at a number 
of locations in 1914, 1921, and 1934. 
The traffic, or number of vehicles, tripled 
from 1914 to 1921 and multiplied seven 
times from 1914 to 1934. The horse 
vehicle comprised 27 per cent of the 
trafic in 1914, while in 1924 it had 
vanished. There are now 127 miles of 
roads and streets, 89 per cent of which 
are paved. 

Providing adequate traveling facili- 
ties is a serious problem. Many of our 
principal streets opened years ago have 
a right-of-way of but 28 to 33 feet. To 
provide within this width an ample road- 
way, pedestrian ways and space for 
slopes in cuts and fills, is impossible. 
The whole-hearted cooperation of citi- 
zens in dedicating portions of their pro- 
perty for public use hes done much to 
make progress possible. 

It is interesting to note, however, that 
some of our roads opened nearly two 
centuries ago had rights-of-way of 40 to 


50 feet. These include Old Lancaster 
Road, opened 50 feet wide in 1741, 
County Line Road, opened 50 feet wide 
in 1751, Hagy’s Ford Road, opened 40 
feet wide in 1758, and Old Gulph Road, 
opened 40 feet wide in 1762. New roads 
laid out today in Lower Merion Town- 
ship must, by ordinance, be 50 feet in 
width with a minimum vehicle roadway 
of 24 feet. 

—From a paper presented by W. E. Rosen 
GARTEN, Township Engineer, Lower Merion Town 
ship, before the convention of the Pennsylvania 
State Association of Township Commissioners. 


Most Beautiful Steel 
Bridges of 1934 


HE American Institute of Steel Con- 

struction has announced its awards 
for the most beautiful steel bridges built 
during 1934. The Bourne Bridge across 
the Cape Cod Canal at Bourne, Mass., 
and Douglas County Bridge, No. 667, a 
grade separation bridge between Road 


44 and the Dodge Arterial Highway, 
near Omaha, Nebr., are the selected 
structures. These bridges will be dec 


orated with stainless steel plaques by the 
Institute at appropriate ceremonies. 
Each year the Institute invites a jury 
composed of architects and engineers of 
national prominence to select the most 
beautiful bridges in each of three classes. 
Class A includes those bridges costing 
$1,000,000 and over; Class B embraces 
bridges costing from $250,000 to $1,000,- 


000; Class C includes bridges costing 
less than $250,000. Awards this year 


were made only in Class A and Class C. 

The prize-winning bridge in Class A, 
the Bourne Bridge over the Cape Cod 
Canal, was designed by Fay, Spofford 
and Thorndike, engineers, Boston, Mass., 
and fabricated by the American Bridge 
Company, and is a Federal Works proj- 
ect, built under the supervision of the 
Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army. The 


three main spans of this structure are 
of the continuous type, with an arch over 
the Canal. 

The prize-winning bridge in Class C, 
the Douglas County Bridge, was designed 
by Guy Dorsey, Assistant County Sur- 
vervor of Douglas County, Nebr. 


O. 667, 
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DOUGLAS COUNTY BRIDGE NM NEAR OMAHA, NEBR. 
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Litter Baskets—Garbage Disposal: Costs and Means 


Wire Litter Baskets Appear 
in New York City 

AS part of its program to clean up the 
** streets of New York, which have 
been notoriously littered with everything 
from torn-up paper to whole newspapers, 
the Sanitation Department placed 15,000 
trash containers at street corners through- 
out the city late in March, 1935. 

If the rapidity with which these con- 
tainers filled with newspapers, empty 
cigarette packages and waste paper is 
any measure of their effectiveness and 
their acceptance by citizens and visitors, 
the program has already proved success- 
ful. Commissioner Thomas W. Ham- 
mond of the Sanitation Department him- 
self said, “With 15,000 trash containers 
on the streets it is no hardship for any 
one to walk a few steps before disposing 
of papers or other refuse.” 

Another use to which these trash con- 
tainers have been put is the disposal of 
wrapped garbage, which always has been 
surreptitiously placed in gutters and on 
sidewalks by the foreign population on 
the lower East Side. Children and 
adults have been noted dropping bundles 
of this type into the trash containers with 
increasing frequency. 

As a means of completing the effective- 
ness of the trash containers, the Sanita- 
tion Department began on March 25 an 
intensive clean-up-the-city campaign, on 
the first day of which 250 summonses 
were issued. These summonses were for 
such violations as sweeping refuse off 
the sidewalk into the gutter after 8 A. M., 
for not properly tying up rubbish, for 
not covering garbage cans, and for sim- 
ilar offences. Investigators usually warn 
persons who are seen throwing litter 
about, but if the offender is considered 
to be doing it deliberately and malicious- 
ly, he receives a summons. 


Garbage Disposal Costs 
East and West 


Costs of collecting and disposing of 

garbage vary widely in any collection 
of statistics. The Public Works Engi- 
neers News Letter, issued by the Amer- 
ican Society of Municipal Engineers and 
the International Association of Public 
Works Officials, recently published sev- 
eral paragraphs of variations. 

In California, the State Board of 
Health, completing a survey of collection 
costs in 21 cities, found that the lowest 
charge was $2.25 a year per family, in 
Whittier; and the highest $9 to $12 a 
year, in Santa Barbara. Whittier em- 
ploys a private collector, while Santa 
Barbara extends a franchise to a num- 
ber of private collectors. South Pasa- 
dena, which has a yearly cost of $2.52 
per family, has a municipal collection 
system. 

Citizens of Reading, Pa., paid 35 cents 
last year to have garbage collected. The 
reduction plant, municipally owned, pro- 
duced a total income of $16,842.29 from 
the sale of grease and tankage derived 


from the garbage. 

The city of Jackson, Mich., this year 
has taken the bid of a private collector, 
which will provide service for its citizens 
at a rate of 55 cents a 10-gallon can per 
month, or $5 a year, payable in advance. 

Sacramento, Calif., through its city gar- 
bage department received $41,755 last 
year from the sale of junk and garbage. 
Huntington, Suffolk County, N. Y., 
through special garbage collection ser- 
vices, brought in a revenue of $1,110 last 
year. Springfield, Mass., is planning to 
get an income from municipally col- 
lected garbage by hauling it to swine 
breeders outside the city. 


Voters of Prince Georges, Md., a 
suburb of Washington, D. C., defeated 


a proposal for municipal collection of 
garbage and refuse which would have 
cost each householder from $5.50 to $10 
a year, according to the number of col- 
lections. 

“One of the difficulties in judging 
whether citizens are paying too much for 
this service,” states Donald C. Stone, of 
the Public Administration Clearing 
House, Chicago, Ill, “is that municipal 
departments in many cases do not keep 
adequate records; therefore unit costs 
cannot be properly determined. These 
figures must be available in order to 
determine the most efficient method of 
garbage disposal and to make a true 
comparison among cities. In general, 
figures show that municipal collection 
fills the bill more adequately than col- 
lection by contract.” 


Send Out the Garbage 
With the Sewage 
from the Home 


HE introduction of water into the 

home resulted in the problem of re- 
moving the spent water. This spent 
water was naturally impressed into the 
service of carrying the home-produced 
human wastes from the point of produc- 
tion. Now we come face to face with 
the process of using the same flow of 
spent water for the carriage of garbage, 
the other dangerous and troublesome 
home waste. Thus, the water-carriage 
method of garbage disposal involves the 
combination of the sewage-disposal proc- 
ess with the garbage-disposal process. 

A recent suggestion in the field of 
garbage disposal is that of municipal 
grinding. The process involves the col- 
lection of the garbage in the usual man- 
ner, the transportation to municipal 
grinding stations located at convenient 
points along the route of main sewers, 
the grinding of this mass of wastes into 
proper form, and the discharge of the 
material into the sewer for transportation 
to the point of disposal. If the grinding 
stations are located at central points, the 
distance of haul of garbage is reduced, 
and the public sewer is being utilized 
for the transportation of the material 
to the sewage treatment work. In other 
words, the garbage is being disposed of 


by the water-carriage method, just as 
sewage disposal is today a water-carriage 
process. 

The process of grinding garbage at 
municipal stations and discharge of the 
pulp into sewers, | have labeled the 
water-carriage method of disposal, in 
counter-distinction to the dry collection 
method. While the sewage flow will be 
utilized for the transportation of the gar- 
bage from the central grinding station, 
this process can be classed as only a par- 
tial use of the water-carriage method. 
The usual home handling and storage of 
garbage will be required, and the munic- 
ipal or private collection and transporta 
tion system will be required to move the 
material to the point of grinding. 

The water-carriage system of sewage 
disposal begins at the home. We do 
not store our human wastes in cans and 
collect these cans for transportation to 
the point of disposal. If garbage is an 
objectionable home waste, cannot the 
removal from the home be made as in 
stantaneous as sewage? Can we not 
make use of the vast amounts of waste 
water in each home for the water-car- 
riage of properly prepared garbage from 
the home, instantaneously as produced? 

What would be the advantages? It 
may be rather difficult to fully impress 
a man with the advantages of instantan- 
eous disposal of kitchen wastes, but the 
female of the species is keenly alive to 
the situation. As our homes have been 
revolutionized by the introduction of 
the hundreds of magic-making aids which 
we now use, convenience, cleanliness and 
hygiene have been benefited. Through 
all this progress, the disagreeable task 
of rehandling food remnants, the trip to 
the garbage pail, and the insanitary con- 
ditions surrounding the can, have re- 
mained unchanged. The outhouse has 
been removed from the back yard, but 
the garbage can still remains. 

Successful home disposal of food 
wastes requires the disintegration of the 
solids into a well-formed pulp which 
wil! mix with sewage, not clog home 
plumbing, flow successfully through pub- 
lic sewers without shoaling or putrefac- 
tion, and settle successfuly under pres- 
ent-day clarification conditions at treat- 
ment works, producing an effluent which 
is amenable to secondary treatment or 
successful dilution. All this must be 
accomplished without the production of 
added odors, or the upsetting of the 
biological process of sludge digestion or 
the mechanical-chemical-biological proc 
esses of sewage treatment. 

The water-carriage method of garbage 
disposal is sufficiently established to war- 
rant the intelligent, open-minded con 
sideration of all sanitarians. The home 
disposal of food wastes, as produced, 
should appeal to the engineer as the 
adaptation of a present-day 
the solution of an age-old problem. 


process to 


Abstract of a paper by Morris M. Conn, 
Sanitary Engineer, City of Schenectady, N. Y., 
presented before the Indiana Section of the 
American Water Works Association 
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STREAMLINE Copper Pipe and Fittings carefully before you 


decide. 


water works officials who are responsible for the return on 
a very heavy capital investment, have, in STREAMLINE fittings 


and copper pipe one of the most effective and low 
cost forms of insurance that they can adopt. 


STREAMLINE fittings and copper pipe are the ideal 
materials for water works use; for many applica- 
tions in filtration plants; in aeration lines 
and in heating coils using the sludge 
digestion system in sewage disposal 
plants—and for all general plumbing 
and heating purposes. 


Consider STREAMLINE before you pur- 
chase. 


SEND FOR CATALOG W-3 


THE AMERICAN CITY 


YOUR NEXT 
BUILDING BUDGET 


Wee your plans call for pipe and fittings for any pur- 
pose on new work or remodeling city projects, consider 


The STREAMLINE method is the most revolutionary advance 
in piping methods in the last hundred years. It utilizes the 
working of one of nature's laws—capillary attraction—to 
form the most permanently tight and strongest joint known. 


Absence of clogging rust and freedom from the harmful 
effects of vibration are but a few of the many reasons why 


Do you mention THe American City? 


Please do. 
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Imhoff Tanks = Service Connections — Explosions 


Early Foaming of Imhoff 
Tanks in Dayton, Ohio 


THE Imhoff tanks of the Dayton sew- 
age treatment plant did foam badly 
for the first six months after the plant 
started, in November, 1929. This condi- 
tion was not unusual when it is consid- 
ered that we were attempting to start 
new tanks during the winter without any 
seeding with digested sludge. We used 
some lime in attempting to relieve this 
trouble, but without much success, so we 
left the tanks to foam, and when they 
ended this cycle, we pumped all the 
floating sludge off the top of the tanks, 
and they have continued to operate in a 
very satisfactory manner ever since. 

It is my belief that the application of 
lime to a foaming Imhoff tank is not a 
very satisfactory means of combating 
this difficulty, because the addition of 
the alkali aggravates the acid-forming 
bacteria to the extent that they work 
harder than ever to maintain their ex- 
istence. I feel that a foaming tank is 
caused by acid digesting conditions, and 
the medical doctors prescribe an acid 
for that condition in our own digestive 
tracts instead of an alkali when they 
wish to relieve such a condition. I there- 
fore consider the same type of treat- 
ment may be more beneficial to a foam- 
ing Imhoff tank. 

M. W. TatLock, 


Superintendent, Sewage Treatment Plant. 


Sewer Service Connections 


and Their Cost 


HE construction of service connec- 
tions from street mains to buildings 

for gas, water or sewer utility after the 
street has been paved, and sometimes 
only a day or two after the paving is 
completed, without permanent deface- 
ment of the pavement, is one of the 
world’s great unsolved problems. <A 
good start has been made in Akron, 
Ohio, for when the number of applica- 
tions for sewer laterals became unusual- 
ly numerous in 1930 the Council was 
prevailed upon to pass an ordinance au- 
thorizing the Director of Public Service 
to construct all sewer connections within 
the limits of the streets by direct em- 
ployment of the necessary labor and the 
purchase of materials and supplies, and 
to charge the cost, paid in advance, to 
the owner of the property benefited. 

The Division of Sewerage was fully 
equipped to perform this service and im- 
mediately set up a flat schedule of 
charges, which was revised downward in 
March, 1932, to conform with lower costs 
of labor and materials. Although ma- 
terial prices have again increased 25 to 
4) per cent, the labor rates, which were 
never reduced, have not increased, and 
charges for sewer connections have re- 
mained unchanged up to this time. 

The price schedule, computed accord- 
ing to the width of the streets, is as fol- 
lows: 


Schedule 
Width of of Charge Additional 
Street for Lateral if Paved 
16 ft. or less.. $15.00 $18.00 
18.00 22.00 
27.00 24.00 
35.00 28.00 
38.00 32.00 
45.00 35.00 
eee Ee 50.00 2.50 per lin. ft. 
53.00 for % of 
aa 57.00 paving 
75.00 


This schedule applies to new 6-inch 
laterals, regardless of location of the 
main sewer in the street or the charac- 
ter of the excavation, and for a depth of 
8 feet or less at the property line, if it is 
possible to obtain that depth. Depths 
greater than 8 feet, and laterals in the 
business district, are considered special 
cases, for which estimates are made for 
deposits and the actual charge made 
later. The actual charge is the cost of 
labor, material, hauling, etc., plus 15 
per cent for overhead, etc. 

For repairs and “cutting roots” the 
work is done at cost plus 15 per cent, 
and the deposits are as follows: 


Cut roots (no excavation) 
Cut roots (with excavation) 
Excavate and repair lateral—curb to walk. 20.00 
Excavate and repair lateral in pavement.. 50.00 


Moving or reconstructing storm-water 
inlets to allow for driveways at gas sta- 
tions or private homes is also done by 
city forces on the cost plus 15 per cent 
basis, the estimates of cost being made 
for each individual case. 

For sewer flushing from cellar drains, 
a $5 deposit is required in advance. If 
opened, the charge is $5; if not, the 
money is refunded. 

Deposits for all construction services 
are made in advance at the office of the 
Division of Sewerage in the Municipal 
Building. The cost schedules are esti- 
mated closely, allowing no profit. The 
city assumes full responsibility of con- 
struction, restoration of pavement and 
walks, and the backfill of ditches. 

Previous to 1930, plumbers and con- 
tractors performed this work, the city 
issuing a permit, the cost of which was 
$3. Long after this work was completed 
and ditches, walks and pavement had 
settled, the city was left “holding the 
bag” for further repairs, all of which is 
eliminated under the present ordinance. 

G. J. Hoerse 
Sewer Maintenance Engineer, Division of 
Sewerage, Department of Public Service 


Coarse Screens at 
Brockton, Mass. 
E use a coarse bar screen with 114- 


inch openings just ahead of the 
sewage pump. This screen removes 


about 250 pounds of material per 10%% 
million gallons of sewage flow. The 
daily flow of sewage is about 3.5 million 
gallons. 

The screenings are disposed of by 


burial, but we believe that incineration 
is the best method if properly conducted. 
F. H. KENNEDY, 
Chemist, Brockton Sewer Department 


Screening Los Angeles 
Sewage 

I OTH coarse and fine screens are used 
Angeles, Calif. Approxim 
ately 30 tons of screenings are collected 
daily from a total sewage flow averaging 
100 million gallons. The screenings are 
disposed of by incineration without odor 


Lioyp ALpRICH, 
City Engineer 


Explosibility of Manhole 
Atmospheres 


THE explosibility of an atmosphere de- 
pends on the quantity of combusti- 

bles and on the percentage of oxygen in 
the mixture. If 17 per cent or more oxy 
gen is present, its effect is not important, 
but if the oxygen content is below thi: 
limit, it becomes important in determin 
ing the relative explosibility. If com 
bustibles are absent, the flame of a safety 
lamp using naphtha as fuel is extin- 
guished when the oxygen content of the 
atmosphere falls below about 17 per cent. 
Methane flames are extinguished and ex- 
plosions are impossible when the oxygen 
is less than 12.0 to 14.6 per cent, depend. 
ing on the quantity of carbon dioxide 
present. The higher the carbon dioxide 
content, the higher the oxygen value at 
which the flame is extinguished. Ethy 
lene flames are extinguished when the 
oxygen content falls below 10 per cent, 
and carbon monoxide and _ hydrogen 
flames are extinguished at oxygen con- 
centrations below about 6 per cent. 

Since different combustible gases will 
not propagate flame, and explosions are 
impossible when the oxygen is less than 
certain critical values, depending on the 
individual gas and the proportions pres- 
ent, it is difficult to determine the ex 
plosion hazards of atmospheres contain 
ing less than 15.0 per cent oxygen, re- 
gardless of the amount of combustible. 

In the investigations of combustibles 
in the manholes of utilities, in Boston, 
from 1929 to 1933, by the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, the Edison Electric I]luminat 
ing Co. of Boston, and the Boston Con- 
solidated Gas Co., the carbon dioxide con- 
tent ranged from 0 to 16.7 per cent. Ac- 
cording to Sayers Report, “Gas Hazards 
in Sewers and Sewage-Treatment Plant,” 
Public Health Reports, February 2, 1934, 
page 147, 2 per cent carbon dioxide in 
otherwise pure air will increase lung 
ventilation about 50 per cent, 3 per cent 
will increase ventilation 100 per cent, 
and 5 per cent will increase it 300 per 
cent, the breathing being laborious. Three 
or 4 per cent causes an oppressive fee}- 
ing and produces shortness of breath or 
panting, especially if one is working. 
Five or 6 per cent produces panting. 
headache, and flushed face; it is not 
possible to do very much work at these 
concentrations. 


in Los 
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9 A C —The Worst Hazard in Schoolhouse 


Fires can be EFFECTIVELY SAFEGUARDED AGAINST 


by installing 
GAMEWELL 


DUALARM| 


SYSTEMS 


Photo shows how Needham, Massachusetts officials protect their school 
children. Arrow points to Master Type Fire Alarm Box which auto- 
matically ealls the municipal fire department directly to the school- 
house when DUALARM system, inside the building, is operated for fire. 


~ arteteyy fires of the past have taught a lesson which many fire department and 
\” school board officials have failed to heed—a lesson showing the vital need for 
protection against PANIC in schoolhouse fires. 


PANIC has been the grim reaper of school children’s and teachers’ lives and the 
wrecker of human bodies in all major schoolhouse disasters of the past. In just six 
terrible schoolhouse fires, three hundred and fifty-three (353) deaths occurred—and 
PANIC was the largest contributing factor. 


A PANIC is quickly created in a schoolhouse fire — the highly imaginative 
youthful mind being particularly susceptible to it. A mere wisp of smoke circulating 
from a small rubbish fire in a basement—a cry of “Fire” from the lips of a frightened 
child—then instantly, an orderly and happy group is quickly thrown into a turmoil— 
a stampede for the exits starts, while death and serious injuries follow. 


The Gamewell Dualarm, a specially designed fire alarm system for schools, offers 
the most effective known protection against PANIC from a fire. It accomplishes the 
two most important things that should be done when fire is discovered in any school: 
(1) Gets the children out safely, (2) Calls the fire department to the scene quickly 
and automatically. The Dualarm, low in price, is the most complete and practical fire 
alarm system for schoolhouses that can be obtained. It requires no local battery that 
is likely to get out of order, and it costs nothing to maintain. Every fire chief and 
superintendent of fire alarm should urge his local school officials to install Dualarm 


Systems. 


Write for a copy of our catalog leaflet No. 2002AC featuring the Dualarm Systems. 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 


“A Box a Block’’ 


Do you mention THe American City? Please do. 
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Public Safet 
afety 
Squad Car - Ambulance No Shorts for Yonkers 209 — — = drills, demonstra 
tions and actua ire-service. 


in Cook County, Ill. 


TE have been using a combination 
squad car and ambulance for about 

two months and find it serving our pur- 
pose 100 per cent. 


We are using the 


Pontiac two-door sedan with built-in 
trunk, with the rear seat cut in two and 
working on hinges and strapped to the 
roof and the front seat removed, which 


enables us to handle a stretcher in first- 
class shape through the package com- 
partment in the rear of the car. We had 
the body work done in a shop in Chicago. 


these cars are 


Three of in use at 
present. This is an idea of Sheriff 
Toman, who wishes to give ambulance 
service to the people in the suburban 
towns in Cook County. The cars are 
available for squad-car duty 24 hours 
a day, and in cases of accidents or sick- 
ness can be converted into ambulances 
in less than one minute. 

H. H. Burns, 
Chief Highway Deputy Sheriff, 
Cook County, Chicago. 


Now that Alderman William E. Slater's 
a ordinance, printed below and passed 
by the Board, is signed by Mayor Joseph 
F. Loehr, it can cost one 30 days plus 
$150 to appear on any street of the city 
in bathing suit or equivalent. Here's 
how: 
GENERAL ORDINANCE No. 7—1935 
AN ORDINANCE REGULATING THE STREET ATTIRE OF 
Persons Over THE AGF oF Sixteen (16) Years 
IN THE City OF YONKERS 
The city of Yonkers, in ¢ 
vened, hereby ordains and enacts 
Section 1. No person over the age of 
shall be permitted to appear in bathing costume 
or in any other than customary street attire upon 


ymmon Council con 


16 years 


any public street or thoroughfare in the city of 
Yonkers. 

Section 2. The provisions this ordinance 
shall not apply to persons engaged in athletic 
contests for whic permission has been granted 
by the proper officials of the city of Yonkers 

Section 3 Any person violating any provision 
of this ordinance shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 


and shall be liable to a fine not exceeding $150, 
or to imprisonment not exe 
both such fine and imprisonment 
Section 4. This ordinance shall take effect im 
mediately after publication as required by law 
Passed by the Commoun Council at a stated 
meeting held July 1, 1935, by unanimous vote of 


those present. 


eding 30 dé 


Power Raising Ladder 
at Cambridge, Mass. 
QLE new Peter Pirsch ladder and 


water tower is raised entirely by 
mechanical power, including raising and 
lowering both main and fly ladders and 
revolving the operating deck. This is 
all done by one man, and allows the re- 
mainder of the ladder crew to operate at 
the fire. 

The truck is equipped with 341 feet of 
ladders, exclusive of the 85-foot aerial 
ladder, and has the usual equipment car- 
ried on ladder trucks, such as plaster 
hooks, axes, crowbars, life nets and life 
guns, jacks, covers, gas and smoke masks, 
and a 60-gallon booster tank and pump. 
In addition, we have a Morse ladder pipe 
attached to the top of the main ladder, 
equipped with a 
14-inch nozzle, 
which acts as a 
water tower. 


The ladder truck 
and equipment 
weigh a little over 
25,000 pounds and 
are 61 feet long 
from front bump- 
er to overhang of 
ladder. The mo- 
tor is a Hercules 


We have also used the ladder 
the main ladder, and on three occasions 
have had a 1*4-inch nozzle on the top ot 
the fly ladder, which extended to the full 
height of 85 feet, delivering 800 
gallons per minute without the use of 
guy lines or leaning against the building 


pipe on 


We believe we have the last word in 
aerial ladders, and I am very pleased 
to state it has given entire satisfaction 


since we acquired it. 
HerMan E. GutHeim. 
Department, Cambridge, Mass 


Chief of Fire 


Non-Criminal Fingerprints 


To the Editor of THe AMERICAN City: 
I have read with interest the article in 


your May issue entitled “Many Cities 
File Voluntary Fingerprints.” The filing 
of non-criminal fingerprints as an in 


fallible means of identity in the event 
of accident or illness resulting in death 
or incapacitation is a matter of great 
moment to me. I feel that the use of 
fingerprints in civil and commercial life, 
as distinguished from criminal identifica 
tion purposes, has great possibilities for 
useful service. 
J. Eocar Hoover, 


Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
Washington, D. C. 


Steel Aerial Ladders 
HE Seagrave Corporation has devel 
oper a service aerial ladder truck with 
the 65-foot all-steel ladder in three se« 
tions and hydraulically operated. The 
truck is under 40 feet in length and re 
quires no tillerman. 


Ohio’s First Two-W ay Radio 
THE first two-way police radio system 


in the state of Ohio will be installed 
this summer by the city of Hamilton. 
General Electric ultra high frequency 


equipment; 150-watt headquarters trans 
mitter and 15-watt 
prowl cars. 


transmitters on six 


6-cylinder, 5°4- 


inch bore by 6- 
inch stroke, 198 
hp. The truck 
was placed in 


commission March 
12, 1935, and the 
aerial ladder has 
been raised nearly 


CAMBRIDGE, 
MECHANICALLY HOISTED 


MASS.. 85-FOOT LADDER 
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Atlantie City 
Proud of Layne 
Water System 


Layne Wells Solve Problem 
of Salt Contamination For 
** America’s Playground” 


Proud of the thousands of compliments 
on the freshness, taste and purity of 
their city’s water are officials of “Amer 
ica’s Playground”—Atlantic City, N. J. 


For, indirectly, each compliment is a | 


tribute to their work in the face of seri- 
ous obstacles to give Atlantic City a 
water supply second to none. 


Separated from the mainland by ap 
proximately five miles of salty marsh, 
Atlantic City, prior to 1920 drew water 
from wells driven through 400 feet of 
salt water bearing stratum and about 300 
feet of impervious clay. 

Salt Contamination 

But due to the salt water bearing 
stratum, many of these wells very rap- 
idly became contaminated by salt water 
which seeped in through the casing. As 
a result they had to be abandoned sooner 
or later. 

\ number of vears ago, the Layne-New 
York Co. one of the affiliated companies 
of Layne & Bowler, Inc., started to de- 
velop for Atlantic City wells of the clay 
rotary seal method, to meet the salt con- 
tamination problem. 

These wells were rotated to the fresh 
water bearing stratum and clay was in- 
jected under high pressure in the salt 
water stratum to seal off permanently 
salt water from the wells. 


Not only was the contamination prob- 
lem solved, but the wells produced 
approximately 500 gallons per minute. 
Eleven more Layne wells followed, and 
the water from them is of high quality. 

Find “Lost” Stratum 

Several years later, at its own expense, 
Layne-New York developed for Atlantic 
City, on the mainland at Absecon,a 1,000- 


gallon-per-minute Layne well in a strat- | 


um that outside engineers contended did 
not exist. 


Equipped with a Layne Turbine Pump, | 
the well has been kept in production | 


approximately 24 hours per day. City 
officials added it to the municipal sys- 
tem after a 30-day test. 

This demonstration furnished conclu- 
sive proof that the deep stratum beneath 
Absecon practically eliminated for Atlan- 
tic City the problem of a source of sup- 
ply, and that the city was assured an 
ample volume of water for all needs for 
years to come. 


Layne service, such as was rendered 
to Atlantic City, is available to munici- 
palities and industries everywhere 
through Layne affiliate companies locat- 
ed the world over. 


THE AMERICAN CI 


A mule car still COULD haul passengers. And 
that’s the job for which it originally was designed. 

But try to imagine a mule car as part of a modern trans- 
portation system! Yet hundreds of industries and municipal- 
ities that might laugh at the idea, rely for water supply on 
systems that belong to the mule car era. 

Advances and improvements in the field of water supply 
have kept abreast of the remarkable advances in all other 
fields. 

That's why a modern system of Layne Pumps and Wells 
can produce at a fraction of the cost an equal or greater 
volume of water than a system which might have been a 
model of efficiency 25 or 30 years ago. 

All over the world, Layne is showing progresisve indus- 
tries and municipalities how to increase water volume, yet 
lower costs. 

Why not take advantage of the Layne organization's 50 
years of rich experience to help you solve your water supply 
problem? 

The coupon below will put you in touch with the nearest 
Layne representative, who gladly will discuss the problem 
with you without obligating you in the least. 


THINK: 
OBSOLETE EQUIPMENT COSTS 30% MORE TO OPERATE 


AND WELL WATER SYSTEMS 


LAYNE & BOWLER, Incorporated, 
Department B, General Offices, Memphis, Tennessee. 


Without obligation to me, I would like to discuss my (1) water supply, 1) deep well 
pumping problem with your representative. Please have him communicate with me. 


Name_ 


Address 


| 
| 


Do you mention Tae American City? Please do. 
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L, No. 


470 Fourth Avenue 
New York 


35 Cents, $2 a Year 


Hartley Dodge Memorial, Madison, N. J. 


By JOHN H. 


TALMADGE 


Borough Clerk 


EPLACING the outgrown and scattered quarters in 
R which its municipal offices and police and fire de- 
partments had formerly been housed, the borough 
of Madison, N. J., is now occupying what is believed to be 
the finest and most adequate municipal building to be 
found in any community of similar size. For this mag- 
nificent structure of granite, marble and bronze, the munic- 
ipality is indebted to one of its most public-spirited citi- 
zens, Mrs. Marcellus Hartley Dodge. 
Plans for such a building for Madison had been forming 
in Mrs. Dodge’s mind for at least eight years, the site hav- 


an viewed from the Lackawanna 
Railroad station directly opposite, or by those passing along 
Kings Road, a main thoroughfare to and from Newark, N. J., 
and New York City. 

Entering the one is impressed with the har- 
mony and simplicity Westland 
marble of the most beautiful blue-pink tint is used in finishing 
the vestibule, One of the 
striking features of the entire amount of solid 
used throughout. Not only the entrance doors from the 
four but the public 

slop-sink lavatories, etc., of 


impressive appearance as 


main vestibule. 


evidenced on every hand. 


staircase, and upper corridor. most 


structure is the 
bronze 
rotunda 


telephone 


into the main first-floor offices, 


booths. closet. are 


. Shapter, 


DODGE MEMORIAI 


ing been purchased and deeded to the borough by her in 
1927. After the untimely death of her son, Marcellus 
Hartley Dodge, Jr., while touring France in August, 1930, 
following his graduation from Princeton University, it 
was decided by Mrs. Dodge to dedicate the edifice, when 
erected, as a memorial building. 

Fronting on Kings Road and occupying the entire block 
from Green Avenue to Maple Avenue, the building presents 


MADISON’S NEW Mi 


irchitect 
HARTLEY 


Photograph by Richard Dwight Huds 
NiCIPAL BLILDING 


bronze. All exterior doors are of the same construction and 
add unspeakably to the richness and beauty of the structure. 

On the first floor are the offices of the sh Clerk, Water 
and Light Department, Board of Tax Assessors, and Tax Col- 
lector. On the head of the 
luxuriously appointed Council Chamber. Heavy 
doors open upon a checkerboard floor of alternate black and 
white marble. The walls are paneled white. Red drapes 
lined with gray decorate the five Two large chande- 


Joroug 


stairs is a 


mahogany 


second floor at the 


windows. 


The 
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LPPER LEFT-—MAIN ROTUNDA 
LOWER LEFT—COUNCIL CHAMBER 


liers of fifteen lights each illuminate this room. The Council 
table, dominated by the Mayor's desk at the end, is surrounded 
with oak chairs upholstered in rich red leather. The Mayor's 
office and a committee room are directly back of the Council 
Chamber, and connected by doorways on either side of the 
Mayor’s rostrum. 

On the second floor are also the offices of the Water and 
Light Department Superintendent, Borough Engineer, Board 
of Health, Borough Attorney, and Endowment Trustees, and 
several unassigned rooms for future use. 

rhe Police Department, Recorder’s office and Court occupy 
the entire easterly wing of the building. Here are the desk 
sergeant’s quarters, Chief and Lieutenant’s offices, social room, 
jury room, detention room, block of five cells, room for con- 
fiscated property, a large room for lodgers, shower baths, etc. 

It is the feeling of those of us who are familiar with the 
building that no other volunteer fire department in the country 
enjoys quarters such as are here provided. There is room 
for five pieces of apparatus. The five bronze‘doors are of the 
automatic type, opening and rolling back overhead by control 
from the driver's seat. Within twenty-five seconds as each 
piece of apparatus rolls over an electric plate in the floor 
opposite each doorway, the doors close. Two spacious recrea- 
tion rooms are provided, one equipped with pool and billiard 
table, the other for reading and cards. In the basement is 
space for quoits and other games. The social room on the 
second floor has a special maple floor for dancing—-the only 
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UPPER RIGHT—-BOROUGH CLERK’S OFFICE 
LOWER RIGHT—FIRE APPARATUS ROOM 


wooden floor in the entire building. This room is finished in 
knotty pine. The completely equipped kitchen would be 
delight to any housewife. 

Storage space is provided in the basement for surplus fire 
apparatus, police motorcyles and car, water and light meters 
and line material, election booths and ballot boxes; and there 
is a workshop for the Water and Light Department. Ample 
parking spacé is provided in the rear of the building for all 
cars used by the various municipal departments. 

The taxpayers of Madison are indeed most fortunate in 
having among their number one who has both the ability 
and the inclination to assist so materially. It is under- 
stood that the structure has cost upwards of $1,000,000. 
Moreover, it is endowed most generously, so that for many 
years to come Madison, while enjoying all the benefits that 
go with a municipal building of this kind, will not be 
called upon to spend much more for upkeep than has been 
the case under former cramped conditions. 

Many descriptive articles will doubtless be written re- 
garding this building, all of which must fail to do justice 
to its beauty and grandeur. That it may be fully appre- 
ciated, it is necessary to look upon it with one’s own eyes. 
Ample opportunity to inspect the building will be gladly 
extended to any municipal official or employee whe may 
wish to come to Madison. 
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N June, 1933, the National Recovery Act was passed 

by Congress with a view toward abating the depres- 

sion. It was considered necessary to create a new 
Federal organization to undertake a problem without prec- 
edent. There were many delays and much red tape, to- 
gether with the accompanying complaints and criticisms, 
to which engineers (including the writer) and municipal 
officials contributed their share. However, now that the 
smoke has cleared away, it seems only fitting to take a 
quiet moment to consider some of the things which have 
actually been accomplished. 

The accomplishments represent, in many cases, projects 
which should have been installed ten years ago and which. 
without the impetus of Government aid, would not have 
been undertaken in the next ten years. The accomplish- 
ments also include installations well executed and on a 
sound economic basis in spite of contingent difficulties 
and cumbersome regulations. In this quiet moment we 
can afford to lay aside political considerations and differ- 
ences of opinion as to Federal policies of financing and 
even temporarily discard the element of unemployment 
relief which was abated in many localities through the 
means of this new Federal service. It is the purpose of 
this brief article to state the salient facts with reference to 
three sewerage projects installed by this office under the 
auspices of the PWA. These three instances are to be 
taken only as typical of numerous other projects having 
somewhat the same history and completed with similar 


success, 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 


The garbage and rubbish dump areas at Canajoharie 
were rapidly being exhausted and the public was tiring 
of the smudge, rats and unsightly and unsanitary conditions 
of the dump. Raw sewage was discharged into the Mo- 
hawk River, and it was admitted that this second unsani- 
tary condition would be the cause of state action in the 
not distant future. 

The installation at Canajoharie consists of a combina- 
tion of two disposal processes, namely, an incinerator and 
a sewage works. The incinerator has a capacity of 18 
tons per 24 hours and the sewage works includes coarse 
screens, sewage pumping plant, preliminary sedimentation 
and heated separate sludge digestion. The sewage sludge 
is heated by hot water generated in coils in the combus- 
tion chamber of the incinerator, and the gas from the 
sludge digestion tank may be returned as an auxiliary fuel 
to the incinerator or used in a gas-fired hot water heater 
which serves the hot water storage tank. This stored hot 
water generated by the incinerator is also used for the 
heating of the building. Air-dried sewage sludge has been 


burned in the incinerator but is first needed for fertilizing 
the sandy site of the wastes disposal plant. 

Application for PWA loan and grant was made in 
September, 1933, contracts were let in May, 1934, and a 
public inspection of the operating plant was held on 
December 15, 1934. Five separate contracts were let for 


PWA Has Helped Sewerage Construction 


By HENRY W. TAYLOR 
Consulting Engineer, New York City 


different parts of the work, and the final costs under these 
contracts are tabulated below: 


Construction contract 


Incinerator contract 
Pumping contract 2.120.00 
Sludge conveyor 2 340.00 
Sludge digestion tank . 5,465.00 

an 


Miscellaneous costs by village erat 


Fetal (exclusive of land and engineering). $51,647.88 


The Beech Nut Packing Co. is located in Canajoharie 
and constitutes the main industrial activity of the munt 
ipality. Owing to the size of the industry eompared with 
the normal population of the village, which is taken at 
3.000, the wastes are much in excess of the normal popula- 
tion contribution, and provision has reaily been made tor 
a normal population equivalent of 6.000. On the basis 
of the actual capacities supplied, which are adequate {o: 
6,000 people, the per capita cost for the combined unit 
is approximately $8.50. Owing to the combination of 
the two utilities, it would be difficult to segregate the 
separate cost of incineration and sewage treatment, but it 
is considered that the cost of labor and materials on this 
job was well within the range of a commercial contract. 
In addition, there is the element of the grant, which will 
ultimately develop to be about $14.000. On the basis of 
the net cost to the municipality, the per capita charge on a 
6.000 population equivalent is reduced to about $6.00. 


St. Albans. Vt. 


lor the last 40 years the city of St. Albans has been 
discharging its municipal drainage into a small brook 
which traverses 61% miles of agricultural territory. The 
summer flows of this brook are practically nil, and the 
conditions of the stream as they traversed the dairy farms 
produced sufficient agitation by the milk inspectors of two 
states to result in rejection of milk in some municipal 
markets. The project consists of an extension of the trunk 
sewer, Coarse screens, pre-aeration, preliminary sedimenta 
lion, post-aeration, separate unheated sludge digestion, and 
16,000 feet of outfall sewer, consisting of 18-, 15-, 12- and 
10-inch piping. The outfall sewer short-cireuits the dam- 
aged dairy farms and delivers the treated sewage to a point 
in the same stream beyond the range of agricultural activ- 
The out- 
fall sewer is arranged for the continuation of the aeration 


ities and into the backwater of Lake Champlain. 


process initiated in the sewage works itself, by means of 
mushroom aerators, drop manholes, artificial ventilation, 
natural ventilation, high velocities and turbulence. Con- 
tracts were let in November, 1934, and the plant was put 
into preliminary operation on May 14, and was in full 
operation July 15. The approximate final figures on the 
various contracts let in connection with this work may be 
stated as follows: 


General construction contract $65,000.00 


Tile pipe contract 14.000.00 
Cast iron pipe contract 4.000.00 
$83,000 01 
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VIEW OF SEWAGE WORKS FROM TOP OF SLUDGE TANK EMBANKMENT, ST. ALBANS, VT. 


r, 


Office building at left, settling and aeration tanks in cente 
well at right Men working 


Ihe population of the city of St. Albans is about 6,000, 
and the plant design called for a capacity for 10,000 popu- 
lation. In addition to the plant as described above, there 
were installed under the auspices of the TERA two large 
lagoons containing an area of about 4 acres and having 
a capacity of over 3 million gallons, which are to be used 
in connection with wet-weather flows from the combined 
trunk sewer. The outfall sewer was designed to take three 
times the normal dry-weather flow to the isolated point 
described above, and additional quantities of flow from 
the trunk sewer are temporarily discharged into the la- 
goons, which answer as storage reservoirs during the 
period of storm, and which are drained after the sub- 
sidence of the storm, through the outfall sewer. 


Malone, N. Y. 


The Salmon River flows through the center of the munic- 
ipality of Malone, and in 1933 there were discovered to be 
alrout 30 separate sewage outlets into the river. During 
dry weather when the power dams are not overflowing, the 
area between the dam and the tailrace of the power plant 
is practically dry, affording no dilution for the sewage 
discharged into this river section. The attendant nuisance 
need not be described. 

Applic ation for PWA loan and grant was first filed in 
July. 1933. On account of Federal hesitation, the work 
was started in October under the TERA, automatically 
transferred to CWA, and later the original PWA applica- 
tion was fractured to permit of continuance of CWA and 
to confine the PWA interest to a grant on the sewage works 
only. 

The population of Malone is about 9,000 and the sewage 
works was designed for 11,000 population. Under TERA 
and CWA about 28,000 feet of intercepting sewer and 
lateral trunk sewers were installed from November, 1933, 
to April, 1935, ranging from 8 to 18 inches in size as per 
the following tabulation: 


Siz Lineal Feet 
18” concrete 6.113 
15” concrete ‘ 3.456 
14” cast iron er 820 
12” concrets 1,105 
12” cast iron ‘ 620 
10” cast iron 15s 
8” tile ‘ . 10,372 


on 


line of outfall sewer indicated in background, drainage 
lagoon channel at extreme left 


795 
27.654 


The concrete pipe was built by the municipality with 
CWA labor, and in a concrete plant rented from the owner 
for the winter. The following tabulation will give the 
approximate expenditure under the different services: 


fetal gross expenditures including preliminary surveys, con 


sultation, design, supervision, under TERA and CWA........ $145,000.00 
Net expenditures by the municipality 67,000.00 
PWA contracts for sewage works: 
General construction contract ............. . $20,305.29 
Sludge COMVOVOT 3,145.00 
Electric, plumbing and miscellaneous work... 5,360.21 
cess . . $29,808.50 29,808.50 


$96,808.50 


Under the PWA contracts the cost of the sewage works 
was less than $3.00 per capita exclusive of engineering. 
Allowing for the grant of about $9,000, the net cost is 
reduced to $1.90 per capita. The sewage works consists 
of a low-level pumping station, preliminary sendimenta- 
tion, post-aeration, heated separate sludge digestion with 
a special design in which the sludge digestion tank lies 
underneath the settling tanks, together with a complete 
jetter system for the hydraulic cleaning of all baffles, for 
jetting of top sludge, and jetting of bottom sludge. The 
office building of the sewage plant also includes a large 
garage and shop, and the installation includes sludge dry- 
ing beds and considerable landscaping. The PWA con- 
tracts for the sewage works were let in September, 1934, 
and the plant was put into operation about the Ist of 
February, 1935. 


Economic Construction 


In each case cited the impetus of Federal aid produced 
a quick result and solved a problem of long standing. In 
each case it is considered that the gross cost of construction 
would be well within range of commercial operations and 
that the net costs resulting from grant rebates have repre- 
sented a real economy to the municipality in addition to 
the collateral benefits constituting the main object of the 
PWA movement. 
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Water Department Handicapped by 


Free Services and Unpaid Bills 


By WILLIAM TROTTIER 


Secretary, Lowell Finance Commission, Lowell, Mass. 


HE Finance Commission of Lowell, Mass.. 
of its budget work, has devoted a great deal of time 
to a study of the Water Department of that city. 

As a result of its deliberations, it feels that there is an 

opportunity to so conduct the affairs of the Department 

that greater benefit shall accrue to the water takers. 
The Water Department of Lowell is the only depart- 

ment in the city producing and selling a commodity. + 


as part 


is more important than public service corporations in that 
its commodity is an actual necessity; and the difference 
between it and other public services is that it is municipally 
owned and therefore not run for profit. Valued at over 
21, million dollars, the Water Department would have 
produced an average of $72,000 of revenue yearly if it 
were privately owned. 

The Lowell Water Department must live on its own 
revenue, and income has been decreasing rapidly. From 
the high mark in recent years of $402,000, in 1923, the 
Department reached a low mark of $318,000 in 1932. In 
February, 1935, it had a surplus of $18,000, and accounts 
receivable of $54,519.39. 

In living within its reduced income, the Department has 
curtailed substantially since 1926, at which time it was 
being run in a manner which might be termed too lavish. 
Expenses have been reduced by a policy of no replace- 
ments, until now, generally speaking, expenditures are 
adequate for the normal needs of the Department and 
not much more. The appropriation for supplies has been 
reduced to a point where any requirement for some slightly 
unusual supplies, such as sand and coke, becomes exceed- 
ingly difficult to finance within its revenue. Any substan- 
tial decrease in revenue from now on must inevitably be 
reflected in reduced payroll, which is the only item now 
left where any degree of control is possible. 


Effect of Unpaid Bills on Cost of Water 


At the present scale of maintenance cost, water in Lowell 
costs about $3.20 per year for every man, woman and 
child. Unpaid bills serve to keep up this cost. That is 
where the more than $54,000 of bills receivable as of 
February 1, 1935, operates against the water taker, and 
keeps his bills at a high level by precluding any possi- 
bility of rate reduction. 

It cannot be repeated too often that the city is pumping 
substantially twice as much water as is being paid for. 
This does not mean that there are tremendous leaks in the 
ground, although undoubtedly there are some such that 
could profitably be stopped. The other city departments 
consume a great deal of water that is not paid for, but 
this, upon analysis, is not as unfair as it seems at first 
glance. 


There is an ordinance providing for a hydrant rental 
fee of $10 per year per hydrant. This would mean a pay- 
ment by the city to the Water Department of about $18,000 
The city departments consume about 


per year if paid. 


$12.000 worth of water per year, most of which is not 
paid for. Another ordinance provides for a payment of 
$5,000 per year for the use of water on parks and play- 


This. likewise, is not enforced. 
Free Water Is Wasteful 


When it is paid for, the con 
If it is not paid for, no atten- 


erounds, 


Free water is wasteful. 
sumer watches for leaks. 
tion is paid to leaks, as a rule, and waste naturally follows. 
It should not be so, but experience has shown it to be 
true in most cases. 

The large amount of water consumed and not paid for 
therefore becomes an added burden on the consumer who 
does pay his bill, and delays by just so much the time 


when he can get lower water rates. 


Revenue Now Consumed by Routine 
Maintenance 


The Water Department itself is using up practically all 
of its revenue in purely routine maintenance work, so that 
when any unusual expenditure arises, loans must be _ re 
sorted to, thereby increasing the expense of keeping up 
the plant. The Department is adequately manned, as has 
been stated, and is headed by men of experience and good 
judgment. Many of the employees are of tremendous value 
in keeping the Department functioning properly. The 
plant is so laid out that the needs of fifty years to come 
Expansion 


can be met at no added cost for surveys. 


plans are on file. The thing that is iacking is a more 
judicious financial policy. This can be summarized in 
this way: 

1. A determined effort to bring in all legitimate rev- 
enue. 

2. The establishing of a reasonable surplus which may 
he regarded as a fund for the replacement of vital parts 
of the physical plant within its revenues, so far as possible. 

3. A lowering of the water rates, which are admittedly 
high. 

In order to bring this about, it is essential that the ex- 
penditures for the ordinary routine maintenance of the 
Department be kept within reasonable limits, and that the 


system of charges be maintained at a fair and just level. 


From the Poughkeepsie 


Fire Department 


ERSONNEL of the Fire Department of the city of Pough 
keepsie. ( population 10.000 numbers 35. paid 
men, a paid chief, two part-paid deputies. ‘There is a mod 
ern Gamewell fire-alarm system with paid superintendent and 
two men always on duty. Apparatus consists of three 1.000 
gallon pumpers—two American La France and a Mack; two 
combinations, a Stutz and a Mack; an emergency unit pro 
duced by the Department. Says Chris W. Noll: 
“They run from 20 years of age down: no 
ill kinds 


wax- and gum-treated We have a complete water systen n our 
OK'd by the National Board of Fire Underwriters.’ 


cemplaint of service on any 


piece of apparatus we have We use nd makes of } 


mostly 
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Street and Sidewalk Repair 


Many Unemployment Relief Projects 


HE accompanying illustrations furnished to 1) 
T American City by Hon. M. C. Smith, Mayor 

Greenville, Miss., demonstrate what has been do: 
in one city which has taken advantage of the opportuni! 
presented through the President’s relief program not on! 
to furnish work for the unemployed in the community but 
also to use this program for general repairs and in th 
general interest of the municipality. Greenville has a 
population of 15,000. Its relief program has used from 
60 to 95 per cent of the funds for labor. 


THE CONDITION SHOWN AT THE LEFT EXISTED IN FOURTEEN 
BLOCKS OF BRICK PAVEMENT LAID IN 1904 


NOTE THE LARGE GROUP OF HAND LABORERS IN THIS PAIR OF ILLUSTRATIONS, WHICH 
SHOW THE METHOD OF TEARING UP THE OLD PAVEMENT AND PREPARING THE SAND BASE 
FOR THE RE-LAYING OF THE BRICK 


METHODS USED IN LAYING AND PREPARING THE SAND CUSHION AND RE-LAYING AND 
ROLLING THE BRICK ON ONE OF THE REPAVING PROJECTS DONE WITH RELIEF LABOR 


i & 
“2 GOVER SERVICE STATION | 
a 


Projects in Greenville, Miss. 


Expend 60 to 90 Per Cent for Labor 


INTERIOR VIEW OF THE EVERGENCY RELIEF ADMINIS 
TRATION HEADQUARTERS, WHICH HAS A TOTAL FLOOR 
SPACE OF 47.846 SQUARE FEET, PROVIDING AMPLE 


ROOM FOR OFFICES, SEWING ROOMS AND STORAGE 


The monthly expense of this office has been about $300, of which 


the city contributes $250 and Washington County $50 


The photographs on these two pages show only a_ portion 


the work which has been done in Greenville Other types 

work have included resurfacing gravel streets, the laying of rein- 

forced concrete storm sewers, and improvements to the water 
works 


THIS PAIR OF ILLLUSTRATIONS SHOW WHAT HAS REEN 


HAZARDS AT STREET CROSSINGS THROUGH THE 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF STREET CORNER 


IMPROVEMENT, 


ACCOMPLISHED IN 


IMPROVEMENT 


WHICH 


CORRECTING 


AND REPAIR 


WIDENED 


rHE 


OF CURBS 


PRAFFI¢ 


WAY AND MADE THIS CORNER GENERALLY LESS HAZARDOUS TO PEDESTRIAN TRAFFIC 
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Taking the Skid Out of ley Pavements 


By G. N. GROWT 
Assistant Engineer-Maintenance, 
Wisconsin State Highway Department 


ROBABLY no part of highway maintenance work 
has come to be more appreciated by the motoring 
public than that phase of maintenance activity 
dealing with icy pavements. The best manner of facing 
this hazard is to reduce the condition to a minimum, when 
possible, by keeping the pavements of the heavier traveled 
routes in good shape as a snow-removal operation. The 
better the snow-removal job, the less ice will form on the 
pavement; and the less ice on a pavement, the less the 
hazard and the sooner it will disappear with the coming 
of the thaw. 
Many times it is impossible to reduce the ice condition, 
and the slippery pavement must be maintained in a rea- 
sonably safe condition for the traveling public. 


The Wisconsin Method 


Our method of maintaining an icy pavement has been 
to spread sand or cinders mixed with calcium chloride on 
the icy surfaces at all points that may be hazardous to 
traflic, such as hills, turns, intersections and railroad 
crossings. This work by the county highway departments 
has met with great favor from the public. For an icy 
pavement to be properly maintained, the spreading of 
this sand must be done as soon as possible after the 
icy condition arises, and the work cannot be done too 
quickly. Frequently, the ice condition comes during the 
night, and in several instances the counties have taken 
care of hazardous hill sections in the night time and not 
allowed the condition to remain until morning. This is 
the kind of service that is appreciated and should be 


given where necessary. 
Equipment 


The type of equipment required for dealing with icy 
pavements in this manner is neither elaborate nor expen- 
sive, and under the most serious conditions consists of 
only ordinary patrol trucks and one or more sand spread- 
ers. Large trucks may be used to some advantage in stock 
piling material for use where the haul is lengthy, but for 
carrying out the spreading work, we believe the ordinary 
i\4-ton patrol truck is most economical. It is sometimes 
necessary that this equipment be used at night, and fo: 
such use the truck-should be properly lighted as a main- 
tenance vehicle. In addition, a light should be so at- 
tached to the truck as to throw a good beam to the rear 
of the vehicle, so that the workman can see what he is 
doing. This type of lighting equipment is especially 
called for when a sand spreader is used at the rear of 
the truck, because when the truck box is raised, neither 
the man on the spreader nor the driver can see the work 
and it becomes more luck than judgment if an accident is 
avoided. 

We have recommended the use of the sand spreader 
for this work and believe it is by far the best and most 


August Is None Too Soon 
to Prepare 


for Winter Perils 


economical way of handling the spreading. In selecting a 
mechanical spreader, it must be borne in mind that the 
machine must be able to handle the type of cover materia! 
that will be used. It should not plug too easily from over- 
size material and small frozen lumps. It should be simp 
to operate and must fit into the local conditions where it 
will be used. The sand spreader serves its purpose bes! 
where the section of surface to be covered is of quite an 
extent, such as a long hill. It is a mistake, however, to 
plan to take care of all the hazardous conditions in a 
county with one or two spreaders, because the time to 
serve the public is as soon as the ice condition is present, 
and the work should not be allowed to wait until a truck 
and a spreader are available. 


Materials 


For this type of maintenance work, the only materials 
necessary are sand or cinders and calcium chloride. In 
most localities, cinders are scarce and impossible to ob- 
tain, and sand, therefore, is more frequently used. No 
particularly high-grade sand is required but the best 
local sand available should be used. In the western part 
of Wisconsin, it is never necessary to ship in sand for this 
purpose, even in the clay and limestone ridge country. 
Here sand rock is blown out or a fair grade of creek sand 
is used. A high-quality sand is not of sufficient advantage 
to warrant a greatly added expense to secure it instead of a 
poorer local sand. It should not be inferred, however, that 
any sand will do. Fine sands blow away too easily on a 
wind-swept surface and do not furnish that traction desired. 
The sand selected should not contain dirt, clay or large 
pebbles, but should be fairly coarse. 


Stock Piles 


From the nature of the work, it is evident that this sand 
must be stock piled to make it available for use, and the 
time to do this is before the ground freezes in the fall of 
the year. The sand should be hauled from the pit and 
mixed with calcium chloride, and the piles placed near the 
hills, turns, ete., that will require sanding. The piles 
should be of sufficient size to last through ordinary winter 
conditions and provide several treatments of the surface, 
unless a local pit will be open and available for use 
throughout the winter months. 


Calcium Chloride 


Calcium chloride is better adapted for treating icy 
pavements than other chlorides having similar properties, 
because it is more effective at low temperatures and has 
less corrosive effects, and its cost is within reason when 
used economically. This material must be on hand at the 
time of stock piling the sand, and can be purchased from 
any of the dealers manufacturing and selling this product. 
Because economy is necessary to the success of this work, 
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cium chloride should be purchased in carload lots only, 
, take advantage of the freight difference. 
ounty probably has use for even a minimum carload of 


Since not one 


25 tons, the purchasing should be done by two or more 
counties going together on the shipment of the car. Often- 
times, cities also are anxious to come in on such a purchase. 
When a car of this material is ordered and arrives ai 
its destination, the parties in the deal should be on hand 
for their part of the shipment, for storage space is general- 
ly limited. 


Mixing and Covering 


The mixing of calcium chloride and sand can be done 
well enough at no great expense by hand. As the stock- 
piling work is done, mixing can be aided greatly by load- 
ing the truck in layers of sand with calcium chloride be- 
tween, and what added mixing is necessary can be don 
when the truck is dumping into the stock pile. The effec- 
tiveness of this mixture can be determined only by the 
ability of the chloride to hold the cover material to the 
ice surface, and is dependent upon the per cent of chloride 
in the mixture, the moisture content of the sand, and the 
temperature at which the work is carried on. A wet sand 
cover material would require a greater per cent of cal- 
cium chloride to make a mixture as effective as one where 
dry sand is used. For this reason, rain-soaked stock piles 
will lose their effectiveness, and if a covering is available 
for them they should be covered. 

A 50-pound mixture of calcium chloride per yard of 
normally dry sand will not freeze in a stock pile protected 
from rain and snow at zero temperatures. This mixture, 
when spread upon the icy surface, will not thaw into it 
appreciably, and its effectiveness is not beyond that of 
ordinary sand at below-zero temperatures. It is this 50- 
pound mixture that has been set up as a maximum to be 
used in Wisconsin on concrete pavements. 

The repeated treatment of calcium chloride and sand, 
particularly on newer pavements, has a detrimental scaling 
effect on the surface. It is believed that this detrimental 
effect is to some extent directly in proportion to the 
strength of the calcium mixture. It would follow, there- 
fore, that the weaker mixtures are less detrimental. The 
material mixed in the 50-pound proportions is not as et- 
fective in zero and sub-zero weather as we should like it 
to be, especially where finer local sands are used, and 
the treatment must be repeated more often to serve traffic. 
As a further precaution, it would seem reasonable that 
an accumulation of this cover material on the pavement 
should be cleaned off when it is no longer needed. 

On pavements other than concrete, such detrimental ef- 
fects, if they exist, have not become prominent enough to 
warrant so much precaution, and in extremely cold 
weather a mixture of about 75 pounds per cubic yard has 
all the desired effects upon an icy pavement needed to 
protect traffic. This additional chloride can be added to 
the stock-piled material at the time of application, where 
extreme conditions warrant it. 


Organization 


An organization to properly deal with icy pavements 
should be such that the men chosen for this work know 
when to do it, what to do, how much cover material to 
apply and how far to go in their operations. I believe the 


patrolmen scattered about the county on their respective 
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sections are the ones best adapted to make up this or- 
ganization. 

The preparation of the stock piles in the fall of the yea 
can be done by available help outside the regular patrol 
organization under direction of the superintendent, and 
this operation should not be left until the patrolman is 
available to use. 

During the regular maintenance season, the pavement 
sections are truck patrolled, and the truck equipment is 
best adapted to this winter work. The available sand 
spreaders in the county should be assigned to the patrol 
men on whose section they are most needed. 

In some conditions, it may be that the patrolman is not 
so situated as to be best able to take care of certain haz 
ardous points. In such cases, arrangements should be 
made with a reliable party outside the regular patrol or- 
ganization to handle such work. The organization must 
be made up of men who are responsible and who live rea 
sonably close to the portions of the highway that com- 
monly need this maintenance. The men of the organiza 
tion should be held responsible to spread the cover ma- 
terial from the available stock pile when this protection is 
needed, which is at the time the icy condition arises and 
not after an accident has occurred to call attention to the 
condition. Speed of handling the situation is the prime 
reason for a widespread organization to handle this type 
of maintenance. 


Spreading the Mixture 


The spreading of the cover material by hand should 
not be merely an action of throwing the mixture off the 
back end of the truck, but should be a process of spread 
ing the cover material in a reasonably uniform manner 
across the surface. On hill sections, traffic in both direc- 
tions should be served and a good width of covering 
placed. At railroad crossings the right half of the roadway 
as the crossing is approached by traffic should be given 
preference in spreading, and the cover material should be 
carried back sufficiently far from the crossing to allow 
motor vehicles to break their speed, even if a vehicle or 
two are waiting at a blocked crossing. At turns, the cover 
material should not be merely scattered in the sharp angle 
of the turn but should be carried well back onto the tan- 
gent on the side of the pavement where traffic will ap 
proach the turn. A_ well-sanded turn, grade crossing, 
grade separation or hill is one that can be approached at 
reasonable winter driving speed and can be traveled safely 
when meeting traffic or when the vehicle must be brought 
to a complete stop. 

The amount of cover material to apply should be that 
amount necessary to cover the surface enough to give the 
motorist complete control of his vehicle. Any more mate- 
rial added is a waste and may have a detrimental effect 
upon the surface. 


What Routes Should Be Sanded? 


The question of how far to go in carrying out this 
maintenance operation cannot be answered by any hard 
and-fast rule. There must naturally be some difference in 
degree of maintenance between various routes, because all 
state trunk highways are not alike in the type of winter 
traffic they carry. It would therefore be uneconomical to 
carry out this work on anything but the most serious con- 
ditions on a route unsurfaced by pavement and carrving 
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unfamiliar with the road and who, driving at reasona 
given some consideration speed for the general condition of the surface, has to | 
Paved routes, however, fall into a class pretty much the what comes before him. While it is realized that this ty 
same as to type of traffic, although the amount may vary of maintenance activity has met with great favor from | 
greatly. On these paved routes, there is often too great 1 traveling public, the funds available for the work at this 
variation in the degree to which this part of winter main- time do not permit treatment of the entire surface of 
tenance is carried in the different county organizations. icy route regardless of its importance. 

The work should be limited to icy conditions only. It is evident that to deal properly with icy pavemen| 
Some snow on the surface of a pavement is not an icy this type of maintenance requires the best efforts of t/ 
superintendent and county highway organization. Condi- 
tions change rapidly in the winter months, and supervisio 


purely local winter trathe, where the team sleigh must be 
in snow-removal operations. 


condition until the surface becomes too slippery for safe 


winter travel at a turn, a hill, ete. A slight grade or curve 
may be slippery but it should not need sanding. A gen- cannot be too close for economy in the work and service 


eral icy condition on a route may be less dangerous to to the public. It is needless to expect that with the best of 
organizations all the winter motorists can be kept on the 
pavement; that is an impossibility, because too many 
drivers are traveling at summer speeds on winter roads. 
Our duty is plainly to give the reasonable winter driver 
the protection he cannot safely do without, and to give it 


traflic than a pavement that is mostly clear of ice. The 
pavement mostly clear of ice invites speed and a shaded 
icy curve then should require attention. 

Generally speaking, the hazards of an icy pavement will 
stand out to the patrolman or superintendent, if he mental- 
ly puts himself in the position of the motorist who may be — to him when he needs it. 


SOURCE AND DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLIC WORKS FUNDS 
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OIVISION OF ECONOMICS ANO STATISTICS 


man waren PUBLIC WORKS ADMINISTRATION 


CHART SHOWING SOURCES AND DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLIC WORKS FUNDS AS OF APRIL 1, 1935 
From the new book, “Back to Work: The Story of PWA,” by Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior and 
Administrator of Public Works. (See page 93 of this issue) 
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T a recent meeting of a technical 
society whose committees in the 


The Annual Bill 


for in this year a count was taken of 


“publicly owned and tax-exempt mo- 


course of a year had drawn up (Estimated ) tor vehicles in the United States in 
a number of highly important but New vehicles ..... $30,000,000 1932.” 
controversial reports, it was explained Galion ... . 30.000.000 Regarding these figures the Bureau 
that these reports were merely tenta- Lubricating oil ..... 3,000,000 writes: “The best information avail- 
tive, that the committee had known — bo hes aarp ver saan able at the present time will be found 
that there would be many objections conger) aes ~ 1.380.000 on page 90 of the enclosed copy of the 
to them: but that these reports were Tires and tubes “Taxation of Motor Vehicles in 
so much better than any other infor- (trucks) ....... 6,300,000 This table chows information 
mation hitherto available that it had $76,680,000 by states but does not separate vehicles 


Under 


been decided to present them. 


owned by towns and cities. 


these circumstances, the reports were 

accepted. It is in this spirit that the U. 5. Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads’ tabulations of “Motor Vehicle Registrations” 
must be used. Compiled as they are from reports of state 
authorities whose statistics are not always comparable. 
many footnotes are needed for accurate analysis; as an 
over-all picture of the number of vehicles in the service 
of state. county and municipal governments, they are 
roughly indicative of the total. In any event, they are the 
only annual governmental statistics that aim to supply the 
need for the information tabulated. 

Accepting the tax-exempt figures at their face value 
there were in 1924 a recorded total of 44,986 motor vehi- 
cles registered free of tax by state and local governments. 
and 193.911 such vehicles in 1933. These figures, ex- 
clusive of motorcycles, are as follows: 


1924 14,986 1930 140.440 
1925 .. 71,801 1931 143,096 
1926 .. 94,484 1932 143,666 
1928 . 103,618 1934 193.911 
1929 . 118,828 


As a measure of all motor vehicles owned and operated 
by states, counties and municipalities (hereafter desig- 
nated “local governments”) these figures are admittedly 
incomplete. In 1924, they are incomplete for 27 states: 
in 1925 for 24 states; in 1926 for 22 states; in 1927 for 
21: in 1928 for 17; in 1929 for 15; in 1932 for 15; and 
in 1933 for only 4 states. Thus there has been a gradual 
improvement in the reporting by the states of these tax- 
exempt figures, culminating with substantial accuracy in 
1933. inasmuch as the four states omitted pay vehicle 
taxes and their vehicles are therefore included with the 
figures for tax-paid registrations. 

Thus it is known that in 1934 there were 193,911 motor 
vehicles owned by local governments on which registra- 
What is the total number of 
A working 


tion taxes were not paid. 
motor vehicles owned by these governments? 
answer to this question can be obtained by examining the 
U. S. Bureau of Public Roads statistics for the year 1932: 


This tabulation shows a total of 
299.407 motor vehicles owned by local governments plus 
tax-exempt not Subtracting 
790 to compare with the 143,666. tax- 
exempted vehicles recorded for this year in the usual man- 
ner, from state records, 


vehicles owned. 


253. 


sO 


motor- 
cycles, leaves 


The 1932 totals are as follows: 


Per 
Passenger cars 2,904 
Busses 12,734 ) 
Motorcycles 6.737 
Trailers 32,865 l 
Trucks and tractor trucks 121.76 1) 


250.007 


What the 1932 Figures Show 


States in which the local governments owned more than 
10,000 motor in 1932 California, lowa. 
Michigan, New York, Ohio and Pennsylvania. Vehicles 
owned per 1,000 population, exclusive of California be 
cause of the inclusion of public service vehicles, and of 
Ohio because the figure includes 24,645 trailers of less 
Mich- 
New York, 1.8; Ohio, 1.6: Pennsylvania, 2.3; 


This, indeed, is about the average for the 


vehicles were 


than 1,000 pounds, were respectively as follows: 
igan, 2.2; 
average 2. 
country as a whole. 

The heaviest truck-owning states, exclusive of California, 
were: Illinois, 4,710; Michigan, 6,410; New Jersey. 4.618: 
New York, 14,850; Pennsylvania, 16,826: Texas. 7.023: 
Wisconsin, 4,624; a total of 59,061 out of a grand total 
of 104,947, or 56 per cent. This is at the rate of 1.24 per 
1,000 population, against 0.9 for the country, and at the 
higher rate there would be 40.000 additional trucks owned 
by the local governments. Manufacturers take note. 

Owners of the largest number of passenger cars were: 
Kansas, 3,172; Massachusetts, 2,978; 
New Jersey, 3.797: 


Michigan, 2,857: 
New York, 6.008: Ohio, 5.772: Penn- 


* This publication may be obtained from the Superintendent of Docu 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C.. for 35 cents 
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svivania. 4.555: Tennessee, 2.832; Texas, 2,038; a total! 
of 33.709, or 0.64 cars per 1.000 population. This was 
about the rate for the country. 

More than 1.000 busses are owned in each of five states 

Michigan. Ohio, Tennessee, Texas and Washington. At 
this rate of 0.28 per 1,000, there would be 34,000 owned 
instead of 12,000. 

In the ownership of motorcycles, the outstanding states, 
exclusive of California, were New York, with 1,162, and 
Pennsvlvania. with 1.375. At this rate of 0.11 per 1,000, 
there would be 14,000 for the country instead of 6,951. 

The Big Fleets 

All these motor vehicles—250,000 in 1932 with many 
additions since—are owned, operated, maintained and re- 
placed by 48 states and the District of Columbia, by hun- 
dreds of counties, townships and districts, and by thou- 
sands of municipalities. Some of them are concentrate | 
in large fleets, while others are distributed a few to a polit- 
ical unit. 

The vehicles owned by a state government are com- 
parable in a way to those owned by a large city. The big 
user of cars and trucks in a state is the highway depart- 
ment. The New York State Highway Commission owns 
1.900. The New York City Department of Sanitation owns 
3.364: the Police Department owns 799, the Fire Depart- 
ment 741. and the Department of Water, Gas and Elec- 
tricity 334. 

Ownership by some other highway departments is as 
follows: Illinois, 2.000; North Carolina, 1,911; Texas, 
1.401: Indiana, 1.460; Virginia, 1,163; Pennsylvania, 
1.501: Tennessee, 1.146; Minnesota, 637; Florida, 432; 
Kansas, 510. Against these can be set the Los Angeles De- 
partment of Water and Power, 1,142, and the Mechanical 
Department of that city, with 696 cars and trucks, the 
Philadelphia Bureau of Maintenance and Repair, 526. 
Detroit owns 1,229 vehicles against 625 by the State High- 
way Department, and will add 52 trucks this year. 


City-Owned Vehicles Increasing 


The rate at which the cities are motorizing is indicated 
to same extent by a survey made this year (1935) by 
Tue American Crry. The cities surveyed range from 
the 8,500-8.800 population of Sheridan, Wyo., and Twin 
Falls. Idaho. to the 1.569.000 of Detroit, and aggregate 
3.285.000, or an average of 180,000 per city. 

These cities now own 4.238 motor vehicles, compared 
with 3.041 in 1928, an increase of 39 per cent in seven 
years or © per cent per year. This growth, moreover, has 
not been merely in passenger cars and trucks, but also in 
the numerous special types of vehicles used by cities. For 
example, while the city of Long Beach, Calif., now owns 
15 more trucks, 8 more tractors, and 20 more automobiles 
than it did in 1928, it has equipped itself with the fol- 
lowing vehicles, none of which it had then: 1 flusher, 
12 graders, 4 rollers, 2 sweepers, 2 ambulances, 12 motor- 
cycles. This is not a bolt that has been shot, for the city 
will purchase this year 10 trucks, 12 cars, and 8 motor- 
cycles. San Diego has been equally active, adding sprin- 
klers, dirt loaders and compressors, besides the types men- 
tioned for Long Beach, and this year will purchase 12 
trucks, 6 cars and a compressor. 


Spokane has added oiler, flushers, graders, rollers, 


sweepers, snow loaders, police wagons, and fire apparatus 
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h 


to the number of 45 where it had none in 1928, and 


year will buy trucks, graders, cars, police and fire a 
paratus, to the number of 20 pieces. 

Salt Lake City owned 151 vehicles in 1928, now h 
275, and this year will add 17 trucks, 20 cars and 5 m 
toreyeles. Milwaukee will buy 18 trucks and 30 cars. 


The Annual Bill 


At a rate of increase as conservative as 6 per cent pe: 
year, the 250,000 motor vehicles of 1932 have now becom: 
280.000. At a minimum figure, these publicly owned ve 
hicles consume $30,000,000 worth of gasoline, $3,000,000 
worth of lubricating oils, and $6,000,000 worth of parts 
and accessories. 

The remarkable fact is that there has been this increas: 
in municipally owned vehicles. The Automobile Manu 
facturers Association reports total purchases in the en 
tire country for all purposes as only equaling replace 
ments for the three years 1931-33. In addition to thes: 
new municipal vehicles worth some $10,000,000 per year, 
there have been replacements amounting, at 7 per cent 
per year, to $20,000,000, 

How much for tires and tubes? There are 87.000 pas- 
senger automobiles, calling for 122,000 replacements of 
casings and tubes, according to the Rubber Manufacturers 
Association. The wholesale prices of these, according to 
current Government reports, are $9.80 for tires and $1.50 
for tubes. Thus the states and cities buy each year about 
$1,380,000 worth of these products for passenger cars 
only. In addition, there are about 126.000 trucks, ex- 
cluding all trailers and deducting 25.000 for tire-less ve- 
hicles. The Rubber Manufacturers Association estimates 
truck-tire replacements at 1.5 per vehicle, which gives a 


total of 189,000 replacements. Average wholesale prices 
are $28.65 for tires and $4.75 for tubes. These figures 


produce a total of $6,300,000 for truck tires and tubes. 
This gives a grand total for both truck and passenger tires 
and tubes of $7.680.000. 


To the Editor of Tue American City: 

It is highly desirable to have entirely accurate figures for the total num- 
ber of motor vehicles registered in all states during each year by classes. 
The variation in state laws and registration practice, however, makes this 
impossible at the present time. Private and commercial registrations are 
accurately recorded in all states, although variations in registration classes 
prevent a wholly accurate classification of vehicles by type. In the case 
of publicly owned vehicles and those that for other reasons are exempt 
from the payment of registration fees, the figures reported are incomplete 
in many cases. Some states report only state-owned vehicles; others, al- 
though reporting vehicles owned by local governments, do not report 
police and fire-department cars, and other special classes, as these vehicles 
are exempt from any sort of registration. As noted in your article, a 
number of states charge against publicly owned vehicles the same fees 
as are imposed on private and commercial registrations. 

An accurate outline of the variations relative to the registration of 
official vehicles would require a study of the state laws and considerabl 
correspondence with the states. As there are relatively few official vehicles 
in comparison with approximately 24,000,000 private and commercial regis- 
trations, we have not as yet made a special effort to obtain more complete 
figures for these vehicles. 

In the 1932 survey detailed studies were made of the registration records 
in all states, and tax-exempt vehicles were segregated from other registra- 
tions, the number being 259,467, Even this total is probably not complete, 
as it does not include official vehicles which are not required to register 
with the state motor-vehicle departments. 

We are striving to increase the accuracy of our motor-vehicle tables. 
It should be remembered, however, that the states are interested mainly 
in the revenue derived from motor vehicles. It appears that they do not 
have inducement to set up an accurate record of vehicles exempt from the 
payment of registration fees. This Bureau has depended for its informa- 
tion entirely on the records of the states. 

H. S. Farpanx, 
Chief. Division of Information, U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Potted Plants? Or Adequate Landscaping 


for Community Projects? 


By MARJORIE 8, CAUTLEY 


Landscape Designer. Ridgewood, N. J. 


HE landscape development of community projects 
differs from the development of parks and larze 
private estates chiefly in the fact that when build- 
ing operations are undertaken on an extensive scale, the 
topography of the land 
must be altered to meet the 
requirements of sewers and 
street grades. Hence from 
a horticultural point of view, 
the character of the soil is 
destroyed, and must there- 
fore be re-created before 
planting can be considered. 
This involves an abnormal 
expense, which is seldom 
provided for in the budget. 
When good topsoil exists, 
it can be stripped and piled 
at a cost of 50 cents a cubic 
yard before sub-grading op- 
erations are begun. But that 
is only half the story. After 
buildings are completed and 
sidewalks laid, the topsoil 
must be replaced and spread 
by hand to a finished grade. 
On large areas this can be 
done for another 50c per cu- 
bic yard, but on small areas, 
where the soil has to be 
wheeled in by hand over 
walks and banks, the cost 
of handling is practically 
doubled. Then why not purchase it at $1.00 or $1.25 a 
yard to save time and trouble? 


Cost of Topsoil Plus Excavation 


The answer is obvious to any one interested in conser- 
vation. Topsoil cannot be manufactured like bricks. It 
is the result of decaying vegetable matter mixed, through- 
out centuries of time, with pulverized minerals, and it 
exists in a limited quantity over the surface of the earth 
as a thin layer—thinner on hillsides and thicker in valleys. 
Along the beds of streams, in swamps, and on the bottom 
of ponds a rich layer of black soil is known as “muck” 
by the farmer, and as “humus” by the gardener, who buys 
it by the bag or ton, to recondition poor soil. In gravelly 
areas, as on Long Island, concentrated humus can be 
worked into the ground in sufficient quantity to insure 
satisfactory plant growth, more cheaply than topsoil can 
be supplied. The reason is not that humus is less expen- 
sive than topsoil; on the contrary. But by working it into 
the existing sand and gravel, the cost of excavating shrub 
beds, ete., can be eliminated. 


GARDEN CITY APARTMENTS, CITY HOUSING 
CORPORATION, RADBURN, N. J. 
The limited dividend corporation is committed to good construction, 
durable pavements, community recreation, and planting which, when 
mature, should increase in value as the buildings depreciate 


In clay regions, such as northern New Jersey and The 
Bronx, New York, this is impractical. 
packs and bakes like cement. 


Existing subsoil 
It is impossible lo spa le. 
and has to be broken up wth a pick and removed. Where 
steam shovels and trucks can 
be used for excavation, the 
cost varies from 50 cents to 
60 cents a cubic yard: but 
where the work must be 
done by hand, the cost of 
excavation ranges from 
$1.50 in open areas, such as 
foundation planting along 
streets, to $2.00 in closed 
courts. The extra handling 
necessary to remove excava 
tion from interior courts in- 
creases the cost, just as it 
increases the cost of topsoil 
which must be wheeled from 
trucks into the courts by 
hand. 

Therefore, in estimating 
landscape costs for housing 
developments, topsoil — in 
place, plus removal of ex- 
cavation. may vary from 
$4.00 to $5.00 per cubic 
vard, depending local 
wages and whether relief 
labor is used or union labor. 
So much for the budget 
and the planting of the 


grounds has not yet begun! 


Landscape Allotment vs. Sales Value 


“Cut those costs,” cry the builders, “Cut the quantity 
of topsoil.” 

“Cut out the lawns altogether,” replies the landscape 
architect. “Use surfacing that will neither dry out nor 
die out. At least a third of the layout for a community 
project can be thrown into gravel or sand-clay surfaces 
for intensive use if properly designed with a_ border 
planting.” 

“Cut the depth of soil for the border planting,” comes 
the answer. “Cut out shrub beds, plant in pot-holes, cut 
the width of borders and the size of tree holes.” 

“Cut construction costs and increase maintenance?” 
inquires the landscape architect. “What chance of growth 
has a plant in a pot, or in a clay pot-hole? The leaves 
are already handicapped by the soot and gas of the city. 
What will happen when the roots exhaust that minimum 
allowance of soil? Why not chop them off and_ stick 
them in the ground like community Christmas trees?” 
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of certain features, such as colored tiles in bathroo: 
tricky kitchen equipment, gingerbread trim, and fa: 
evergreens. He skimps on construction, feeling that 
will be able to sell before the foundations settle, ; 
plaster cracks, the pavement heaves, the evergreens d 
But the limited dividend corporation is committed 
good construction, durable pavements, community recr: 
tion, and planting which, when mature, should increas 
in value as the buildings depreciate. A hawthorn hedge 
around a playground costs as much as a chain-link fenc 
The former attracts the city dweller, with white flower: 
green foliage and scarlet fruits. The latter, unadorned, 
suggests a factory yard. 

When buildings cover from thirty to forty per cent 
of the land, there remains from sixty to seventy per cent 
of the total area to be developed in “garden courts, parks, 
playgrounds, and shady groves.” Five per cent of the 
cost of the buildings would cover the landscape develop- 
ment, provided that great economy is exercised in the 
design, and also in the selection of materials. But three 
per cent is totally inadequate. 

So far, in the planning of community projects. per 
manent planting, with adequate soil and proper maint« 
nance, unfortunately is considered as the last and the least 
important item in the budget. 


7 
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SPADING SUBSOIL + 
2A Before spreading topsoil for lawns, it is advis Se | fied 
able to spade the subsoil to ene ourage de eper root 
growth. In clay this has to be done with a pick w) | 
BANKS = 
io 2B To avoid the cost of cutting grass on steep _ aa 
“4 banks, ground covers may well be substituted for 33 : 
grass. Whereas 6 inches of topsoil may be suf- : *¢ 
a ficient for lawns, it is barely adequate for cover . 


“But this community project depends for its character 
upon the landscape effect,” complains the sales depart- 
= ment. “And the planting plans are exceedingly skimpy 
not a tree over twelve feet high, hardly an evergreen, 
nothing but ribbon borders of hedges and small panels 


i of lawns.” 
“Yes,” replies the landscape architect, “this is low-cost 


planting for low-cost housing.” 
The real estate operator appreciates the sales’ value 
POTTED PLANTS FOR COMMUNITY PROJECTS 
4A. Small trees or specimen shrubs are often 
needed to mark entrances 
4B. Plant growth is handicapped by the amount 
of lime, brick and rubbish found at the base of 
foundation walls on large-scale operations 
The entire appropriation for excavation, topsoil, sur- 
facing, plants, and labor may never amount to the cost 
TREET TREE of the refrigerators; but if the development of sixty per 
3A. These will thrive for one year on their own cent of the land is considered as a permanent installation 
balls, and a second year on the minimum allowance of definite sales’ value. why should it receive an allot- 
: ; ment which is equal only to such incidentals as radio out- 
3B. After the third year this tree will need heavy zs 9 ’ 
applications of fertilizer to promote growth lets and awnings ¢ 
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Building Skid-Safe Roads with Tar 


By GEORGE E. MARTIN 
Consulting Engineer, The Barrett Company 


T is a well-known fact that automobile driving unde: 
certain conditions is often hazardous because of the 
danger of skidding. That is, the force tending to push 

the car wheels out of their regular path is sometimes great 
enough to overcome the frictional resistance between the 
tires and the road surface. Increasing the sideways force 
increases the chances of skidding, and increasing the 
frictional resistance decreases them. The sudden appli- 
cation of brakes causes a rapid increase in the sideways 
force, and thus an increase in the tendency to skid. 


Factors in Skidding 


Some things can be done by the road builder to decrease 
the sideways force, although the most effective remedy, 
reduced speed, is entirely in the hands of the motorist. 
High crowns tend to increase the sideways force, and as 
flat a crown as possible should be used in all types of 
construction. The only function of the crown is to shed 
the water off the surface of the road and, for most types 
of tight surfaces, 14-inch per foot is sufficient. 

Sharp curves increase the sideways force and the dange: 
of skidding. Curves should be laid out as flat as possible 
and should be elevated for the speed permitted over the 
road. 

Steep grades are a factor in skidding, since it is neces- 
sary to use brakes in descending, thus increasing the ten- 
dency to skid. Flat grades, therefore, are less dangerous 
than steep ones. 

The greatest opportunity in reducing skidding is in the 
increase of the frictional resistance between the tires and 
the road surface. Here again, a part of the remedy is in 
the hands of the motorist. Numerous tests have shown 
the danger of smooth, worn tires and pointed to the neces- 
sity for keeping the tires properly inflated. 

Weather conditions have a great influence on the skid 
resistance of all road surfaces. Practically all tight sur- 
faces are skid-safe when dry, and, on the other hand, the 
texture of the surface has little effect on its skid-proof 
qualities when it is covered with snow or sleet. The high- 
way maintenance crew can improve these surfaces by the 
addition of abrasive material such as sand or cinders, but 
the road builder can do little to help this condition. 
Fallen leaves are another cause of skidding which cannot 
be corrected by the highway constructor unless he removes 
the trees entirely. 


Making a Road Skid-Safe 


The highway engineer, can, however, build surfaces 
which will be skid-safe for normal vehicle operation when 
the roads are wet. To do this with tar is not a compli- 
cated operation, and a few simple precautions will insure 
satisfactory results. “Skid-safe” and “non-skid” are, of 
course, relative terms. With most cars it is possible to 
operate so as to build up the sideways force and over- 
come the frictional resistance of almost any road surface. 

All grades of tar are used in producing skid-safe sur- 
faces. There is little to choose between them from the 


skid-safe standpoint. Construction reasons dictate the 


choice of tar for a particular job. All construction and 
maintenance operations in which tars are used can be car- 


ried out so as to produ e skid-safe surfaces. 
Types of Construction 


Surface treatments are used to produce a new wearing 
surface for that worn away by traflic and to correct slip- 
pery conditions by building skid-safe surfaces. The type 
of surface to be treated will determine the grade of tar to 
be used, which will range from a light cold surface-treat- 
ing tar to a heavy hot surface-treating tar. Small-sized 
cover will be used on the cold surface-treating tars, either 
a clean sand or a small-size stone or slag chip or small 
gravel. Only sufficient cover should be used to prevent 
picking up under traffic. The exact amount will vary 
with the absorption of the tar by the original road surface, 
but will usually be from 10 to 20 pounds per square yard. 
\ sandpaper finish will be produced which is non-skid. 

The hot surface treatments will require somewhat larget 
aggregate in order to produce a stable surface. However, 
oversize aggregate an inch or more in size is neither neces 
sary nor desirable. The best results are obtained when the 
faces of the aggregate are exposed evenly on the surface 
About 10 


pounds of covering material will be required for each 
0.1-gallon of hot surface-treatment tar. 


with the spaces between them tightly filled. 


The cover should 
be uniformly distributed over the surface. Excess cover 
may cause skidding on the loose particles on the road sur- 
face. Rolling will assist in producing a skid-safe road 
immediately. 

Hardness and toughness of the covering aggregate will 
have an influence on the skid-resistance of the surface. 
However, unless an aggregate breaks down into a slip 
pery, slimy mud, the surface usually will not be slippery 
from that cause. Aggregate which will produce a stable 
surface, which does not push out of shape under traffic, 
may provide a non-skid surface with tar. 

The covering aggregate should be graded from the bot- 
tom to the top size so as to produce a closed, tight surface. 
The tar will penetrate into the aggregate particles and 
hold them tightly fixed in the road surface. This high 
percentage of exposed aggregate faces provides the neces- 
sary frictional resistance to produce a skid-safe surface 
even though the individual aggregate particles may be of 
small size. 

Tar re-tread surfaces are easily built non-skid. In the 
final application of the tar seal coat, the same precautions 
should be taken as in surface treatments. As a matter of 
fact, the operations are identical. Here again, small-sized 
choke stone and small-sized cover stone should be 
New York State 1-A stone ranging in size from }x-inch to 
14-inch square openings, has been very satisfactory. 

The final finishing operations on penetration macadam 


used, 


are the same as those on tar re-tread. However, since 
the surface voids are larger. the next larger size of choke 


stone is used with the same size of covering aggregate on 
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the seal coat. Open surfaces with large aggregate exposed 
are not necessary to produce a skid-salfe tar penetration 
macadam. Fat spots are somewhat more easily formed in 
the penetration type than in the re-tread type. because the 
tar and stone are not mixed together as in the re-tread 
method. Uniform preparation of the original stone and 
uniform application of the tar binder will prevent them. 

Plant-mixed tar pavements are non-skid, owing to the 
penetrating properties of the tar binder used, assuming 
the pavement is properly proportioned without an excess 
of binder. This is true even for quite tight surfaces using a 
large percentage of sand or similar aggregate. A sand- 
paper finish is produced to which the tires cling tightly. 
If the the tar concrete is stable, it will be non-skid. 

Why is it possible to build non-skid surfaces with small- 
sized aggregate and tar? Do these surfaces remain non- 


skid under traffic and, if so, why? Why are tight, close 
tar surfaces non-skid? Thousands of miles of road built 


= 
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under various conditions, in different parts of this . 

try and abroad, have proved that tar roads built thu- 
essentially non-skid and remain so. The answer is i; 
inherent property of the tar itself, which causes it to | 
trate into the road structure and also in some cases 

the aggregate itself. This, unless an obvious excess of tar 
is used, prevents the tar from bleeding up and covering 
the exposed aggregate faces. Tars are not softened by 
drippings of oil from automobiles, which is another facior 
in the preservation of the non--skid texture. Again, the 
tars are not easily emulsified without the addition of 
emulsifying agents, so that they will not be liquefied and 
carried over the surface of the aggregate by traffic. 

All types of tar maintenance and consiruction opera- 
tions can be carried on so as to produce skid-safe surfaces 
with no additional cost, using the aggregates ordinarily 
available in the locality where the work is being done. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper presented at the annual meeting of 
the Highway Research Board. 


An Effective Type of Public Hearing on Planning Projects 
By HAROLD S. OSBORNE 


Chairman, Town Planning Board, Montelair, N. J. 


HE Montelair Town Planning Board has recently made 
7 use of a method of obtaining the reaction of the public 

to planning proposals which—-for certain types of case 
at least—has distinct advantages over the usual type of pub- 
lic hearing, where the public are invited at a fixed hour to 
meet in a body for discussion and expression of views on the 
proposal. The alternative method, briefly described below, is 
not novel but is adapted directly from the procedure of the 
City Planning Commission of Stockholm, Sweden, and other 
examples of its use could be cited. It is thought, however, 
that it would be of interest to city officials generally to have 
this method of procedure brought to their attention. 

In Stockholm, as in so many other places in Europe, the 
City Planning Commission has what seem to an American 
very broad powers. For example, in making plans for sub- 
divisions the Commission determines not only the location 
and width of streets and the size of lots, but also the location, 
floor area and maximum number of stories of each of the 
buildings. The recommendations incorporated in the pro- 
posed plan are usually presented not only in the form of a 
map, but also by the construction of a small-scale plaster 
model of the complete development, including the buildings. 

When a new plan has been completed, instead of holding 
a public hearing in the sense that this term is usually used in 
this country, the Stockholm Planning Commission places the 
completed plan on exhibition in its offices for a considerable 
period, perhaps two weeks, in charge of a competent engi- 
neer. All interested property owners are notified in writing 
that the new plan is open for inspection for such period, and 
they are invited to call at the offices of the Planning Com- 
mission at their own convenience to review the plan and dis- 
cuss it with the engineer in charge. If after this they have 
comments, they are requested to submit them in writing. 
After the period of public inspection, the Commission again 
reviews the plan and all comments received, makes such ad- 
justment as may seem desirable, and adopts the final plan. 

It is evident that for many situations this method has more 
to commend it than a single public hearing. It is more con- 
venient to the interested property owners, for within a con- 
siderable period they can choose their own time for the con- 
sideration of this matter, and thus every one who is suf- 
ficiently interested to do so can review and discuss the plans. 
It leads to fuller discussion and explanations, advantageous 
both from the standpoint of the property owners in express- 


ing their individual points of view, and from the standpoint 
of the Planning Commission in explaining in detail the 
points that are of interest to each one. It is a deterrent to 
irresponsible objectors, since there is no audience to listen to 
them. The submission of comments and objections in writ- 
ing has advantages, because such comments are generally 
more carefully thought-out than oral comments and _ there 
is less possibility of misunderstanding. 

The Montclair Town Planning Board has recently used this 
method for the consideration by interested property owners 
of a general plan for the future layout of streets in a portion 
of the town, about 250 acres in extent, now largely in un- 
developed farm land. Upon the completion of a preliminary 
street layout for this district, information regarding the pre- 
liminary plan, and invitations to call at the Planning Board 
office and review it with the Town Planner, were sent to the 
property owners involved. Also, information regarding the 
availability of the plan for discussion was published in the 
local paper, inviting any others interested to review the plan. 
Altogether, owners or representatives of owners of 75 per 
cent of the area visited the Planning Board office. 

(s a result of these contacts and of adjustments in the plan 
which it has been possible to work out, the revised plan has 
nearly unanimous support of those who have seen it. In ad- 
vance of Planning Board action, the Board is now sending 
out a second letter, advising the property owners that the 
plan has been slightly modified, giving those who had ob- 
jections an opportunity to see to what extent it has been 
possible to meet their objections and also giving a second 
chance for those who did not avail themselves of the first 
opportunity to review the plan. 

The Montclair Planning Board does not consider that 2 
public review of this nature meets its obligations for situa- 
tions in which the law requires a public hearing, and in such 
cases this public review would be’ supplemented by a hearing. 
Even for those cases, however, it is the belief of the Board that 
a public review of this nature is a valuable procedure in ad 
vance of the public hearing required by law, when the proj 
ect is of sufficient importance to warrant the increased time 
and expense involved. For other cases where no_ public 
hearing is required, this may often be the best possible method 
of obtaining that full interchange of views between th 
Planning Board and the public which is necessary for satis 
factory town planning work. 
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1,390,000 Cards Replace 225 Books 


Cuyahoga County’s New Tax System Pleases Public and County and 


Will Also **Fill the Bill’ When Ohio’s Antiquated Tax Laws 


225 OF 

VOLUMES HAVE BEEN RE- 

PLACED BY THE CARDS AT 
GHT 


THESE ANNUAL 


HE introduction of a new accounting set-up in the 
T tax office of Cuyahoga County, Ohio, in August. 

1934, presented many new problems. Office em- 
ployees had through the years grown accustomed to han- 
dling enormous tax ledgers, large special assessment rec- 
ords, and numerous other books varying in weight from 
one to eighty pounds, with an equal variance in size range. 
The substitution of handy, medium-sized card records for 
these unwieldy volumes was vigorously objected to on the 
ground that any record as small as a card could easily be 
misplaced or lost but that a big ledger would always be 
in view. Defenders of the card system cited the loss of 
a tax ledger in 1930 as proof that even large books could 
be lost. 

We insisted that cards could be handled as carefully as 
currency and that it was just as reasonable to insist that 
decreasing the dimensions of the dollar bill, which oc- 
curred some years ago, would result in increased losses of 
money as to hold the same for card record substitution. 
Our problem lay in making the clerks “card conscious” 
and in getting them accustomed to respecting the value of 
these records. This, of course, was no easy task. Clerks 
had quite a habit of taking out cards and either forgetting 
to return them or misfiling them. Every card was care- 
fully labeled and card files properly indexed so that errors 
of this type could be attributed only to carelessness or, in 
early cases, to a lack of familiarity with the card system. 

At the time we were retained to study the accounting 
system with a view to modernization, we found a great 
deal of duplication and many openings for the introduc- 
tion of machines. The outstanding duplication of effort 
was in the annual writing of tax books covering 390,000 
parcels of property and transcribing the same information 


Are Modernized 


By CLARK L, SIMPSON 
Certified Public Accountant, and 


CHARLES B. RYAN 


Deputy County Auditor, Cuyahoga County, Ohio 
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1.000.000 of these & x 5's were imprinted in 

the Addressograph department, the reverse side 

carrying the special assessment record for its 
entire period 


MEAL ESTATE TAX LisT COUNTY AUDITOR — CUy COUNT) 


VAN SPERLNGER CO of 
THE 
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E SHAKER HTS CITY 


490,000 of these 9 x 6’s replace 120 cumbersome 
books and provide the tax history for a 20- 
year pe riod 


by typewriter to the special assessment books. Inaccur- 
acies crept into the typing, which the most careful re- 
check failed to locate. The high note of the system we 
finally selected was the use of the Addressograph, making 
possible the production of records in perfect accuracy 
and at high speeds. 

Our record system included approximately 390,000 
real estate cards, one for every parcel of property in the 
county. This card was designed for use over a 20-year 
period and has spaces on the face of it for values of land, 
improvement and totals, the tax rate, and the general and 
school tax by years. The name and property description 
are printed on this card from Addressograph plates, from 
which the tax rolls have been made up. On the reverse 
side of the card are spaces for all special assessments over 
a 20-year period, from which postings were made to the 
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AMERICAN 


These cards replaced the Assessor’s con- 
trol record of 120 books which were laboriously typed 
erat h 


Ohio statutes are quite specific in requiring a certain 


tax duplic ates. 
year. 


type of tax roll or duplic ate. and although we consider 


ROBOTS SUMMONED BY CUYAHOGA’S AUDITOR 


(Top) Forty Comptometer operators calculate and extend the tax, 
which the machines in the left foreground list. At rear are the files 
housing the ledger cards described in this article 
(Middle) Embossing the metal plates with the data to be imprinted 
on the tax ledgers and record cards. “Metal plates,” says Mr. Simp- 
son, “insure perfect reproduction of the same information each year- 
which was not true with the typewriter methods formerly used” 
(Bottom) Imprinting owner's name and property description of taxable 
parcels on 8.000 cards per hour 


CITY 


for AUGUST. 1935 


the law antiquated, we must of necessity comply. The 
fore we still use duplicates, which we have modernized 
some extent but which still retain some of the very 
features required by our out-of-date laws. 

There are in this county close to one million items 
special assessments, and elimination of the 105 books 
which they were listed annually meant the creation 
almost one million more cards. This was no small st: 
of cards. even to the designers of this system. and \ 
realized that the solution to making our system a success 
depended to a great extent on obtaining a convenie 
available file system. 

We studied filing equipment carefully and conferred 
with many equipment men before finally preparing a 
requisition for files. Ultimately, for housing the special! 
assessment cards we decided on seven-drawer upright cab- 
inet files for crossway filing, each drawer containing three 
trays to accommodate about 1,300 cards. 

The real estate cards were more of a problem. Informa- 
tion on these cards must be available to the public. and 
yet, we decided, it would never do to have the cards them 
selves where the public could reach them, This meant that 
office employees must furnish the public with information 
desired. To facilitate this, we finally decided on a long 
metal counter, linoleum-topped, extending entirely across 
a large room, with files beneath not available to the public. 
The cards are in alphabetical order in drawers of 2,500 
cards, with outer doors to be closed and locked at night. 
Conveniently sized trays for carrying loose cards were 
obtained for use in transporting the cards to various 
points in the office. 

Our investment in filing equipment has proved most 
satisfactory. It is true that the Cuyahoga County Court- 
house is fireproof and that from the standpoint of danger 
from fire no real hazard exists. However, our cards are 
given the protection afforded by steel files, which insures 
against loss or extraction during hours when employees 
are not on hand. During office hours, when the files are 
being used, we have reliable clerks on hand charged with 
the responsibility of supervising these records and furnish 
ing any desired information to the public. This plan is 
working out quite satisfactorily both for us and for the 
general public. 

The cards are kept in order by our own employees and 
are not handled by outsiders, and the public are receiving a 
type of service to which they are entitled as taxpayers. 
They are given excellent treatment and courteous, in- 
telligent answers to inquiries. All possible information 
desired is contained on the real estate record card, which 
will serve this same purpose for a 20-year period. 

A bill is pending before the Ohio Legislature to have 
the Auditor do the billing, instead of the Treasurer as al 
present. Another proposed bill provides for monthly 
payment of taxes. In the Auditor’s office in Cuyahoga 
County, we have anticipated both of these innovations in 
tax-accounting routine and are prepared to handle both 
matters without hesitation when they come. The present 
Addressograph set-up is ideally fitted to do these jobs. 

We do not boast when we contend that in Cuyahoga 
County today we have a system which will, without ques- 
tion, satisfy the tax-accounting needs of future years. In- 
deed, the Addressograph system was installed and prac- 
tically every new step taken with a view to “filling the 
bill” if our Legislature should ever awaken to the need 
of modernizing Ohio’s antiquated tax laws. 
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Adequate Record of Underground Structures 


of a Water System 


NE of the most important matters in the operation 
of any water utility is to know just what the utility 


how miles of main 


property consists of many 
there are, where the valves and water services are located. 
and how many there are. Underground water mains and 
services make up the greater part of the capital invested in 
a water system, except for that invested in water towers, 
reservoirs, and pumping stations. In some cities the capi- 
tal invested in the main lines of services is even greatet 
than that for reservoirs and pumping stations. This article 


will deal only with underground structures. 
Layout of Mains 


The first illustration on page 58 shows a sectional 
water system is the general layout of the mains in relation 
to the streets and roads in the territory. The best way to 
do this is to make up a map to a convenient scale, or to 
sectionalize some map previously produced by a profes- 
sional map maker. The latter is quite often the logical 
step, for professional map makers have the opportunity of 
keeping street names, building changes, etc., up to date 
more readily than the water utility, which would make 
changes in its records only as necessity demanded, 

The first illustration on page xxx shows a sectional 
layout of the streets and highways in the city of Fort 
Thomas, Ky., which is served by the Union Light, Heat and 
Power Co. This layout is only one of a number of charts 
used for the entire system. The scale used on the original 
of this map is 200 feet to the inch, so that the streets are 
wide enough to locate readily the water mains, valves, 
fire-plugs, etc., on the proper side of the street. Details, 
however, are not given on such a map, but are left to other 
card records. Each of the maps is 29 by 43 inches in size, 
and they are kept in large loose-leaf map books with stiff 
covers for ease in handling. The sizes of water mains are 
denoted by codes, as shown in the first illustration. The 
length of any main on any street can be scaled from the 
map or determined from the detailed sketch card which 
will be described later. 

The next step is a diagrammatic layout of the mains by 
sizes, as shown in the second illustration. This record was 
produced for us by the Pitometer Company of New York 
City in 1928, and has proved to be a very worth-while 
record, Mains are shown in various sizes according to a 
code given at the bottom of the print. This likewise is for 
general information, and is an even more general record 
than that shown in the first illustration, but serves an im- 
portant purpose when any large new extensions are to be 
planned. Such extensions can be laid out from the maps 
with the future pipe line installations in view. The ad- 


vantage of this map is its smaller scale, which permits a 
more complete view of the system at a glance. 
at various points on the system are also shown. 

On many water systems in the past, only vague records 
were made when the pipes were laid, the records consisting 
quite often of a surveyor’s layout or some similar drawing. 


Elevations 


By E. A. MUNYAN 


Consulting Engineer: Manager, Water and Gas 

Department, Union Gas & Electric Co., Cincin- 

nati, Ohio, and Union Light, Heat & Power Co., 
Covington, Ky. 


Such plans were seldom corrected as conditions in the field 
made a necessary change from the original layout. In 
has been 


some unfortunately. no record whateve1 


kept, the foremen or others relying upon their memory as 


Cases, 


to whether the mains ran down the center or on one side 
of the street. 


Records in Relation to Other Utilities 


In the last twenty years, the congestion of utility struc- 
tures has made records of underground structures in city 
streets extremely important. It has been necessary to plan 
well in advance just where water pipes and other sub- 
surface structures were to go, and then after the pipes 
were in the ground to make permanent records so that 
they could be easily located from the surface. This saves 
promiscuous tearing-up of paving and useless blocking of 


trafic when digging for a main. 
Initiating the Records 


The rough work for skeich 


by a timekeeper, who, besides doing that work and acting 


such records is done 
as clerk for the gang foreman, in his spare time makes 


Nearly all these timekeep- 


ers are active young men, most of them studying at night 


sketches of the mains as laid. 
school or colleges in the vicinity. The engineering and 
construction training is very helpful to them. The rough 
sketches are made right on the job, and measurements are 
taken in detail in the ditch and placed on as many pieces 
of cross-section paper as are necessary. Some of the young 
men work on the rough sketches at home in their spare 
time, making them in a final neat form. Each tries to 
compete with the others to make his own sketches the best 
since such duties are known to be steps in the promotion 
scheme in our utilities. The third illustration shows one 
of the rough field sketches as sent by the District Super- 
intendent to the drafting room after the job was completed. 

In the drafting room, the final cards are prepared by the 
draftsmen from these sketches, watching for any defects 
in measurements, sketching, angles of streets, ete.. and 
later the final cards are re-checked by the chief draftsman. 
Any detailed records for accounting purposes are made at 
this time from the construction sketches, these records being 
in addition to the material orders and records already 
available at the storeroom when materials are issued for 
construction. 

The final construction records as produced in the draft- 
ing room start with the Number | card, shown in the fourth 
illustration, “Type of Card Used.” Different colors and 
codes are used for new and old water and gas mains, 
electric and telephone ducts, sewers, manholes, abandoned 
and removed pipe, and for bell-and-spigot pipe. hub and 
Hanged valves, Dresser couplings, split and solid sleeves, 
When the sketch record is so large that it cannot be 
placed on one card, any number of Number 2 cards are 


etc. 


| 


+ 
7. 


comes 


EXAMPLES OF CARD RECORDS DISCUSSED IN THIS ARTICLE 


1. A sectional layout of streets and highways in Fort Thomas, Ky., made to an original scale of 200 feet to the inch. 
2. Diagrammatic layout of water mains by sizes to a smaller scale, giving a complete view of the system at a glance. 
3 


A rough field sketch made by a timekeeper with some technical training. 


produced in the drafting room from 


4. The front and back of a Number 1 card 


the field sketches. At the right is shown the type of card used for multiple sketches. 
5. A set of cards used in the multiple card system, showing work at an important and busy intersection. This illustration 
shows a group of cards clipped together for filing, a photostat copy for the district office, and a group of cards laid 
out and matched up to give a complete picture of the inter section. 
diagram in illustration 5 


6. Surface view of the intersection shown in the 
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THE AMERICAN CITY 


Many jobs require only one card, but complicated 


used. 
and long projects require several. The largest sketch 
record involved a 7-mile job, for which 85 cards were 
used. The cards can be placed together at any angle 
necessary to make a complete sketch of a long project con- 


tinuing through several streets. The fifth and sixth illus- 
trations show ‘respectively a set of cards used in the multi- 
ple card system and the surface conditions at this point. 
At the left of the illustrations are the original cards clipped 
together, and below that the photostat duplicates for the 
files. When it is desired to get any information from the 
sketch record, the cards are laid out and matched up to 
make a complete picture, as shown at the right. All kinds 
and types of underground structures were encountered on 
this particular job, and these conditions are recorded by 
the various codes and colors. Because of the great traffic 
hazards at this particular location, four tunnels were built. 


All records are kept in duplicate—one set in the main 


for AUGUST, 1935 9 
also prevents them from going stale on their particular 


jobs. 
Valve and Service Installation Records 


When any new valves are installed, a valve record card, 
as illustrated, is made out. This record shows the exact 
location, size, type, number of turns required to open, et 
and on the reverse side is a place for a sketch which is 
made to show proper dimensions and data for the office 
files. Duplicates are kept in the districts. It should be 
noted that space is provided for a record of the opening 
valves. This is particularly valuable 
on water properties where more or less false pressures are 
established by partially closing valves in low districts and 


re-routing water from the regulators so that adequate pres- 


and closing of the 


sure may be maintained in the hills. 
In serving consumers, our companies run the service 
pipes from the main to the curb, and for each service a 


VALVE RECORD 


VALVE RECORD no 97S 

FY. “THOMAS, Ave FT THomas, 

MOUME HO OM. FT THOmas ave 

Locaniom 7 ws ot ET THOMAS 2 j | } } 


Roa 


HIGHLAND 


AND SERVICE FRONT 
RECORD AT BACK 
NEAREST HOUSE er 
BOTTOM ALEXANDRIA PK CAMPBELL co W ALEXANDRIA PK 
ST. STE SEMeTe Ry _ 
wore ENLARGE PERMIT Ne - 4 
STREET CUTS curs 2 
_SIZE OF CUT MONE - TUNNEL ED - 
oF PAVING san. . 
office, and a duplicate set in the local district. This dupli- service card record is made, as shown at the bottom of 


cation provides for immediate availability of detailed in- 
formation in the district and also protects against fire 
hazards and possible complete loss of reccrds. The photo- 
stat copies contain all the color details. 

The photostat copies in the district offices are kept in 
a tub file, using alphabetical letter and street name indices. 

The sketches along any one street are filed according 
to house numbers, so that it is possible to locate, for 
example, the 4,800 block sketches without going through 
all the sketches filed for that particular street. These 
sketches are used in the office, and frequently the field 
parties call the office on the telephone and secure detailed 
information concerning pipe locations. No sketches or 
other records are ever taken out of the office, and strict 
disciplinary action has prevented losses of records. 

As new construction is completed or changes are made 
in the systems, the general maps are changed to keep them 
up to date. This is the responsibility of the chief drafts-- 
man and his men. An effort is made to rotate the time- 
keepers from job to job, and at intervals they are taken 
into the drafting room for periods of duty so that they may 
he fully informed as to any changes in the system. This 


the last illustration. This card gives complete information 
as to location, size, etc., 
paving. On the reverse side space is available for the 
timekeeper’s sketch. This sketch makes it possible for a 
crew to go to the house and immediately locate the service 
Duplicates 


as well as recording the type ol 


and curb cock without unnecessary digging. 
of these cards are kept in the districts. 
Conclusion 
Every water department or water utility can well afford 
to make the necessary expenditures for the installation of 
a proper record system of its underground properties, and 
should include in its budget the funds to keep such a system 


up to date. We are able to locate mains and services 


within 1 inch where the new record system has been in- 
stalled. This saves thousands of dollars yearly in digging 


and paving expenses, particularly on maintenance work, 
and where water-main cleaning is under way. 

The savings to our customers in reducing delays when 
breaks in mains or other troubles occur cannot be cal- 


culated in dollars and cents, but are of great value in keep- 
ing the customers satisfied and giving them better service. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—-From a paper read at the 1935 convention of the 
American Water Works Association, in Cineinnati, Ohio 
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Street-Cleaning Methods, Portland, Maine 


Hand Cleaning by Patrol Men and Patrol Crews, and Sweeping by Machines 


\ Portland three methods of street cleaning are used. 

The principal retail business and residential paved 

streets are cleaned by patrol men. who are on duty 
during the working day from 7 A. M. until 5 P. M. 
A certain district is assigned to each of these men and he 
cleans it by sweeping with a hand broom, putting the 
material that he collects in a can on wheels, which he 
keeps along with him. Each man has several cans, and 
when one is filled he sets it on the curbstone in a conve- 
nient place and takes another one to use. A truck makes 
the rounds of the patrol cleaners’ routes and removes the 
picked-up material from the cans regularly each day for 
disposal 

The secondary business and residential streets, some 
of which are paved and some unpaved, are cleaned by a 
crew of 20 to 25 men, in charge of a foreman. These men 
use hand brooms and follow a route, so that the streets 
are cleaned at intervals corresponding to the amount ol 
dirt that accumulates; that is, the dirtier streets are cleaned 
oftener than those which do not accumulate so much dirt. 
The sweepings are gathered into piles by the crew, using 
hand brooms, and are picked up by a truck, which operates 
with the sweeping crew. 

Phe smoothly paved streets are cleaned by a pick-up 
motor sweeper, with two gutter brooms and pneumatic 
tires. It operates from 9 P. M. to 6 A. M. and covers all 
the smoothly paved streets in the city, including those 


which are covered by the patrol cleaners. The sweepings 


By EDWARD M. HUNT 
Commissioner of Public Works 


are deposited at convenient places and are picked up by a 
truck. 

No really satisfactory way has been discovered fo: 
handling the parked-car nuisance in Portland as it affects 
the cleaning of the streets. Street cleaners sweeping by 
hand can work fairly effectually around parked cars. The 
motor sweeper works in the latter part of the night, when 
the number of parked cars is lowest. 


Catch-Basin Cleaning 


There are 2,234 catch-basins in the city. The standard 
basin is 8 feet deep below the curb line, circular in plan 
and 4 feet in diameter. The outlet is about 4 feet above 
the bottom of the basin. The basins are covered by a cast 
iron frame and cover. The opening in the frame, through 
which the basin is entered, is 22 inches in diameter. The 
catch-basins are cleaned by men with buckets and ropes. 
One man goes into the basin and fills the bucket, which 
is hauled up, and the material removed is deposited in the 
watertight body of a truck. The catch-basin cleaning crew 
consists of four men and two trucks, in charge of a fore- 
man. The material removed from the basins is carried by 
the truck to some suitable place for disposal. 


Increased Waste Incineration at Miami 


By WILLIAM SYDOW 


Director, Department of Public Service, Miami, Fla. 


LURING the ten months ending May 1, 1935, there 
ID was an increase in tonnage of garbage and trash 

collected in Miami, of 26 per cent, the exact figures 
being 42,165.53 tons as against 33,420.27 tons during the 
similar period of the previous year. The tonnage of 
warbage and trash destroyed at the incinerators during the 
same ten months increased 28 per cent over the similar 
period last year, the figures being 70,144.41 tons as 
against 54,632.88 tons. 

The tonnage of garbage and trash destroyed at the in- 
cinerator exceeds the amount collected by the trucks of 
the city of Miami, the difference in tonnage being that 
delivered to the incinerators by trucks from the cities of 
Miami Beach and Coral Gables and by private trucks from 
business concerns in the city of Miami. The income from 
the city of Miami Beach for incinerating its waste approx- 
imates $10,000 per year, and the income from the city of 
Coral Gables is $2,400 a year. 

As a result of the incinerator operations, the amount of 
ashes hauled from the incinerators and deposited in pits 


increased 40 per cent over the previous period, the figures 
being 23,776.32 tons during the past ten months, compared 
with 16,903.08 tons during the similar period of the 
previous year. 

In addition to the ordinary collection of garbage and 
trash, the Division of Municipal Wastes picked up 9,526.28 
tons of tree limbs, lawn clippings and general rubbish 
during the ten months reported, in comparison with 7,394.- 
43 tons during the similar period of the previous year, an 
increase of 29 per cent. 

The cutting of weeds along curbs, gutters and sidewalks 
was reduced 47 per cent during the ten months reported, 
because it was necessary to transfer men from this type 
of work to help in the collection of garbage and trash. 
This was made necessary by limitations of the budget and 
by the greatly increased population, accompanied by in- 
creased tonnage caused by the 60 degree weather in Decem- 
ber and the drought later. These climatic difficulties 
brought about greatly increased pruning of private prop- 
erty shrubbery and plant life which had been killed by the 
cold and the drought, and hence materially enlarged the 
tonnage to be hauled. The mileage of weeds cut along the 
streets during these ten months was 767 miles as against 
1,451 miles during the similar period of the previous year. 
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Parking Meters 


in 


Oklahoma City 


URING the last few weeks a great many munici- 
palities have been watching Oklahoma City’s ef- 
fort to solve the over-time parking problem by the 
use of a new meter conceived and manufactured locally. 

The accompanying photographs show the essential fea- 
tures of the plan. First of all, the curbs in the parking 
blocks of the downtown area are marked off in 20-foot 
lengths. with a meter mounted 4 feet high commanding 
cach of these intervals. At present there are 200 me- 
ters, with the possibility of 1,000 later. The driver cruises 
until a space is discovered, pulls in and deposits a nickel 
in the meter. A green indicator then rises and remains in 
view for the legal parking period, the meters being ad- 
justable for a range of ten minutes to two hours. One 
motorcycle patrolman can inspect the entire area. 

The attitude of the public is indicated by a first day's 
take averaging 50 cents per meter, despite the fact that 
only 20 per cent of the area was equipped and all 
the rest of the area was free as usual. The legality 
of the city’s parking-meter ordinance was sustained in 

District Court on July 24, and the case may be carried to 

‘ the State Supreme Court. 

The Dual Parking Meter Co., Oklahoma City, will 

. install these meters without cost to a city, taking all re- 
ceipts until the meters are paid for and become the 
property of the city free and clear. 


Chief of Police John Watt stated on July 18: 


“These meters have been installed for only two days and 
we Cannot give you any particular comments as to the reaction 
of the citzens at this time; however, we believe that they are 
going over in a big way. They are placing the checking of 
over-time parking on a mechanical basis instead of on the of- 
ficers. They are going to make it easier for the average 

} citizen to find a parking place, easier for him to park and get 
out of this space. 

“These parking meters were not put in with the idea of 
revenue. The only tax is a 5 cents charge, which goes toward 
paying for police regulations. In the course of time, how- 
ever. they will probably give the city a revenue of approxi- 
mately $100,000 to $125,000.” 


HARRIS. UPHAM & C 


A 20-FOOT STALL FOR EACH CAR PROVIDES ROOM FOR ENTERING AND LEAVING 
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Collecting Delinquent Sewerage Service 


By WALTER W. NEWLUND 
Kinsey Engineering Co. 


Pekin, Ill. 


HE city of Monmouth is constructing sewerage im- 
T provements consisting of extensions of outfall sew- 

ers and a complete activated sludge sewage treat- 
ment plant. The project is being financed in part by a 
PWA grant, and the balance by issuance of sewer revenue 
bonds payable from the revenue derived from the opera- 
tion of the sewerage system. 

An act of the General Assembly of the state of Illinois, 
commonly known as the “Sewer Rental Act,” provides for 
the establishment and collection of rates and charges for 
sewerage service from the users of a sewerage system. 
The revenue bonds issued under this act constitute a lien 
against the plant revenues, and delinquent rate charges 
become liens against the real property served. 

Collection of delinquent service charges by foreclosure 
of liens is at best a complicated and unsatisfactory method 
of collection. The method of assuring collection of sew- 
erage service charges adopted by the city of Monmouth 
was conceived by E. W. McKinnon, Mayor, and W. M. 
Bardens, Associate Attorney. This method, which is out- 
lined herein, has so much merit from the standpoint of 
equity, workability and simplicity that the writer feels 
its explanation will be of interest to the governing bodies 


of many municipalities. 
Discounts Encourage Prompt Payment 


The city has for many years owned and operated its 
water-works system. In accordance with common practice, 
prompt payment of water bills is encouraged by discount- 
ing bills paid by a certain date. Refusal to pay for water 
service of result in loss of further water 
service to the customer. Applying the discount method 
of billing for sewerage service would encourage prompt 
payment of sewerage charges. However, the enforcement 
of collections in the event of refusal to pay would still 
be dependent upon either blocking the sewer connection 
(with resultant sanitary and legal complication), or suit 
for foreclosure of the lien. 


course can 


Making It Cheaper to Pay One’s Bills 


\ final plan was evolved having as its basic principles 
that the combined net charge for both water and sewerage 
service to any customer is always less than the gross charge 
for water service only, and, further, that discounts would 
apply only on the total of all bills for utility service ren- 
dered by the city. 

The steps necessary to make this plan effective were 


as follows: 


1. A new water rate ordinance was passed which set up 
rates and charges for water service but made no provision for 
discounting bills. 

2. A sewerage rate ordinance was passed which set up 
rates and charges for sewerage service but made no provi- 
sion for discounting bills. 

3. An ordinance was passed which provides for a discount 


Rates, Monmouth, Illinois 


of 33 1/3 per cent on the aggregate of all bills owed the cit 
for utility service if paid prior to certain dates. 

Since, in most instances, the sewage load contributed 
is proportional to the water consumption of the sewe: 
users, the charges for sewerage service were made pro 
portional to the water consumption of the user. 

The following table illustrates typical monthly bills fo: 
water and sewerage service for an average consumption 
of 3,000 gallons of water, and for a large consumption o! 
10,000 gallons of water. 


WarTer SEWERAGE 
SERVICE SERVICE 
Gals. of Water Rate per Rate per SERVICE 
Used 1,000 Gals. Charge 1,000 Gals. Charge CHARGE 
3,000 $0.57 $1.71 $0.27 $0.81 $2.52 
Discount @ 33-1/3% 84 
$1.68 
10,000 $0.57 $5.70 $0.27 $2.7 
10,000 0.4 5.40 0.24 2.40 
10,000 0.51 5.10 0.24 2.40 
10,000 0.42 4.20 0.21 2.10 
$20.40 $9.60 $30.00 
Discount @ 33-1/3% 10.00 
$20.00 


As shown by the foregoing table, the net bill for com- 
bined service is always less than the gross bill for water 
only. Thus it is more profitable for the consumer to pay 
both bills and take advantage of the discount than to pay 
the water bill only and lose the discount. 

Incidentally, it may be of interest to note that the com- 
bined charge for both water and sewerage service in the 
city of Monmouth is only 10 per cent in excess of the pre- 
vious rate for water service only. This is due mainly to 
the fact that efficient operation of the water plant has en- 
abled the city to reduce the net water rates approximatel) 
25 per cent in the new rate schedule. 


Playgrounds Aiding Police in 
Reducing Delinquency 


OW Los Angeles municipal playgrounds are aiding po- 
lice officials in reducing juvenile delinquency in the city 
was explained in information given the city Playground and 
and Recreation Commission on July 15 by Captain W. M. 
Littell and Lieutenant J. F. Reed, in charge of the Hollen- 
beck Heights division of the Los Angeles Police Department. 
According to the police officials’ records, approximately 
1,800 youngsters of the delinquent or pre-delinquent class are 
now being introduced to wholesome sports and recreational 
activities at the six municipal playgrounds of the Hollenbeck 
district, where they are required to check in regularly with 
the directors in charge. 

This program, together with a cooperative arrangement 
between police, parents, and civic organizations, has helped 
in curtailing delinquency more than 50 per cent during the 
past two years, according to Captain Littell, and Lieutenant 
Reed declared that there were now very few gangs of young- 
sters on the streets in the Hollenbeck area, the youths being 
found instead on city playgrounds engaged in wholesome play. 
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The NRM Program of Street Paving 


and Resurfacing in Indiana 


NDIANA’S State Highway Act provides that in cities 

having a population of 3,500 or more, no state funds 

may be expended to improve the streets over which 
state roads are routed. It thus becomes the duty of the 
municipalities to take care of the streets traversed by state 
highway routes, and the burden, during the last few years. 
became so heavy that little or no maintenance was car- 
ried out by the cities. Under these circumstances the 
roughest riding parts of the state highways lay within 
the borders of cities and towns above 3,500 population. 
After careful study of conditions existing in Indiana, it 
was decided by the Highway Commission to assign 47 per 
cent of the Federal NRA highway funds to National Recov- 
ery Highway (NRH) projects, 48 per cent to National 
Récovery Municipal (NRM) projects, and 5 per cent to 
National Recovery Secondary (NRS) projects. The proj- 
ects selected were located in 68 of the 92 counties of the 
state which complied with the regulations requiring the 
work to be distributed in at least 75 per cent of the 
counties. 


Preparing the Program 


In preparing the NRM paving program in Indiana, the 
District Engineer in each of the six districts was asked to 
recommend the projects in his district which he deemed the 
most necessary for improving the Federal Aid routes 
through these cities, all of which were to be located in 
cities having a population of 3,500 or more. These rec- 
ommendations were then given a field inspection by a 
member of the Commission accompanied by an engineer 
from the central office. Each of the three Commissioners 
visited the cities of two districts, and the District Engineer's 
recommended program was cut to come within the assigned 
48 per cent of the grant, which amounted to $4,818,184. 

When the field inspection of proposed projects was car- 
ried out by members of the Commission, an effort was 
made to contact the officials of the cities and towns, so 
that a complete understanding was arrived at as to what 
improvements would be constructed by the State Highway 
Commission of Indiana, and the conditions under which 
the work was to be carried out. 

The Bureau of Public Roads regulations required that 
the cities and towns execute an agreement with the High- 
way Commission which provided that the Commission 
would submit certain paving projects to the Federal Gov- 
ernment and recommend their approval, provided that the 
municipalities agreed to request the project to be con- 
structed and also agreed to appropriate yearly the neces- 
sary funds for the maintenance of the pavement and to 
carry out such maintenance, 

In addition, the Highway Commission required that an 
ordinance be passed embodying the above requirements, as 
well as additional provisions which gave the Commission 
some authority over the parking regulations, maintenance 
of “stop and go” lights, cutting into the improved pave- 
ment, and the establishing of gasoline pumps, signs, etc., 
in the sidewalks along the line of the improvement. 


By M. R. KEEFE 
Chief Engineer, 


Indiana State Highway Commission 


Since state highway funds could not be used within the 
limits of cities, and since the NRA grant specifically pro- 
vided that right-of-way could not be purchased from Fed. 
eral funds, it had to be thoroughly understood that the 
municipalities necessarily had to provide all needed rights 
of-way. 

The NRM program, as submitted and approved by the 
Federal Government, provided for the construction of 114 
projects, located in 60 cities and distributed among 47 of 
the counties of the state. The 114 projects consisted of 6 
grade separations, 7 separate contract bridges, and 101 
paving projects. The total estimated cost of the program 
was $4,500,474. More than half of the NRM appropria 
tion was programmed for four of the largest cities of the 
state and for the cities of Lake County. 


Carrying Out the Program 


In constructing the NRM projects, 34.65 miles of 
streets were paved with concrete, 30.47 miles with bitu- 
minous surfacing, and 9.52 miles with a combination of 
concrete and bituminous paving, making a total of 74.64 
miles of streets improved in the program. 

In carrying out the program, 


the following quantities 
of paving, with curbs and gutters, 


were constructed: 


Kind of Paving q. Yds 
Unreinforced concrete 147.513 
Reinforced concrete ........... 601,132 
Bituminous concrete ............ 127,260 
Bituminous coated aggregate 21,242 
Processed rock asphalt..... 10,495 
Brick surfaces », 174 

Total of new and relaid surface........... 1,155, 33¢ 


New concrete 88.815 


Waterbound macadam ....... 9,431 
18,246 
Curb and Gutter Lin Ft 
Type B curb constructed 206.098 
Special concrete curb 19,35 
Concrete step curb.... 664 
Integral curb . 103 
226,21 
rac m 
Curb reset and reconditioned 17,510 lin, ft. or 3.3 mile 


“ “ or 48 
85.648 “ or 16.2 
07,364 “ or 77.1 


Concrete gutter constructed 
Combined curb and gutter 
Total all types of curb built. 
Eighty-five per cent of the resurfacing was placed on 
old brick pavements. A majority of the resurfacing proj- 
ects required widening, which in most cases was carried 
out with concrete. 
It was decided at the beginning of the program that no 
paving would be constructed on streets having a width of 
less than 36 feet. This minimum width of 36 feet would 


yrovide two traveling lanes of 10 feet each and allow 
I 
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parking space on each side of the street. In several cities 
widths of less than 36 feet were paved, but only on the 
condition that parking ordinances be passed preventing 
parking on one side, 

In three cities the bituminous coated binder courses over 
old brick were bid to use tar. These three jobs were in 
Plymouth, Lebanon and Rochester, where a total of 94,822 
square yards of tar binder with rock asphalt wearing sur 


face was constructed, 
Unusual Conditions in South Bend 


In South Bend the city officials requested that their allot- 
ment be used on one project, the separation of the Western 
Avenue crossing and the main line of the New York Central 
Pailroad. This project had long been a dream of the city 
and a contract between the city and the railway company 
had been in existence for a number of years, but had 
never been put under construction owing to lack of funds. 
The railway company had prepared a design for an under- 
pass and had purchased the superstructure steel, which was 
in storage in their South Bend yards. The city had pur- 
chased all the necessary right-of-way, and buildings had 
been moved for the construction of this underpass. The 
Highway Department agreed to proceed with the project, 
and work is now under construction. 

The first of the NRM contracts was let in November, 
1933, and weekly lettings followed throughout the winter 
and spring months. A few of the contracts were delayed 
throughout the year owing to the rights-of-way not being 
delivered by the cities, and the inability of municipal au- 
thorities to get an agreement from the street-railway lines 
for rehabilitation of their tracks. The existing financial 
condition of most of the street-railway companies delayed 


the projects in the Calumet District and other cities so {) 
the completion dates had to be advanced several mont! 
In the Calumet District the delay was most serious, { 
the work necessary to be carried out by the railway ha 
to be paid for by the fares collected daily. This amount: 
to less than $500 daily, and the track work dragged alor 
throughout the summer. 


Expansion and Cooperation 


The NRA program combined with the state constructio: 
threw a heavier load on the department of operations thar 
it had ever been called on to handle. It became necessary 
to expand the road design department, which was done by 
renting additional quarters and equipping an overflow 
office. The construction department, confronted by the 
large program, had to expand its field supervising forces 
practically over night, but this was accomplished in a 
praiseworthy manner. Experienced engineers and inspec- 
tors to supervise bituminous resurfacing work on the NRM 
program were difficult to employ. A_ field supervising 
engineer trained in bituminous work was assigned to the 
bituminous contracts, and it was found necessary to train 
the larger part of the engineers and inspectors for this 
class of work. This was accomplished by much hard 
work and long hours, and the personnel of the Highway 
Department feel that a high standard has been set for 
bituminous and concrete street paving work. 

The hearty cooperation of Indiana contractors was 
necessary for the carrying-out of our NRA program, and 
this cooperation was evidenced not only on the construc- 
tion, but on design problems as well. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper presented at the Twenty-first Annual 
Purdue Road School. 


Trend Toward Electric Power for Pumping 


By PAUL HANSEN 


Greeley and Hansen, Sanitary Engineers, Chicago, Ill. 


HERE has been a marked trend in the last few years 
toward the use of electric power, even in water-works 
pumping stations of relatively large size. A num- 

her of factors have created this trend, as follows: 


|. The increase in the number of power plants and the 
improvements in the network of power lines have created 
a reliability of service that makes shut-downs a rarity and 
then but momentary. Such shut-downs can readily be 
tied over as a rule by moderate elevated storage on the 
distribution system. 

2. Centrifugal pumps have been developed with such 
high efficiency that purchased electric power compares 
favorably with the most efficient steam pumping ma- 
chinery. 

3. Electrically operated pumping stations are clean, 
neat, and inconspicuous, thus permitting their location 
within or adjacent to residential districts. 

1. The development of the internal combustion engine 
has created a compact, economical, and reliable stand-by 


source of power, thus adding to the security of using trans- 
mitted electric power. 

5. Electrically equipped stations require a small per- 
sonnel for their operation and maintenance. 

6, Centrifugal pumps require relatively little repair 


work. Generally speaking, when they fail to maintain 
their efficiencies or otherwise get out of order, it is feasible 
to obtain any parts quickly or even an entire new pump 
promptly and at relatively small cost from the factory. 

7. Electrically equipped pumping stations lend them- 
selves to automatic or remote control, so that it is feasible 
to build stations of relatively large size which require no 
attendance except for periodic inspection. 

Within recent years much more attention has been given 
to the piping of pumping stations. A carefully designed 
modern electrically operated pumping station is equipped 
with a loop arrangement for the discharge piping so that 
if any pump, any piece of pipe, or any valve is out of 
service, it is still possible to operate most of the pumps. 
Attention is also given to multiple connections to the dis- 
tribution system so arranged that if any pipe or valve fails, 
water can always be delivered in reasonable quantities from 
the pumping station into the distribution system. In cases 
where the water comes to the pumping station through a 
pipe line, suctions of the pumps are also looped, but. 
generally speaking, adequate security can be obtained by 
providing independent suctions for each pump, or at least 
duplicate suctions for a group of pumps. 


From a paper presented before the International Association of Pub 
lic Works Officials. 
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Planning to Prevent Soil and Beach Erosion 


ARNING that great destruction of both private 
and public property is threatened through failure 
to control erosion on the unsurpassed beaches of 

New Jersey, is sounded in a statement issued July 24 by 
the New Jersey State Planning Board from its Trenton 
headquarters. 

Both recreation areas and communities on the coast 
are in jeopardy, while injury to fisheries and other such 
commercial enterprises and the disruption of rail and 
highway communication along some stretches of ocean 
front is possible, it is said. 

Occasional severe storms and strong currents, usually 
set up by storms and generally drawing diagonally in a 
northwestern direction, render over 75 miles of the 125 
miles of the state’s coast line from Sandy Hook to Cape 
May subject to more or less serious beach erosion, in- 
volving extensive and costly protection, including the 
building and maintenance of bulkheads, seawalls and jet- 
ties, according to the Board. Some form of protcetion 
has been established for about 40 miles of the threatened 
area. 

In the matter of soil erosion, generally, the Board says 
that only a reconnaissance survey of the extent of damage 
is as yet available. The relative condition and rates of 
erosion are based upon the very limited field sampling and 
observations made by the State Agricultural Experiment 
Station and the Federal Soil Conservation Service, sup- 
plemented by the field studies of the State Planning Board. 
The statement continues: 

“Soil erosion is a problem confined to cultivated agri- 
cultural land. The wooded areas of the state, therefore. 
present no problem. The most extensive area of serious 
grosion is in the Piedmont District of. Hunterdon and 
northern Mercer and southern Somerset Counties. 

“In the state as a whole, a total of approximately 2,350 
square miles, or 1,500,000 acres, show evidence of mod- 
erate erosion. About 250 square miles, or 160,000 acres, 
have suffered more severe damage and have reached the 
more advanced stage of erosion, indicated by frequent gul- 
lies and critical impoverishment of the soil. 
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Largest Community Recreation Expenditures Ever Recorded 


HE number of American cities reporting organized pub- 

lic recreation shot up last year from 1,036 to 2,190, em- 

ployed leaders increased from 28,368 to 43,419, and 
expenditures mounted from $27.065,854 to $41,864,630, ac- 
cording to the findings of the year book of the National 
Recreation Association. 

The expenditures in 1934 were the largest by 3 1/3 mil- 
lions ever recorded for community recreation. “These phe- 
nomenal increases over 1933 can be attributed largely to the 
allocation of emergency relief funds to recreational projects,” 
the year book states. “However, although more than half 
the 1934 expenditures were from relief funds, they supple- 
mented rather than took the place of regular local appro- 
priations from tax sources.” it continues. 

The application of relief money to recreation provided 
facilities and activities for hundreds of thousands of chil- 
dren, youth and adults otherwise idle in their spare time. 
Outdoor playgrounds increased 40 per cent, indoor recrea- 
tion centers 55 per cent. and recreation buildings 33 per 
cent. Arts and crafts, athletics. folk dancing, play produc- 
tion, music, hiking and swimming were the recreations most 


frequently listed by the cities in which programs were carried 
on exclusively under emergency recreation leaders. More 
than 2,000 outdoor playgrounds and 1.506 indoor recreation 
centers were conducted in communities which otherwise would 
have had no organized recreation program. 

The total number of separate playgrounds, play streets. 
athletic fields, baseball diamonds, golf courses and other 
recreational areas was reported as 20,641. Tennis courts in- 
creased to 10,047, and ice-skating areas to 2,156. The sea 
sonal attendance at outdoor playgrounds exclusive of other 
areas was 300,000,000 as compared with 234,000,000 in 1935. 
At indoor centers it 15,000,000 to a total of 
75,000,000. 

Ninety per cent of the emergency funds applied to recrea 


increased 


tion projects was expended in cities already having estab 
lished recreation systems, and 75 per cent of the workers 
paid from such funds served in these cities. The authorities 
reported by the year book as administering public recreation 


park departments 
Of these. recreation 
departments conducted most of the recreation service. 


were principally recreation departments, 
boards of education, and relief agencies 
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Wars you call a telephone 
number on the other side of town. 
you are making an important 
purchase. You say in effect — 

“Give me the use of some miles 
of wire ina cable under the street, 
a section of ewitchboard and all 
the other equipment needed in 
the central office. I shall need one 
kind of current to carry my voice 
and another to ring the bells that 
signal the other party- 1 may need 
the services of an operator OF two. 
1 want all your equipment to be 
in perfect working order 5° that 
my call is clear and goes through 
without interruption. | would like 

this all arranged to connect me 
with my party instantly — and at 
a cost of a nickel or so.” 

Telephone people are asked to 
do this millions of times a day 
and find nothing unusual in the 
request. But to do it at the price 
you pay for telephone service 
— in fact, to do it at all — has 
taken the most skilful and unre- 
mitting research, engineering and 
organization. 

Telephone service in the United 

States is the most efficient, de- 

pendable and economical in the 


world. 


Do you 
mention THe AM 
American City? 


More than one-h 
an yne-half the telephe in the 
ough this country has only 6% 
s population. 


THE AMERICAN 


ed States 


System has b 
s brought the telephone within reach of all a 


BELL TELEPHONE 


Please do. 


SYSTEM 
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FORWARD STEPS 


Reported by 


Municipal Officials, Chamber of Commerce Executives, and Others 


‘What Can I Do in the 


Summer Vacation?”’ 


Wicuita, Kans.—One of our greatest 
by-product wastes in this country is the 
vacant school buildings with their shops, 
gymnasiums, auditoriums, art and dra- 
matic rooms, and laboratories, in the 
summer. Yet a greater loss is repre- 
sented by the millions of idle boys and 
girls who have opportunity for neither 
work nor play during this time. Wichita 
has developed a plan that brings these 
two minuses together and makes a com- 
bination that is a positive gain. 

About $6.500,000 invested in school 
buildings in Wichita, 25.000 children, 
and 700 teachers—many of them largely 
idle during 34% months each year—and, 
challenging them, the joys and activities 
of the new interpretation of “recreation,” 
all available in the dry swimming pool. 
the idle tennis courts, and the locked 
rooms of the school buildings! 

A new type of school was organized 
in Wichita last summer under the writ- 
ers direction. Work for credit was 
placed second to work for no credit. 
Courses were offered in art, dramatics, 
chemistry, band, orchestra, woodwork, 
electricity, swimming, tennis, golf, cloth- 
ing and typewriting. No specific re- 
quirements were set up. Each pupil was 
free to chose his activities and to ac- 
complish just as much as he desired. 1f 
a Scout camp or a short trip out of town 
was available. the absence caused no 
concern. Quality and quantity of wor« 
became a personal proposition to thes: 
children for—probably—the first time. 
No grades were given. 

Along with non-credit work such sub- 
jects of the regular course as were de- 
manded were offered. The non-credit 
work was twice as great as the credit 
courses. 

The Board of Education permitted the 
use of the buildings and grounds free. 
Each pupil paid a fee of $5 for ex- 
penses and teachers’ salaries. Nobody 
got rich. On the winter cost basis more 
than $4,000 worth of credit was com- 
pleted. But would people pay money 
to send their children to school to do 
work and then get no credit for it? 
The children did not have to be sent; 
they came. More than 500 enrolled. 
Two or more of the four distinct objec- 
tives—recreational, cultural, exploratory, 
and academic—were realized through 
practically every offering in the eight 
weeks’ session of 120 periods of one 
hour and twenty minutes each. 

Swimming, tennis, golf, archery, base- 
ball, and tether ball were the recrea- 
tional courses. Practically every boy 
who finished the swimming course—a 
combination of instruction and play— 
was able to swim 60 feet with one or 


more different strokes, and 65 per ceni 
of the girls qualified. A large part of 
the group met the test of more than half 
of the 39 accomplishments for swimmers. 
Band, orchestra, dramatics and art were 
the leaders in the cultural field. More 
than 200 musical instruments owned by 
the Board of Education were brought to- 
gether to be used by pupils who did not 
own instruments, Advanced work in 
band and orchestra was given, and 90 
beginne rs took the first course. An out- 
door evening concert was given by the 
advanced orchestra and band. The dra- 
matics class gave two plays to the entire 
school and the patrons. Sixty boys and 
girls did work in art; 93 in woodwork, 
making everything from toys and maga- 
z:ne racks to canoes and kayaks; 95 took 
typewriting; 45 boys studied the radio 
and other mysteries of electricity; 40 
boys and girls studied chemistry. 

This Summer Recreational School of- 
fered the epportunity of exploration 


the finding out enough about a subject 
to be able to judge before mak 
ing a final choice in the educational or 
vocational fields. Here was the equip 
ment for solving some of life’s problems, 
and here was practice in the use of this 
equipment. All this was made availabk 
in Wichita during the 1934 


Wwist ly 


summer of 


and 1935 shows the same proportions 
and interests. 
FRANK K. REID 
Principal, Roosevelt Intermediate Schoo 


Wichita, Kans 


A Profitable Lake Shore 
Improvement 


GENEVA, Wis.—This city of 
3,000 is continuing an improvement proj- 
ect which has added much to the beauty 
of the community in the last few years 
and has also been an asset to the local 
business men. 

Lake Geneva is one of the most popu- 


IN THE SUMMER WOODWORKING SHOP, WICHITA 


SWIMMING LESSONS, WICHITA RECREATIONAL SCHOOL 
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At a siding in southern California, 
heavy truck and trailer units take 
on loads of 22 tons of bulk cement. 
Then from below sea level—up 
stiff grades through canyons and 
on across the desert—goes this 
modern caravan. Bound for the 
Colorado River Aqueduct. One 
hundred and twelve miles a trip. 
Four trips a day. With temperatures 
as high as 130°. Sands are blister- 
ing hot. Loads are heavy. There's 
plenty of braking. 

It’s all in the day’s work for the 
Southern Pacific Motor Transport 
Service. And it’s just another job 
for Goodrich Silvertowns! 

New Tire Invention 
Everywhere these new Triple Pro- 
tected truck tires are setting new 
records for low cost mileage—for 
freedom from sidewall “Failure 
Zone” breaks. 

Tires that have proved themselves 
in the California deserts can handle 
your job better, too. Don’t put off 


Long Hauls to Colorado River Aqueduct Prove 
Tough Test of New Goodrich Tire Invention 


getting the whole story of the amaz- 
ing new Goodrich tire construction 
principle from your local dealer. 


Triple Protected Silvertowns actu- 
ally check 80% of all premature 
failures! Here’s why: 


PLYFLEX—a new, tough, sturdy rubber material 

with greater resistance to stretch. A layer of 
Plyflex in the sidewall prevents ply 'separation— 
distributes stresses—checks local weakness. 


PLY-LOCK—the new Goodrich way of locking 

the plies about the bead. Anchoring them in 
place. Positive protection against the short plies 
tearing loose above the bead. 


100% FULL-FLOATING CORD—Each cord is 

surrounded by rubber. With ordinary cross- 
woven fabric, when the cords touch each other, 
they rub—get hot—break. In Silvertowns, there 
are no cross cords. No friction. 


This expensive development costs you 
nothing extra. You pay no more for Silver- 
towns than for other standard truck tires. 


FREE 44-PAGE HANDBOOK 
a FOR TRUCK OPERATORS 
Every truck owner, every driver should have this 
big 44-page handbook. Gives commodity weights, 
tire load capacities, inflation schedules, dual spac- 
ing chart, load analysis and other useful informa- 
tion. No obligation. Write for free copy. Dept. 
T-99, The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 


AMERICAN C] 


80% ot Premature 
Truck Tire 
Occur in the Sidew? 
Failure Zone 


SPECIFY THESE NEW SILVERTOWN TIRES FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe American City 
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lar lake resorts in the southern part of 
Wisconsin. Many wealthy families have 
lavish summer homes on the shores of 
the wooded, sparkling lake. But the 
lake shore at the spot where the city is 
located was for a long time an eyesore. 
Old bathing buildings and a decrepit 
dance hall stood there for years and 
were hardly an inducement to visitors 
to stop and spend time at Lake Geneva. 
Therefore, the city made a bold attack 
on the depression four years ago by be- 
ginning to beautify its lake front and 
by building a fine dance hall and con- 
vention headquarters at the lake. 

The project cost $160,000 and employed 
mostly hand labor. There was plenty of 
local support for the work, for citizens 
realized that it was a fine thing for the 
city, and enthusiasm ran high. During 
the time the project was under con- 
struction, it relieved the unemployment 
preblem considerably. 

This large ballroom, called the Riviera. 
is rented to an outside individual who 
stages respectable dances, thus bringing 
the city considerable revenue. During 
the day, the ballroom is used for con- 
vention sessions. The city formerly had 
no place to hold large gatherings but 


now, with the new quarters, the commu-- 


nity is attracting many large conventions, 
thus bringing business and popularity to 
the city of Lake Geneva. 

Level with the lake are large, fine 
bathhouses, under the main building. 
Several boat dealers have offices in th 
building, and the dock space is rented 
to two boat transportation companies. 

The work of beautifying the lake 
shore was continued, and was later taken 
over as a Federal project. Work is still 
going on, and Lake Geneva’s shoreline 
promises to be one of the most beautiful 
in the country. 

MARTIN FRANCIS, 
Nashotah, Wis. 


Washtenaw County’s New 
Map and Directory 


Ann Arspor, Micu.—The new map and 
directory of Washtenaw County is the 
first part of the report of the Recreation 
Survey that has been conducted with 
FERA help under the Department of 
Landscape Design of the University of 
Michigan Planning Committee. It lo- 


cates 58 places of interest, 12 sightseeing 
drives, 12 golf courses, and 7 hikes, as 
well as bathing beaches and canoe trips. 
It has been printed through the coopera- 


MUNICIPAL RECREATION BUILDING AND SHORE VIEW, LAKE 


AUGUST, 


for 


tion of the Road Commission, the Cham- 
bers of Commerce of Ypsilanti and Ann 
Arbor, the University, and the local 
School Board. 

Mimeographed lists of the points of 
interest and the lakes were given out in 
the junior high schools in the spring and 
to the playground directors at the begin- 
ning of the summer, in order that the 
children might take some of the walks 
and drives outlined. 

The Directory should have the follow- 
ing important uses: 

1. It should help school children to 
know their county and take pride in it. 

2. It should make driving more inter- 
esting. Many of the places listed are of 
international interest, but are littlhe known 
to most. 

3. Ann Arbor is a city of many con- 
ferences and conventions. Most of its 
visitors drive in. The Directory should 
cause them to linger a little longer and 
talk about the county afterwards. 

1. To hotels, restaurants, rooming 

houses, oil stations, golf course and re- 
sorts, it should mean more business. 
5. For present and prospective stu- 
dents, alumni and the general public, it 
should bring the realization that the Uni- 
versity has a worthy setting. 

6. To the general public it should 
bring through the realization of the many 
attractions of the county some increase 
in local pride of the sort that leads to 
public improvements and good govern- 
ment. 

HENRY CURTIS. 


Indiana Cities Buy Water 
Works and Gas Plants 


INDIANAPOLIS, INpD.—News items from 
various Indiana cities regarding their 
ownership of public utilities are of cur- 
rent interest. 

The city of Indianapolis has purchased 
the Citizens’ Gas Co., and is going to 
spend $1,500,000 for extensions and im- 
provements. It is planned to purchase 
natural gas and mix it with manufac- 
tured gas. Halsey, Stuart & Co., of Chi- 
cago, have purchased the bonds. 

A petition is being circulated for the 
city of Indianapolis to build a light and 
power plant to supply electric current 
for street lights, traffic lights, and for 
lighting city parks, libraries, schools, 
police and fire departments and all other 
city, state and Federal buildings. 

The city of Vincennes has signed a 


1935 69 


GENEVA, WIS 


contract to purchase the local water- 
works system from private interests, and 
the city of Greencastle has already 
bought its water-works system, at a pric 
of $450,000. 

MINCK 
Municipal 


Executive Indianapolis 


League, Inc. 


Secretary, 


American Planning and 
Civic Association Formed 
‘7 1TH Frederic A. Delano, of Wash- 


ington, D. C., as President; Harold 
S. Buttenheim, of New York, Horace M. 
Albright, of New York, and Richard 
Lieber, of Indianapolis, as Vice-Presi- 
dents: George W. White, of Washington, 
D. C., Treasurer; Harlean James, Execu 
tive Secretary, and Flavel Shurtleff, 
Counsel, the American Planning and 
Civic Association was organized in Wash 
ington on July 1 as a result of a merger 
between the American Civic Association 
and the National Conference on City 
Planning. 

The purposes of the new organization 
will include “the promotion of public 
understanding and support of national, 
regional, state and local planning for the 
best use of urban and rural land, water, 
and other natural resources; the advan 
ing of higher ideals of civie life and 
beauty in America; and the safeguarding 
and development for the largest good to 
the people of natural wonders and 
scenic possessions and of national and 
other parks and recreational facilities.” 

In addition to the President, Vice- 
Presidents and Executive Secretary the 
members of the Board of Directors are: 

Harland Bartholomew, St. Louis; Ed- 
ward M. Bassett, New York; Alfred Bett- 
man, Cincinnati; Mrs. Edward W. Bid- 
dle, Philadelphia; Louis Brownlow, Chi- 
cago; Marshall N. Dana, Portland, Ore.; 


Jay N. Darling, Washington, D. C.; H. 
Marie Dermitt, Pittsburgh; Clarence 


Phelps Dodge, Washington, D. C.: Earle 
S. Draper, Knoxville, Tenn.; A. P. Gian- 
nini, San Francisco; John M. Gries, Con- 


over, Ohio; Henry V. Hubbard, Cam 
bridge, Mass.; Charles F. Lewis, Pitts- 
burgh: J. Horace McFarland, Harris- 


burg, Pa.; J. C. Nichols, Kansas City, 
Mo.; John Nolen, Cambridge, Mass.; 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Washington, 
D. C.; Samuel P. Wetherill, Jr., Phila- 
delphia; and Robert Whitten, New York. 

Annual meetings of the new associa- 
tion will be held jointly with the Ameri- 
can City Planning Institute and the 
American Society of Planning Officials. 
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Chief C. A. Peterson, Englewood, 
N. J., Department of Police, at the 
microphone of his RCA Terra- 
Wave Police Radio Transmitter. 
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I recommend RCA lerra-Wave 


any police 
—Englewood Chief of Police 


Sturdy dependability—freedom from interference 
with other police signals —low first cost and low 
operating cost—strong signals received everywhere 
in all kinds of weather! These are reasons why 
Chief Peterson of Englewood writes so enthusi- 
astically to other cities. By superior performance 
in scores of towns and cities, Terra-Wave is win- 
ning increasing prestige among police departments. 
And now 2-way communication doubles efficiency! 
The new RCA Terra-Wave Mobile Transmitter 
becomes Public Protector Number One! This 


latest marvel of radio science strikes a death blow 
at Crime— because now radio cars communicate 
instantly with Headquarters, reporting direct from 
the scene of action. 

You add this amazing development to your 
Terra-Wave system by simply installing the new 
25-watt Mobile Transmitter in each of your radio 
cars. This fine, compact, rugged, low-cost equip- 
ment is the most sensational contribution to 
crime control since the introduction of RCA 
Terra-Wave to the police of America! 


Sales and Service Representatives in Principal Cities 


TERRA-WAVE POLICE RADIO SYSTEM 


RCA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INc.—CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 
A Radio Corporation of America Subsidiary 
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What Walter Lippmann Regards 


is 


« 
< 


a Sound 


Program of Income Taxation 


667PXHE American income tax system 

has become increasingly vulner- 
able and unsound the war. In 
1923 income tax returns were made by 
more than 74% million individuals. By 
1929 nearly half of these individuals had 
been exempted. In 1934 there were 15 
states, represented by nearly a third of 
the Senate, in which less than a million 
dollars in income taxes were paid by 
individuals in each state. On the other 
hand, 10 states, represented by 20 sena- 
tors, paid about three-quarters of the 
individual income taxes. Thus we have 
traveled far along the path where the 
political power to tax incomes is exer- 
cised by a great mass of voters who are 


since 


the they 
respect to visible and conscious tax bur- 


immune to taxes impose. In 
dens we are moving rapidly toward rep- 
resentation without taxation. 

“A sound program of taxation would 
have as its ideal the payment of some 
income tax by every voter so that every 
new expenditure would be reflected in 
the tax bill of every voter. It is not 
feasible to achieve this ideal completely. 
But it is possible to aim at it. Nor need 
it mean that citizens of small means would 
pay more than they now pay. The im- 
portant thing is that they should pay 
direct taxes and should be conscious that 
they are paying taxes, and this could be 
done by lowering the exemption and sub- 


stituting for the nuisance taxes a tax on 
small incomes. 
‘A measure attacks the 


fortunes at the top without at the same 


which great 
time broadening the base of all taxes is 
a measure to the 
plutocracy by encouraging the evils of 
demagogy. The immunity of 
wealth and the irresponsibility of great 


diminish evils of 


great 


masses are the two fatal diseases of re 
publics. 

“If a government is to be 
will recognize that those who have power 
to levy taxes on others shall at the same 


wise, it 


time have the obligation to tax them- 
selves.” 

Warter LippMann, in the New York Herald 
Tribune of June 23, 1935 


New Provisions of Tax Assessing Laws 


THIRTY-SIX of the 44 state legisla- 

tures meeting this year gave atten- 
tion to the subject of tax assessing. Num- 
erous general and many special acts were 
passed concerning it, according to the 
July issue of the Assessors’ News Letter, 
issued by the National Association of 
Tax Assessing Officers. 

One of the most unusual acts, in the 
opinion of Albert W. Noonan, Technical 
Director of the Association, was that 
passed by New Jersey for the purpose of 
keeping the tax assessor’s office as far 
as possible from political influence. 
Heretofore, the laws of some New Jersey 
municipalities gave assessors terms of 
from one to three years, and “political” 
appointments and removals were reported 
to be frequent. The new law grants five- 
year terms, either appointive or elective. 
Greater efficiency, due to the opportunity 
for experience and avoidance of political 
pressure, is the hoped-for result. 

The more than fifty laws represented 
in the 1935 legislation, as noted by the 
{ssessors’ News Letter, range from pro- 
visions to create a state tax commission 
to authorizing the exemption of real 
estate used for a manufacturing plant. 

Among the new provisions are the 
California law that an official map should 
be made for each city, showing each 
block and parcel of land, and that the 
map, once approved, should be used for 
assessment purposes, property transfers, 
ete.; and the Florida law authorizing 
creation of municipal tax adjustment 
boards. Two states—North Dakota and 
Minnesota—created tax survey commis- 
sions to make studies of the tax struc- 
tures, with an eye to revision and im- 
provement. 

Little trend is evident toward any uni- 
formity in the tax assessing laws, com 
ments Mr. Noonan. Especially is this 


true for the practice of exemption. This 
year a number of states passed laws con- 
taining more liberal provisions, while 


others put back on the tax rolls buildings 
owned by colleges and universities, and 
in some cases by religious institutions. 
\ degree of standardization or unification 


on some aspects of tax assessing is an 
advantage that may hecome a necessity 


Recent City Manager Appointments 


BR cearp A. DRAKE, former Assistant City 
Manager, has been appointed City Manager 


of Griffin, Ga. H. P. Powell, the former 
Manager, resumes his old duties as superinten 


dent of the water and light plants. 


Milford G. Farley has been appointed City 
Manager of Durham, N. C., and previous to that 
has been vacant since the removal of Carl H 
Bischoff. 

Robert W. Flack, for the past six years City 


Manager of Durham, N. C., and previous to that 


City Manager of Springfield, Ohio, was ap 

pointed City Manager of San Diego, Calif., on 

July 9. He will assume his duties August 1. 
Clifford S. Fullerton, former Assistant City 


Manager, on June 22 was appointed City Man 
ager of Painesville, Ohio, to fill the vacancy 
created by the resignation of George R. Moodey. 

W. L. Hall, former Director of Street 
struction, has been appointed temporary 
Manager of Staunton, Va. 

Harry J. Humphrey, a former 
the Wheeling Steel Corporation, has been selec ted 
as first City Manager of Wheeling, W. Va. He 
assumed his duties July 1. 


The Municipal 


Recent sales of new issues from the 


Con- 
City 


executive of 


Amount Borrower and Purpose 
$160,000 Charlottesville, Va., Refunding Reser- 
720,000 Stamford, Conn., Emergency in 
250,000 Evanston, Ill., Water-Works System. 
400,000 Shillington, Pa.. Mohnsville Water 


Company Purchase 


2.500.000 Port of New York Authority, Series I 


3,500,000 Dallas, Texas, Park Improvement, In 
stitute of Fine Arts 
296,000 Bayonne, N. J., Water and Park 
1,600,000 Los Angeles, Calif., Water - Works 
120.000 Youngstown, Ohio, Parks and Play 
800,000 Kentucky, Bridge Revenue er 
396,000 Birmingham, Ala., Public !mprove 
ment, Refunding 
1.000.000 Louisiana, Highway 
273.417 Klamath Falls, Ore., Refunding 


later. he observes, if there is to be com 
plete fairness in the taxing system 

Seymour Justema was appointed City Manager 
of Grand Haven, Mich., to succeed Peter A. K 
meraad, who resigned recently to accept the pe 
sition of Public Ser Director at Grand 
Kapids 

C. A. Miller, former City Engineer, was ap 
pointed first City Manager of Grayling Mich 
following the adoption of a ouncil-managert 
harter on May 27 

H. G Pope, a civil engineer has been ap 
pointed first City Manager of Rockford, Mich 
He will assume his duties on August | 

J. G. Thorne, who served as City Manager of 
Maquoketa, lowa, from 1926 to 1931 and who for 
the past four years has been superintendent of 
the municipal water works at Kewanee, Ill, has 
been appointed Manager on July 11 at Maquo 
keta, to succeed J. H. Curtis. 

Edmund H. Waterhouse, former City Manager 
of Glenview, Ill, was appointed City Manager 
of Gladstone, Mich., effective July 15 

CLARENCE E. 


Executive Director, The International (11 


Managers’ 


Bond Market 


July numbers of The Bond Buyer: 


Association 


Rate (%) Term (Years) Basis (%) 
25 1-5 Ser 1.72 
2 2-13 Ser 1.99 
12.25 Avg 2.98 
25 18.33 Avg 2.48 
5.66 
5 15 Avg 4.076 
3.25 11.8 3.16 
3.5 1-40 Ser 3.41 
3.5 ».75 Avg 3.498 
4.5 20 3.5 
3.5 7.33 Avg 4.07 
5 33 Avg 4.49 
4 98 Ave 4.51 
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UBLIC sentiment— public demand— 

everywhere is calling upon local author- 
ities todosomething definite tomake streets 
and highways safer. Safer cars—not 
more laws to regulate traffic—are needed! 


Compulsory vehicle inspection 
is the universal answer! 


Bendix, pioneer of motoring safety, has 
met the situation with precision equipment. 
The new Bendix Civic Safety Clinic pro- 
vides quick, scientifically accurate testing 
of brakes (each wheel separately, through 
an entire revolution, thus detecting out-of- 
round drums, flat or glazed or scored spots). 
It tests steering ‘‘geometry”’ thoroughly, 
tests headlights, springs, frame and wheel 
alignment, horn, lights, windshield wipers 
and mirrors. 


The Bendix Civic Safety Clinic is not 
only thorough and accurate, but fast. Tests 
five cars at once, turning a car a minute off 
the line. Everything in full view of driver 
—he sees what’s needed. 


Bendix has full details including proved 
plans of operation, available for the asking. 
The Bendix Civic Safety Clinic can readily 
be entirely self-supporting! 


BENDIX PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


(Subsidiary of Bendix Aviation Corporation) 
401 BENDIX DRIVE, SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
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Above: Tests each brake 
separately—by full whee! 
revolution under electri 

power .. . shows fotal 
stopping ability ... shows 
up ‘‘out-of-round 

drums. TESTS TRACTOR 
AND TRAILER TRAINS 


Left: Tests wheel align 
ment, caster, camber 
toe-in, entire steering 
Beometry, precisely 
quickly and easily 


ih 


Below: Tests headlights for 
focus, level, intensity 

on a screen .. . in day- 
light! 


BENDIX PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
401 Bendix Drive, Dept. A. 8, South Bend, Ind. | 


Send me at once full details about Civic Safety | 
Clinic Equipment, prices, operating plan, etc. 


Name 

Address 

City State 
Business or Profession 


| 
| 
| 
City Official (title) Dealer _| 
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TRAFFIC CONTROL AND FACILITATION 


Conducted by Publications Committee, Instituic of Traffic Engineers, 175 Fifth Ave., New York 


Paul L. Green, Chairman; Melvin J. Bankhead, James R. Guthrie, T. T. MeCrosky, D. Grant Mickle, Robert A. Mitchell, Edward J. O'Meara, 


Miss I. K. Rolph, Peter J. Stupka, J. C. 


Vincent, John C. Wrighton 


Steadyflow 


Able Traffic Engineers Appraise the Plans 
of the Late Fritz Malcher 


IX. five and four years ago the late 
Fritz Malcher was pushing with 
energy and ability, and with the co- 
operation of THe American City, his 
Steadyflow plans for fitting the traffic 
arteries of the world to the motor age. 
In the beginning, one of the principal 
streets of Radburn, N. J., designed by 
him. furnished the outstanding example 
what Mr. Malcher was urging. This 
system consisted essentially of a middle 
strip separating the highway into one- 
way roadways, and a system of street 
crossings without intersection of traffic 
and without grade separation. and clover- 


leafs at major intersections. The driver 
makes a right turn onto the highway, con 
tinues to the first break in the middle 
strip, and makes the left turn by weaving 
into the opposite-bound trafic. This is 
the Steadyflow feature. The 
plan also includes alternating the traffi 
flows on parallel existing streets, the 
familiar one-way street system. 

This system, which Mr. Malcher ad- 
vocated and did much to perfect. has 
since been applied to a number of major 
highways, and is generally recognized as 
being sound and sensible. Among the 
early powerful supporters of the plan 


general 


PHREE 


I. two arteries of same class: II. 


second-class road; III, first-class road 


rYPES OF MALCHER 


first-class road 


INTERSECTIONS 


intage Over 


given 


given still greater advantage 


were Burton W. Marsh, Ralph W. Eaton 
and Harold M. Lewis-—who still reassert 
their belief in the integrity of Steadytlow 
In the absence of Mr 
and Planning Consultant for the Region 
al Plan Association. New York. C. Earl 
Morrow. Assistant Engineer 
provides the opening statement 


| ewls, neinect 


Principal 


Steadyflow for New Routes: 
Present Success Appraised 
|’ any current appraisal of the Malchet 
Steadyflow system it should be kept 
in mind that highway design has 


sistently kept pretty far in the rear of 
vehicular travel. 


the changing needs of 
that a certain period of experimentation 
is justified before adoption ot new ideas 
on a broad seale, and that the Steady 
system in practical application Is 
limited to 


flow 
large ly 
communities. 

Existing street widths are for the most 
part inadequate for the Steadyflow idea 
and widening costs prohibitive. An efh 
cient and economic layout of a community 
on the Steadyflow 
organization of the 
and impra 
tical in a community already built 

There certain 
ciples of the Malcher system which can 


new routes or new 


basis implies the re 
entire street) system 


business areas. obviously 


are, nevertheless, prin 
be applied to existing streets of adequat 
width and to new highways in the open 
country, particularly intersections 
The application of some of these princi 
ples can be traced in recent highway and 
parkway construction in the New York 
Region on the highways of New Jersey 
and the parkways of New York. 

Notable among the New Jersey routes 


are plans for State Route No. 2, sections 


7 and 8. Starting with a cloverleaf at 
route No. 4 at Paramus, two one-way 
roads with a narrow strip between are 


being constructed northerly to Franklin 
Turnpike. The important 
trafic lanes are separated by under- or 
over-passes, and the less important ones 
oval in the central 
principle of 


cTOss 


more 


around an 
using the 


cetour 
strip. 
crossing. 

The West Side 
hattan includes plans for separate 
trafhe in opposite directions 
Some of the parkways of Westchester 
County and Island utilize trafh 
circles and various other forms of inter 
section treatment. 

It is believed that a 
plication of some of the principles of the 
continuous flow system will 
the near future. The Harvard School ot 
City Planning this 
ment by publishing as one of its research 
book on the Fritz 


oblique 


Man 


read 


improvement on 
ways for 


more general ap 


obtain i 


will stimulate move 


studies a system by 

Malcher. 
Perhaps the 

most to 


would do 


would 


thing which 


hasten further adoption 
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; Koppers Propucts PRoTEct 


WHAT ROOFS DO THE EXPERTS PICK? 


School architects know the facts about roofs and roofings. They have 


so many separate buildings and so many different roofs that they 


‘ have an unparalleled opportunity to get the facts 


Within the past year, these typical developments have taken place: 


1. The head of the School Board which controls 
all the state schools in one southern state put 
through an iron-bound regulation that all flat 


roofs on school buildings must be coal tar 


pitch and felt. > 


a 2. The School Board of a 
? — large mid-western city 
specified that coal tar 
pitch and fele must be 
used on all its flat-topped 


buildings. 
3, The school architect of a 
metropolitan eastern city, 
f after a survey of all school 
roofs, directed that all 
flat roofs in the future 
must be coal tar pitch 
wie There must be a reason for this. 
Fill in the coupon below for 
further information. 
SAFER ROADS 
The photograph on the extreme right shows how a car 
skidded on a non-tar street when brakes were suddenly 
applied during a rain. The other photo shows how the same 
car traveled in a straight line to a quick stop on a wet Tarmac 
street without skidding. Same car... same driver . . . same 
brakes ... approximately the same braking pressure . . . same 
rain. Tarmac is used to build skid-resistant surfaces on new 
streets and roads and to make old slippery surfaces non-skid. 
Below — A finished Tarmac surface in Montgomery County, 
Pennsylvania. Note the skid-safe surface. 
FOR IMMEDIATE PAINTING OF NEW GALVANIZED METAL 
—Perhaps you have had an experience with how difficult it is to get 
paint to stick on newly-galvanized metal. Stibloy is a metal com- 
pound in liquid form which acts as a primer for paint, enamel or 
lacquer on those surfaces and permits immediate covering of the 
metal. Stibloy is used for roofing, siding, sheeting, gutters, down- 
spouts, wire fencing, air ducts, car roofing, screens, nails, trans- 
mission towers, and other products. Send for further information. 
=~" 4") KOPPERS PRODUCTS CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. AC 
Send me: Lumino Folder 
Sweet's Reprint on Roofing Folder, “Surfacing with Tarmac” 
ae KOPPERS PRODUCTS COMPANY Folder, “Millions of Dollars” Further information about Stibloy 
KOPPERS KOPPERS BUILDING - PITTSBURGH, PENNA. es 
OTHER KOPPERS PRODUCTS: Lumino Tar-Base Aluminum Paint 
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4 research consisting of an appraisal 
the success of roadways already con- 
-ucted using these principles of design, 
pplemented by an interpretation of the 
nciples in their practical application 
typical problems that obtain in pres- 
t-day construction practice. 
C. Eart Morrow, 
Principal Assistant Engineer, Regional 
Planning Association, Inc., New York. 


The Growth of the Idea 


EGARDING the system which Mr. 

Malcher called the Steadyflow sys- 
tem. my attitude is quite thoroughly set 
forth in “Planning Highways and Street 
Intersections for Modern Traffic Needs,” 
printed in The Municipal Index of 1931. 
While Mr. Malcher was not the origina- 
tor of the basic idea, he was probably its 
strongest and most enthusiastic advo- 
cate. He also deserved high commenda- 
tion for some splendid contributions to 
the further development of the idea. 

In the last few years there has been a 
rather marked trend toward a much 
more widespread use of the basic prin- 
ciples of the Steadyflow system. While 
the divided highway is being more ex- 
tensively developed in Europe, especial- 
ly in Germany, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority is now constructing a freeway. 
In addition to a divided highway with- 
out intersections of the usual type, the 
freeway embodies the very desirable 
principle of prohibiting ingress to and 
egress from abutting private property 
(except at widely separated points with 
intersections of Steadyflow design). New 
Jersey has constructed numerous exam- 
ples of trafic circles and other Steady- 
flow facilities. The state of Washington 
has several divided highways, so has 
Massachusetts, and there are numerous 
other examples throughout the country. 
I think of Lincoln Park in Chicago and 
of the plans for further development of 
lake-front “express freeways.” or “lim- 
ited ways”’—as Dr. Miller McClintock 
calls them. 

A considerable number of cloverleaf 
intersections have been developed, and 
there is general recognition today that 
under certain conditions of heavy traffic 
and available land, this is the desirable 
type of “intersection valve” develop- 
ment. Furthermore, the costs can be 
economically justified in some places. 

The attitude of the Fourth National 
Conference on Street and Highway 
Safety was favorable to this type of de- 
velopment. Page 29 of “Guides to Traf- 
fic Safety” includes references to rotary 
traffic islands, center strips to form two 
separate one-way roadways, grade sepa- 
rations, segregation of through traffic 
from local traffic, and street systems in 
residential developments planned to 
avoid pedestrian hazards. Furthermore. 
on page 30 there is a favorable reference 
to the street design in Radburn, N. J. 

In the “Manual on Uniform Traffic 
Control Devices” adopted by the Na- 
tional Conference on Street and High- 
way Safety and the American Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials, there is 
mention in Part IV, “Islands,” of the 
general types of physical flow facilities 
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for 


which Mr. 
advocated. 
In a paper presented last February at 


Malcher so 


enthusiastically 


the Michigan Highway Conference en- 
titled “Looking Ahead at the Traffic 
Problem,” the writer gave major em- 


phasis to many ideas in line with Mr. 
Malcher’s thoughts and designs. The 
paper stressed particularly the express 
freeway and gave data from New Jer- 
Massachusetts, and the state of 
Washington concerning the reduction of 
accidents with divided roadways. 

The American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers in a recent Proceedings presented 
recommendations of a committee for 
several Steadyflow principles. This re- 
port stressed the fact that these new de- 
sign concepts were now needed in cer- 
tain places and would soon be needed in 
many more places. 

Recognition must be given to certain 
serious obstacles to rapid acceptance of 
these design principles. They involve 
very greatly increased cost over the so- 
called standard two- or four-lane high- 
way. Most highway engineers are so 
pressed in their use of funds to increase 
mileage and to develop secondary road 
systems that they cannot see their way 
clear to expend much larger amounts 
per mile for this modern type of design. 
Some highway engineers are not com- 
vinced of the need for it, and many— 
while they may agree that it possesses 
certain merits—do not consider the con- 
cept economically justified within their 
states. 

A recent inquiry to state highway of- 
ficials included a request for views on 
divided highways. Quite a number in- 
dicated favor to the plan, but there were 
others who did not think it necessary 
for their conditions. 

Another major reason for objection is 
that some of the features of this general 
concept of highway and intersection de- 
sign have been very badly misapplied by 
inexperienced engineers. For instance: 
circles much smal! in diameter to 
function in the proper manner; circles 
in which the layout does not bring about 
the necessary reduction in speed; di- 
vided highways which were not properly 
designed so that islands would be clear- 
ly visible to the driver both day and 
night. Wherever any “obstacle” (such 
as a traffic circle or divisional island) is 
constructed in a highway of customary 
design, it must be very strikingly visible 
both day and night. Such errors as these 


sey, 


too 


have set some engineers against the 
whole concept. Improper signposting 


and marking have also had a bad effect 
on acceptance of these modern 
cepts of highway design. 

Burton W. Marsn, 


Director, Safety and Traffic Engineering De 
partment, American Automobile 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


con- 


Assoc la- 


Boulevards in Providence 


EGARDING what Fritz Malcher 

called the Steadyflow system of 
traffic facilitation, | can give you my own 
reaction at this time based on experience 
with the system on two boulevards in this 
city. 


1935 75 


Regarding Fox Point Boulevard in 
Providence, which went into operation 
September 25, 1930, this street from the 


beginning carried a heavy volume ot 
trafic. At one end, where the boulevard 
feeds into a number of streets, and where 
the layout is imperfect, there is some 
congestion at times. Otherwise the op- 
eration of this boulevard is, I believe, 
satisfactory, considering all the condi 
tions, and | have never heard it suggested 


that it should not have been so con 
structed. 
In November, 1931, there was com 


pleted and placed in operation an addi 
tional piece of highway constructed along 
similar lines. This was the portion of 
North Main Street, between Benefit Street 
and Doyle Avenue, a distance of only 
1.44% feet, but a part of one of our most 
important trunk routes. In this new 
section, certain more advanced ideas were 
embodied, based upon experience with 
the earlier job. The accident record on 
this newest section has been good, and 
I have heard no criticism of its construc 
tion. 

Many factors are to be considered in 
making a specific decision, and among 
them the pedestrian problem is impor 
tant. The planning of the earlier of the 
two streets referred to was done before 
we knew of Mr. Malcher, and we had 
made considerable use of rotary traffic 
fully ten years ago. Certainly, the 
of rotary traffic areas, or traffic circles, 
has spread enormously in recent years. 

W. Eaton, 
City Traffic Engineer, Providence, R. I 


use 


Steadyflow at Wythenshawe 
(THE most recent mention of this sys 


tem, possibly, is in an account of the 
planning of “Wythenshawe, A Modern 
Satellite Town,” outside Manchester, 
England, in the June issue of The Town 
Planning Review, Liverpool. Wes- 
ley Dougall: 


Says 


“The parkways are primarily to solve traffic and 
for esthetic ‘a tra fhe 
proximately at the center, with park-like 


secondarily value 


road ap 
strips at 


each side; no houses abutting on the carriage 
way, thus freeing the road of standing vehicles 
and those entering and leaving individual houses 
ind thereby creating a traffic nuisance; foot 
paths and trees in the park-like strips; and 
trafic islands to enforce the “Steadyflow’”’ or 
gyratory system of trafic at the road cros#ings, 


which are at infrequent intervals.” 
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OINT DISEASE”’ will never dis- 

# figure this Wisconsin state high- 

way. Its concrete is enduringly pro- 

tected by J-M Cork... the non- 
extruding joint. 

So successful was this first in- 


Johns-Manville 
CORK 
EXPANSION 


Problem of 


JOINT yy 


POS 


THE 


AMERICAN 


A MODERN CONCRETE HIGHWAY at Poynette, Wisconsin, pro- 
tected by Johns-Manville Cork Expansion Joints. Inset left, healthy 
concrete; inset below, concrete suffering from 


‘joint disease.’’ 


stallation under Federal Aid specifi- 
cations that now a number of ad- 
ditional Wisconsin highways have 
been protected by J-M Cork Joints. 


Lastingly resilient 
Specify J-M Cork, and you get a 
joint that is truly an “expansion”’ 
joint; a joint with all the lasting 
resiliency of natural cork. 

Spaced properly, J-M Cork Joints 
simply cannot be displaced. No mat- 
ter how sharply the concrete varies 
in volume throughout the year, under 
the influence of changing tempera- 


mention THE 
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ture and moisture conditions, 
J-M Cork Joints fill the 
joint spaces at all times, 
providing constant protec- 
tion without maintenance. 
May we furnish engineer- 
ing data sheets? They in- 
clude not only specifications for 
Johns-Manville Cork Expansion 
Joint but complete details on its 
nine points of superiority. Please 
mail the coupon to Johns-Manville, 
22 East 40th Street, New York City. 
JOHNS-MANVILLE 
22 East 40th Street, New York City 


Send me engineering data sheets on J-M Cork 
Expansion Joint. 


Name Title 
Organization 

Address. 

City State 
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Why not remember 


Power of Federal Government to Condemn Land for Housing 


By IRA S. ROBBINS 


Counsel, New York State Board of Housing 


Y a two-to-one vote, the United 

States Circuit Court of Appeals, 

Sixth District, has held that slum 
clearance and low-cost housing projects 
are nota public use for which the Fed- 
eral power of eminent domain can be 
exercised. The decision. rendered on 
July 15, 1935. affirms the decision of the 
United States District Court for the 
Western District of Kentucky. in the ac- 
tion affecting the proposed project in 
Louisville, Ky. 

The majority of the Court expressed 
some doubt as to the power of Congress 
tc expend tax money fer housing pur- 
poses. The Supreme Court of the United 
States has never squarely decided whether 
or not the authority of Congress in levy- 
ing taxes and spending the proceeds 
thereof applies to all such purposes as 
Congress may deem in the public wel- 
fare. or is limited to the exercise of the 
powers specifically enumerated and dele- 
gated to it in the Constitution. The Court 
referred to the fact that Congress has 
established many bureaus and agencies 
supported by tax funds, for the purpose 
of promoting the general welfare. As 
to these. the Court said: “These activ- 
ities. however. do not of themselves create 
authority, for unless the authority exists. 
it cannot be created by Congressional 


acts transcending proper limits in aid of 
beneficently established Government bu 
reaus and other agencies.” 

The fundamental issue in the 
whether or not the Federal Government 
could exercise its power of eminent do 
main to carry out Federal housing proj 
ects. The majority opinion pointed out 
that the liberal interpretation by the 
Supreme Court ot constitutes a 
“public use” had made in 
involving condemnation by 
that in those cases the issue was whether 
er not the taking was in violation of the 
due amendment te the United 
States Constitution. In the 
exercise of the power of eminent domain 
was in support of the 
police power of the states. The Federal 
Government having ne police power. the 
taking in the case before the Court had 
to be justified on the theory that it was 
for a Federal public The Court 
held that “the taking of one citizen's 
property for the purpose ot improving it 
and selling o1 
for the purpose of reducing unemploy 
ment, is not, in our opinion, within the 
the 
Government.” 

Che majoritv also questioned but did 
not pass upon the validity ef the public 


Case Was 


what 
he en 


Case- 


states. and 


process 


those Cases 


exercise of the 


use. 


leasing it to another. or 


scope ot powers de legated to the 


works 


trial 


National 


Act. in so far as 


Indus 
they 


provisions of the 
Recovery 
provide for a program of slum clearance 
and low-rent housing. It expressed doubt 
as to whether or not there was an illegal 


delegation to the President his 
Administrator of Public Works. of legis 
lative power. in determining the details 
of the program. 


\ vigorous dissenting opinion by Judg: 


Florence Allen uphe ld the contention of 
counsel for the Government on all three 
issues in the case.” 

Until this case is decided by the Su 


preme Court 
to whether or 


incertainty will prevail as 
not the Federal 
ment can engage in slum clearance and 
and if tt 


Govern 


low-rent housing at all can 


whether or not. its power of eminent 
domain may be exercised in connection 
therewith. In the meantime the Federal 
program can be continued. If it is 


necessary to acquire 
tion. the PWA 
powers of state 
he ing done tn 
provects. 


land by condemna 
avail itself of the 
and lo al agencies, as 18 


pending New York City 


may 


Tax-Exempt Municipal Securities 


To the Editor of THE Amertcan City: 


Of late there has been considerable 
agitation to remove municipal bonds 
from exemption from taxation, on the 


theory that some of the citizens own con- 
siderable amount of tax-exempt securi- 
ties and therefore pay no income tax and 
thus such individuals are not paying 
their just share of the burden of govern- 
mental expenditure of cost. Even our 
friend Will Rogers last month commented 
on the proposed legislation, stating that 
it was about the best bill presented to 
However. very few people 
seem to realize the true situation regard- 
ing tax-exempt securities and who would 
actually pay the tax were his exemption 
removed. 

As a matter of fact. a large percentage. 
in fact the majority, of the tax-exempt 
securities are not held by individuals but 
by savings banks. trust funds, pension 
funds of different states. and other sim- 
ilar authorities which are not subject to 
taxation in many ways. Municipal bonds 
have been made tax-exempt for the pur- 
pose of relieving the tax burden of the 
taxpayer in the various municipalities 
issuing such securities and thus encourag- 


( congress, 


ing municipal improvements. Tax-ex- 
empt securities of municipalities, by 


reason of being tax-exempt, sell at a 
lower rate of interest than other securi- 
ties. Should such municipal securities 
or the income from the same be made 
subject to taxation, then the interest rate 
would be materially increased. In fact. 
the increase of the interest rate would 


naturally be substantially equal to the 


amount of the tax imposed upon such 
securities, 

At times when the market for indus 
trial securities is active and favorable. 


then the market for municipal securities 
is less advantageous. and should the gen- 
eral market again approach conditions 
similar to those of 1928 and 1929. many 


of our municipalities might be unable 
to sell their securities. for the reason 


that the resulting total interest rate nec- 
essary to meet the then existing market 
conditions. plus the necessary tax, would 
exceed the maximum interest rate per- 
mitted by statute or otherwise 

The actual fact is that any tax which 
might be levied on what are now known 
as the tax-exempt securities would really 
be paid by the taxpayers of the munic- 
ipalities issuing such securities. and 
by the holders or owners of the securities, 
who would really collect the tax from the 
taxpayers or the municipality where the 
tax would be added to the normal tax 
rate. and then pass such amount on to 
the Federal Government. The _ result 
would be an increase in taxes for such 
municipalities which issue securities and 
would really not affect the owners of the 
same or their income from such secur-- 
ities. but would probably result in a 
material decrease in municipal improve 
ments, which in turn would result in in 
creased unemployment with its entailed 
municipal expenses. To impose a tax 
on municipal securities for the purpose 
of driving investments into private secur- 


not 


ities would in tact be subsidizing private 
business at the taxpayers” expensé 

stock market 
speculation was rampant and private s« 
curities of all kinds floated 
and sold to the general public regardless 
ot satety of 


\ few vears wher 


were being 
investment. muni¢ ipal secur 
ities were difficult to float and municipal 
improvements consequently were difficult 
to finance. owing to the heavier interest 
charge. but there was no suggestion made 
that legislative action be taken in an 
effort to aid such municipal financing 
and the taxpayers of the various munic 
ipalities had to pay interest at the mar 
ket price. Had there been a tax on 
municipal securities at this time, it would 
have been almost 
proper financing for 
ipalities. 

The 


realize 


impossible to secure 

most of our muni 
public do not seem to 
what it would mean to their 
taxes should municipal securities be made 
subject to taxation. and who would aet 
uually pay the tax. I wonder if this 
movement is not merely another method 
of securing funds by the Federal Govern 
ment. which will be paid not by the 
holders of municipal securities. but by 
the taxpayers of the municipalities issu 
ing and will retard mu- 
nicipal improvements as well as tend to 


general 


local 


such securities, 


increase unemployment by reason of pre- 
venting new municipal improvements 
Wittiam 7 
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Here's One Reason Why §F 


CITY DEPARTMENTS 


Are Changing to Fords | 


Tue Ford V-8 engine is distinctly a 
quality product. It is designed and 
built to give reliable, economical 
service throughout its unusually 
long life. 

But even this great engine will 
need overhauling SOME day. And 
when that day arrives .. . YOU 
won't have to foot a big repair bill 
or do without your truck for more 


than a few hours. Instead, after 
your original engine has given you 
thousands of miles of reliable, eco- 
nomical service, you can exchange 
it for a block-tested, factory-recon- 
ditioned engine . . . consisting of a 
complete cylinder assembly and 
heads ... at a much lower cost 
than an ordinary engine overhaul 
and in much less time. 


THE AMERICAN 


Thus ... from the very day you 
buy a Ford V-8 Truck or Commer- 
cial Car, you are sure of low main- 
tenance costs. 

Ford alone ... among the man- 
ufacturers of low-priced trucks... 
offers you this modern, economical 
low-cost engine exchange plan 
and the privilege of exchanging 
many other assemblies. 


MAKE YOUR OWN TEST OF V-8 PERFORMANCE 
AND V-8 ECONOMY RIGHT ON YOUR OWN JOB 


These Ford exchange privileges are im- 
portant, of course ... from the view-point 
of low maintenance costs. But even more 
important are those features of Ford V-8 
Trucks and Commercial Cars that make 


sue 


— 


V-8 Performance and V-8 Economy the 
standards of the commercial field. 

See for yourself what these features 
mean to you... how much time and 
money they save you ... by making 


an “ON-THE-JOB” TEST with your own 
loads, and comparing V-8 Performance 
and V-8 Economy with your present 
equipment. Then ask DELIVERED price 
of the body type you plan on buying! 


VAIS: 


During August we hope you will remember to mention THe AMERiIcAN City 
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IMPROVING MUNICIPAL 


Current Items from the 


ADMINISTRATION 


Public Administration Clearing House 


Unusual Services Rendered 
by Municipalities 

MERICAN municipalities are taking 

upon themselves a variety of unusual 
services, as shown in current issues of 
the United States Municipal News. Some 
of them are of emergency duration; 
others are more permanent. 

Tulsa, in the process of immunizing 
4,000 dogs against rabies, is allowing 
free license and serum for all approved 
poverty-stricken dog owners who cannot 
afford to pay for the treatment. Little 
Rock, Ark., has adopted an ordinance 
providing for the service of a veterinarian 
to vaccinate dogs for rabies prevention 
when the owner applies for a dog license, 
which costs $2. The city pays 75 cents 
for each dog vaccinated. 

The Duluth Park Department has re- 
cently completed a survey locating each 
of the city’s 20,944 shade trees, deter- 
mining residential areas in which there 
is a lack of trees, and discovering types 
of trees best adapted to the city’s streets. 

The Council of Fort Worth, Texas, has 
appropriated $2,500 for weed eradica- 
tion, thus relieving property owners of 
the expense of cutting weeds on their 
vacant property. Efforts to collect for 
this work in the past had proved unsuc- 
cessful. 

Albany is opening a municipal bath 
for the rehabilitation of citizens suffering 
from infantile paralysis. Transportation 
fcr the sixty or more persons thus afflicted 
will be provided daily by the Red Cross 
Motor Corps. A TERA nurse will have 
charge of the work, which is under the 
direction of the City Health Commis- 
sioner. 

Cleveland, Tenn., has gone into the 
gasoline business in an effort to force 
down prices. The municipal station 
offers gasoline at 20 cents a gallon as 
against the 23 cents charged by the oil 
companies. 

Duluth, one of several cities enlisted 
in the general fingerprinting campaign, 
makes the service available to all citi- 
zens. Prints may be kept, to be filed by 
the individual, or will be filed with police 
departments or the civil files in Washing- 
ton at the printer’s request. 


Revised Zoning Needed 


NEED for revising municipal zoning 

ordinances is seen by Walter H. 
Blucher, Executive Director, American 
Society of Planning Officials, who says 
that “zoning practice during the ‘fat 
years’ included mostly compromise ordi- 
nances which want improvement to be in 
line with sensible city planning.” Dur- 
ing the boom period, he explains, cities 
which zoned were inclined to be too 
optimistic as to their growth. It is al- 
most universally conceded that far too 
much industrial property was provided 


tor and that there was too intense a use involving the replatting of properties. A 


designated for residential purposes. 
“The city of Warren, Ohio, for ex- 
ample,” says Mr. Blucher, “had a popu- 


lation in 1920 of 27,050; in 1930, the 
population had increased to 41,062—a 


pretty good rate of growth. Enough land 
had been zoned in this municipality, how- 
ever, to provide for 537,960 people. At 
the present rate of growth, it would take 
approximately 125 years to make use of 
it for its designated purposes.” 

The experience of Warren is repeated 
in practically every city in America, Mr. 
Blucher comments. The result of badly 
judged zoning is that property set aside 
for industrial use can be put to no use 
at all. Furthermore, owners of property 
in areas zoned for commercial purposes 
are frequently thus misled into believing 
that commercial use of their property is 
imminent, when, as a matter of fact, on 
the basis of known population trends, 
entire use of the property as designated 
could often not be made in over a hun- 
dred years. Blighted areas, noticeable in 
the vicinity of the business zones of 
many American cities, are also an indi- 
rect result of zoning. They represent lots 
held for speculation by property owners 
whose visions will never be fulfilled. In 
some cases this has hampered the pur- 
chase of land for low-cost housing. 

Revision of zoning ordinances is 
needed to provide for less intensive resi- 
dential occupation and for only as much 
commercial and industrial use as can 
reasonably be expected, he points out. 
This will make possible stricter adher- 
ence to zoning ordinances and will also 
result in more intelligent land use. 


Property-Pooling 


Successful in Nome 
PLANNING officials, who often wish 


for some form of procedure allowing 
the pooling of properties when a few lot 
owners object to replatting of badly 
subdivided parcels of land, see their 
dreams fulfilled in the case of Nome, 
Alaska, as an aftermath of the disastrous 
fire of a few months ago. Nome’s large- 
scale experiment in voluntary property 
pooling is reported in the July News 
Letter of the American Society of Plan- 
ning Officials. 

When the Alaskan city of 1,000-odd 
population was nearly annihilated by fire 
last fall, all city records but the tax-roll 
were destroyed. A survey and plat of the 
city supplied by B. O. Stewart, Commis- 
sioner of Mines for Alaska, and a couple 
of boundary markers found in the débris 
comprised all the survey data replanning 
engineers had to work with. 

Intending to improve the town in the 
rebuilding, the planning committee of 15, 
appointed by the Governor of Alaska, 
recommended a new layout of streets, 


local lawyer who knew every piece of 
property in the town undertook to collect 
deed agreements, to make the new land 
valuations, and to draw up deeds. 
Property owners cooperated in a com- 
munal spirit, and all property transac 
tions were by word-of-mouth and trust of 
the lawyer in charge. Mining companies 
and lodges located in the town contrib- 
uted properties toward the general pool, 
thus enabling every private owner to ob 
tain a slightly larger property in the re- 
distribution of parcels. In replanning, 
former errors and deficiencies, which 
were generally known and _ recognized, 
were permitted to be rectified by com- 
mon consent. 

The Nome experiment is an interesting 
one, it is pointed out, since in this country 
there is no legal means available to com 
pel dissenting property owners to agree 
to a replatting plan. Where privat 
properties are involved, one owner has 
frequently been able to prevent many 
from rearranging all lands for their best 
and highest use. 


new 


Street Cars into Busses 
& PREET cars are being replaced by 
busses in both large and small cities. 
according to Public Management. One 
hundred cities of over 25,000 population 
now employ gas or trolley busses as the 
only means of public transportation. In 
numerous other cities busses are used as 
feeders to supplement street cars or to 
serve areas which have no other kind ot 
public transportation. 

Many cities own and operate their own 
bus systems. Among them are Detroit 
Mich.; Seattle and Tacoraa, Wash.; San 
Francisco, Santa Monica and Eureka, 
Calif.; Phoenix, Ariz.; Coral Gables, St. 
Petersburg and St. Augustine, Fla.; Alex- 
andria and Monroe, La.; Ashtabula and 
Youngstown, Ohio; Radford, Va.; Green 
field, Mass.; Brainerd, Minn.; Hopkins- 
ville, Ky.; and San Angelo, Texas. 

New York City in February saw its 
oldest street-car line, established 103 
years ago as a horse-car line, turned into 
bus service. Busses have replaced street 
cars in Macon, Ga., Wichita, Kans., 
Lawrence, Mass., and Asheville, N. C., 
also since the first of the year. 

Before a city takes over the operation 
of busses, it is pointed out, a careful in- 
vestigation should be made of the area 
served, type of equipment to be used, 
capital investment required, personne] 
and organization set-up, operating costs, 
and estimated revenues. 

If a city decides to award a bus fran- 
chise to a private company, it should pro- 
vide a means of control in the public in 
terest. Among problems arising in con- 
nection with letting a franchise for busses 
are the control over the type of bus to 
be used—trolley or gasoline-operated 
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heart the plan 


Filtration Plant Pump Room, 
City of Wilmette, I11. Allis- 
Chalmers Centrifugal Pumps 
and Motors installed in 1933. 


Pumps for City Water Supply, 
City of Wauwatosa, Wis., 
1400-gpm, 190-ft. head, driven 
by 100-hp motors. 


HE pump room is the heart of the filtration 
plant or water supply system. So much 
depends upon it that only the most suitable and 
economical pumping equipment is desirable. 
Allis-Chalmers has been manufacturing pumping 
machinery for more than fifty years, building 
equipment for hundreds of municipal projects, 
including filtration, water supply, sewage, and 
drainage plants. The pumps range in size from 
1'¥e"xl'2" to giant units with 72” discharge. 
Allis-Chalmers builds both the pumps and the 
motors which are to drive them. The motors are 
selected to fit the pumps ... They must have the 
right characteristics. 

Most municipal pumping requirements can be filled with 
Type S single-stage, double-suction pumps. They are described 


in Bulletin 1650-A. Write for a copy. 


CHALMER 


—— Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, U.S.A. —— 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Taz American City 
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and payment to the city by the bus com- 
vany for use of the streets. The gen- 
eral practice where motor-busses are 
operated under a franchise is to require 
payment of a percentage of the gross 
receipts of operation—frequently 3 or 4 
per cent. 

The franchise, it is explained, should 
require the operating company to furnish 
liability: provide for the approval of 
equipment by the city; provide for com- 
pliance with Federal, state and city laws 
or ordinances as to the passenger-capac- 
itv. terminals, speed, etc.; and safeguard 
the city’s privilege of making further 
regulations and rules for operation and 
-upervision of the bus company and the 
power to extend or cancel permits. The 
franchise, it is advised, either should be 
for a fixed short term or should have 
definite provisions for recapture by the 
municipality, which later may want to 
operate and support its own system. 


Principles of Balance 
Between National and 


Local Taxes 

ITH the Federal Government en- 

larging its activities as never before 
in the history of the country, basic prin- 
ciples of political economy are coming to 
be more and more popularly understood. 
In this connection James W. Martin, Re- 
search Director of the Interstate Com- 
mission on Conflicting Taxation, last 
week presented to the Institute of Public 
Affairs, of the University of Virginia. 
“certain principles of balance as between 
the revenue laws of central governments 
and those of subordinate units of govern- 
ment.” 

The first of these principles Dr. Martin 
defined as being adequacy, “a tax system 
so contrived that each level of govern- 
ment will secure adequate revenues to 
pay for maintaining those functions of 
government which are assigned to it.” 
\ condition of adequacy, Dr. Martin ex- 
plained. was a tax system so arranged 
that each governmental unit might “in- 
dependently adjust revenues in keeping 
with immediate needs.” 

{ second principle of balance was de- 
fined as “economic and administrative 
suitability.” Since the incomes of large 
corporations, for instance, are earned 
over a wide geographical area not clearly 
defined. it would be unsuitable, Dr. Mar- 
tin pointed out, for a municipal govern- 
ment to administer the income tax of 
such corporations. “The principle of 
suitability.” said Dr. Martin, “also dic- 
tates that in the assignment of revenues 
the legal and economic jurisdiction shall 
be such that the unit made responsible 
may exercise authority adequate for suc- 
cessful administration.” 

Because all spending agencies must 
have “fiscal responsibility.” he pointed 
eut, a third principle of balance may be 
termed “independence and_responsibil- 
ity.” Since local governments are likely 
to consider state aid as “easy money” 
and because local expenditure of Fed- 
eral funds invites “pork-barrel tactics.” 
it is necessary. said Dr. Martin. “that. 
as far as possible. every governmental 
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unit responsible for spending public 
money should be politically liable for 


imposing taxes to finance the functions 
thus supported.” 

\ fourth principle was described as 
embodying “balancing factors,” whereby 
poor states or poor counties might be 
aided in performing socially necessary 
activities. Grants-in-aid and centrally 
administered, locally shared taxes are 
among these types of local assistance. 


Fewer School Districts 
for Economy 


F we accept the nearly unanimous 

verdict of those who have studied the 
subject and conclude that we have in 
this country many governmental 
units (the total number is approximately 
175,000) then we must agree that a re 
duction in the number of school districts 
is a pressing necessity, according to Rob- 
ert M. Paige, Secretary of the Govern- 
mental Research Association: for of the 
175,000 governmental units, 127,000 are 


too 


school districts. “It is encouraging to 
note,” says Mr. Paige. “that a few states 


are acknowledging this problem and seem 
to be proceeding towards the goal of 
larger, more economical school districts 
and an educational system which will 
provide all of the people with better edu- 
cational facilities at lower unit costs.” 

In Ohio, the Traxler-Kiefer Act, passed 
by the 1935 Legislature. provides ma- 
chinery for a reconstruction of the rural 
school system and the elimination of in- 
efficient school districts. Almost half of 
Ohio’s 2,000 school districts are too small 
to operate an elementary school of sufh- 
cient size, and more than three-fourths 
of them do not have enough residents to 
maintain a_ satisfactory high school. 
Under the new act, the State Department 
of Education has the power to compel 
county boards of education to re-draw 
school district boundaries. Eligibility for 
state subsidy is conditioned upon the 
execution of reorganization plans ap 
proved by the State Department. Under 
the new law this state subsidy will 
amount to about one-half of the total cost 
of operating the schools. since the state 
has undertaken to guarantee a minimum 
educational program to all school dis 
tricts levying a tax of 30 cents per $100 
of assessed valuation for operating pur- 
poses. 

The movement for school district con- 
solidation and reorganization in Penn- 
sylvania has the backing of the Citizens’ 
Conference called by the Governor in 
October the past year. One of the im- 
portant planks in its platform is the 
creation of school districts large enough 
for efficient administration. Consolida- 
tion of third- and fourth-class school dis- 
tricts. it is estimated. would cut more 
than $3,000,000 from the annual school 
bill. 

In Illinois. Simeon E. Leland. State 
Tax Commissioner, is recommending the 
creation of a school “equalization” or 
“development” fund from which aid 
would be given to school districts in such 
a way as to encourage consolidation and 
reorganization into proper modern unit- 


for the maintenance of educational facil- 
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ities. Illinois at present has more than 
12.000 school districts. 


“The litthe red schoolhouse of 


one 
room belongs to the horse-and-buggy 
age. says Mr. Paige. “Small school 


districts must give way to larger units 
capable ot providing 
tional opportunity at a 
taxpayers can afford.” 


educa 
which the 


adequate 


cost 


New State Gasoline 
Tax Legislation 


(7 HILE the gasoline tax was spending 
its sixteenth birthday earning some 
$505.000.000 for the states from the con 
sumption of 15.500,000,000 gal 


almost 


lons of this energy-producing essence, the 
various state legislatures were doing 
what they could to make the law more 


popular and, with one exception, the tax 
rate, itself, more. in 
practice. 

According to a tabulation 
by the American Legislators’ Association, 
four states, during the 1935 legislative 
sessions, raised the tax 1 cent: Delaware 
and Pennsylvania from 3 to 4 
Nebraska from 4 to 5 cents: 
from 7 to 8 cents. 
the highest. and is 


line with general 


just made 


cents: 
and Florida 
Florida’s tax is now 
much higher than 
what might be called an average tax for 
all the states—around 4 cents. One 
state charges a tax of 7 
cents; one state has a rate of 6% cents; 
five states have 5-cent rates; 17 
cent rates: and 10 states, 3-cent rates. 
Exemptions. broadened definition of 
the gasoline tax laws and a few unusual 
provisions are features of the 1935 gaso 
line tax legislation. Exemptions genet 
ally faver principal industries in those 
states allowing them. Kansas has ex- 
empted from the tax gasoline used in in 
terstate aviation. North Dakota exempts 
farm machinery. and Oklahoma allows a 
refund for tax on gasoline 
cultural purposes. 
tax on used for motor 
unusual exemptions are noted in the 
ALA report: Oregon refunds the tax on 
fuel used by vehicles owned and operated 
by municipalities of 100.000 population 
and over (meaning Portland, only): 
Utah exempts from taxation 
made from Utah coal shales 
new exemptions are noted: 
exempts industrial 


lennessee 


have 4- 


used for agri 
Maryland refunds the 
hoats. Two 


gas 


and 

gasoline 
Two more 
Wisconsin 
and South 
Dakota, motor-busses operating exclusive 


users, 


ly under franchise within city limits. 

Michigan has broadened its definition 
of gasoline to include blended products 
and any liquid used for the propulsion 
of motor vehicles, airplanes or motor 
boats. Montana now detines gas as any 
fuel capable of operating vehicles on 
highways. Washington specifically places 
a 14-cent tax on each gallon of fuel oil 
or diesel oil produced. 

Other features of the 1935 gas tax 
laws are found in Arkansas and Indiana 
The former state has provided that in 
cities or towns or the area within 300 
feet of the state line the tax charged in 
the neighboring state shall be collected 
in Arkansas. Indiana has made gas tax 


payments a lien on the distributor’s prop- 
erty. a provision found in a number of 
other states. 
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With a total arr’ cost of 7 
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Many cities now using expensive or 
wastefully obsolete power plants 
have thought Diesel power suited 
only for small towns, and hardly 
adapted for big city service. 


Although Bloomington, IIl., popula- 
tion 30,900, has operated its own 
municipal plants since 1889, never 
have costs per kwh. been so low. 


When it was decided to replace the 
old steam plant with a modern Fair- 
banks-Morse Diesel-equipped plant, 
the old operating figures showed a 
cost of 3.29 cents per kwh. Today 
that figure has been slashed to 7.38 
mills per kwh. despite a heavily in- 
creased load. The 78% saving in 


operating cost will soon pay for the 
cost of the plant, enabling further 
rate cuts to be made—or permit the 
city to enjoy even more free services 
such as power for street lighting, 
water supply, sewage and sanitation. 


If your city is paying far too much 
for its power—if a wastefully obso- 
lete plant is keeping costs far too 
high, it will pay you to get the facts 
on how other progressive municipa- 
lities are profiting with F-M Diesels. 
For complete information, address 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 900 S. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 32 branches 
at your service throughout the 
United States. 


DIESEL ENGINES 


EQUIPMENT 


6421-0A98.106 
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From Data collected 
by the Zoning Committee 
of New York 
(233 Broadway) 


Boards of Appeals 


New Jersey.—Somers v. Borough of 
Bradley Beach, 178, Atl. 755 (Court of 
Errors and Appeals, May 17, 1935)- 
The appellant Somers desires to erect 
a gasoline and oil filling station on a 
plot of land which is zoned as “non- 
commercial.” In the immediate neigh- 
borhood is unrestricted territory upon 
which are many commercial uses. The 
enabling act under which the ordinance 
was enacted was passed by virtue of an 
amendment of the state constitution au- 
thorizing zoning. The statute provides 
that the governing body of the munici- 
pality enacting the zoning ordinance 
shall provide for the appointment of a 
board of adjustment which may make 
special exceptions to the terms of the 
ordinance; and the Court holds that an 
ordinance like the present one which 
does not so provide is void and of no ef- 
fect. 

The board of adjustment has an essen- 
tial place in the legislative scheme. Such 
a board is a quasi-judicial body. The 
statute contains provisions for creating 
drastic limitations upon the uses to which 
an owner may put his property: and as 
a part of the scheme the Legislature 
commanded that a governing body in 
passing a zoning ordinance should pro- 
vide for the appointment of this quasi- 
judicial body. That mandate has been 
wholly ignored in the borough of Brad- 
ley Beach. The property owner was de- 
prived of a process provided by statute: 
and for that reason the ordinance is 
void. 


Boards of Appeals—Practical 
Difficulties 


New York.—Matter of Levy v. Board 
of Standards and Appeals of the City of 
New York. (Court of Appeals, May 21, 
1935).—This is an application to erect 
a gasoline service station on a vacant 
lot. The rear 25 feet of the lot is in an 
unrestricted district; all the remainder 
of the lot is in a business district, and 
under the restrictions imposed by the 
zoning ordinance no gasoline service sta- 
tion may be erected or maintained there. 
The Board of Standards and Appeals 
granted an application for a variation 
from the restriction, allowing the erection 
of the service station. The Board finds 
that the streets on which the lot is lo- 
cated are heavily traveled streets, with 
trolley tracks on both streets. A com- 
mercial use of this corner would not be 
good judgment. It may be that the 
premises cannot at present be put to any 
other profitable use. Is the variance 
then justifiable? 

The only facts disclosed by the record 
relate to the conditions in the district 
where the property is situated. So far 
as appears, they apply to all the pieces 
of the property which front on the streets 


in question and which are subject to the 
general rules restricting the use of prem- 
ises in a business district. A restriction 
upon the use of property which excludes 
not only the most profitable use, but 
also any other use consonant with good 
judgment, unquestionably causes hard- 
ship to the owner. Such a restriction, 
created by statute or ordinance, may in- 
deed exceed the legislative power of the 
state and be void. (Compare Dowsey v. 
Village of Kensington, 257 N. Y. 221.) 
Here, however, the owner does not chal 
lenge the validity of the general restric- 
tions created by the zoning ordinance. 
He asks for a dispensation from the let- 
ter of the restrictions otherwise applica- 
ble to his property. 


The power of the Board of Standards 
to grant in a specific case a variation or 
dispensation from a provision of a zoning 
oidinance is strictly limited. No right 
has been conferred upen the Board to 
amend the Zoning Resolution or change 
the boundary lines of districts. It may 
only grant a dispensation in specific 
cases where strict enforcement of the 
letter of the Zoning Resolution would 
cause practical difficulties or unnecessary 
hardship. Only where the burden of a 
general restriction creates a_ special 
hardship upon a particular owner can 
the grant of a special privilege to him in 


truth promote equal justice. That is not 
shown here. The Board of Standards 
and Appeals has granted a variation 
upon proof and finding of hardship due 
to general conditions existing in the 
neighborhood which may call for the 
exercise of legislative action amending 
the rule, but for which exemptions can- 
not be granted by an administrative 
board like the Board of Standards and 
Appeals. Its power is confined to relief 
in a proper case from hardship unneces- 
sarily caused by the application of a 
general restriction to a particular piece 
of land. It may not destroy the general 
restriction by piecemeal exception of 
pieces of land equally subject to the 
hardship created by the restriction, nor 
arbitrarily grant to an individual a spe- 
cial privilege denied to others. 

Relief from general rules which are 
shown to be unwise by experience or 
change of conditions must be through 
appeal to the legislative authority, or in 
extreme cases where the rule has be- 
come confiscatory, by challenge in the 
courts to the. continued validity of the 
rule. There can be no relief in such 
cases by appeal to an administrative 
board vested with limited powers. 

Eniror’s Note.—See in this connection the 
similar New York case of Young Women’s 
Hebhreu 
{ppeals, given in our Notes for May, 1935 


{ssociation v. Board of Standards and 


America Well Represented at International Housing 
and Town Planning Congress 


N the fine new building of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. July 
15-20, under the auspices of the Interna- 
tional Federation for Housing and Town 
Planning. was held the 14th International 
Housing and Town Planning Congress. 
With John Nolen as President of the Con- 
ference, and Lawrence Veiller as chair- 
man of one of the housing sessions, Amer- 
ica was well represented both in the chair 
and in the audience. Among the dele- 
gates from the United States were: 
Charles Abrams, New York 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Bettman, Cincinnati 
Walter H. Blucher, Chicago 
Louis Brownlow, Chicago 
James D. Dusenberry, Washington. D. ¢ 
Mr. and Mrs. George Gove. New York 
Fritz Guttheim 
Jacques Hébrar, Ann Arbor 
Walter Krusi, Brooklyn. New York 
Mrs. S. Kuhn, Cincinnati 
Miss Loula D. Lasker, New York 
Bleecker Marquette, Cincinnati 
Albert Mayer, New York 
Mrs. Herbert E. Mitler, New York 
Mr. and Mrs. Guy Moffett, New York 
John Nolen, Cambridge 
Mr. and Mrs. Sherwood Reeder 
Henry S. Rosenthal, Cincinnati 
Werner Ruchti, Los Angeles 
Segoe, Cincinnati 
H. A. Spencer, Washington, D. C. 
Lawrence Veiller, New York 
Coleman Woodbury, Chicago 


The principal subjects discussed at the 


various sessions included “Rehousing the 
People.” “Positive Planning.” “Planned 
Rural Development and the Preservation 
of the Countryside.” and “Town Planning 
in Relation to Aviation.” During the 
week of the Congress. visits were made 
bv motor coaches to the garden cities of 
Letchworth and Welwyn and to various 
London housing schemes. The following 
week a tour was arranged which enabled 
the delegates to inspect slum clearance, 
rehousing and town planning projects in 
Leeds, Manchester, Bolton, I iverpool 
and Birmingham. 


Aid to Housing Liberalized 


MORE liberal basis for financing Federal 

slum ciearance and low-rent housing projects 
was announced by Secretary Ickes on july 8. The 
new regulations provide that the recently-author 
ized PWA grant of 45 per cent of total cost shall 
apply to housing in place of the old 30 per cent 
of the cost of labor and materials. The interest 
to be charged on the remaining 55 per cent loan 
will not exceed 3 per cent, and amortization of 
the loan will take place over a period not to 
exceed 60 years instead of over a 45-year period 
as under previous regulations Land cost will 
not be included in the capital cost to be amortized 
Instead, each project will carry a 3 per cent 
annual land rent. The purpose of the new regula 
tions is to bring about a 
in rents to be charged in the Federal projects 


considerable reduction 
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Greater SAFETY for 
SWIMMING POOLS 


Wise pool owners everywhere are using Perchloron in their 
pools. They also use it in shallow foot baths to prevent the 
spread of athlete’s foot... As a bleach and sterilizer in rinse 
water for towels and bathing suits...And in spray and powder 
form as an effective deodorizer and disinfectant. 

Perchloron contains more than 70% available chlorine . . . 
Is easy to use... Always stable . .. Gives a uniform solution 
... Requires no technical supervision...Is conveniently packed 
(1 dozen cans to the case)... No return containers to bother 
with ... and the cost is little. 

Perchloron is an American product for American users. 
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Water Rates and Service Charges. 


Installation Charges, Hydrant Rentals 
and Sprinkler Costs—XVI 


Abstracts of Water Departments and Company Reports 


Warren. Ohio 


Population. 4) 000 

served $2,000 
Number of services 10.31 

= “ meters 9,782 

“ hydrants 

Miles of water main 112 48 


The monthly and quarterly meter rates 
are as follows: 


First 800 cu. ft $ 30 per 100 cu. ft 


Next 1,200 25 

Over 4,000 * * is 
First 2,400 
Next 3,600 * “ 

6000 * * 20 
Over 12,000 * * 


The minimum charge, based on the 
size of the meter and varying for month- 
ly and quarterly bills, is as follows: 


5¢” meter 3 .90 per mo $2 70 per quarter 
180° * 5 40 
$50* 7 50 
2 $20 9 60 
3 + 20 i2 60 
8” = 10. 00 * 30.00 * 


Water meters are furnished and set 
by the Water Department, and on prop- 
erty where there is no cellar or no suit- 
able place for a meter, a meter box or 
meter vault at the expense of the prop- 
erty owner. Water rates are due and 
payable monthly or quarterly, as billed, 
on or before the 10th day after the date 
of bills. If not paid when due, the water 
supply is discontinued and is not re- 
sumed until all past accounts are paid, 
including a charge of $1 to cover the 
cost of resuming service. 

Applications for the installation of 
water services must be made in writing at 
the Water Department office on special 
blanks and must be signed by the owner 
of the property or his agent. All service 
connections or pipe for supplying water 
from the city main are installed at the 
expense of the property owner. For 
ordinary house service extra-heavy °.” 
or %4” lead pipe is used from the main 
to the shut-off between the curb and side- 
walk; for 1”, 114” and 114” lead pipe 
extra-extra in weight is used: and for 
all service pipe larger than 1%” cast 
iron pipe is used through the property 
line, and brass pipe from the property 
line to the meter. No single service is 
permitted to serve more than one meter 
except in special cases. which must be 
approved by the Superintendent of the 
Water Department. 


There is no charge for public fire hy 
drants. The charge for private 
fire hydrants is $3.00 each per month, 
and for 3-way hydrants. $3.33 each per 
month. Hydrants with 242” hose open 
ings are charged at $1.50 each per month. 
and the minimum charge per connection 
for automatic sprinklers is $3.50 per 
month. There is no charge for a fire 
service line less than the amount of 
water passing through the meter or de- 
tector meter at the regular schedule of 
rates. 

The installation of fire extinguisher 
service connections to supply water to 
sprinkler systems or private fire hydrants 
for fire extinguisher only, is permitted 
only when applications and plans for 
the services have been submitted to the 
Water Department and approved by the 
Superintendent. No connection larger 
than 6” in diameter is allowed, and the 
installation of a detector check arranged 
for a by-pass meter, or a full-sized meter 
set in a concrete meter vault with an 
iron cover and the vault drained to the 
sewer, is required. The Water Depart- 
ment furnishes all material and does all 
work necessary for the installation of 
fire extinguisher services from the main 
to the curb, at the expense of the proper- 
ty owner. When any premises have one 
or more fire service connections each 
service must be equipped with a check 
valve so set that water can flow into the 
premises but cannot flow out. 


2-way 


C. I. Inman, 
Superintendent and Commissioner 


Seattle, Wash. 


Population 15, 583 
served $48,426 
Number of service under 46,000 
meters 81.423 

= hydrants 1678 
Miles of water main 1,006 .01 


The basic meter rates are 50c per 
month for a consumer using 500 cu. ft. or 
less. The charge is 6c per 100 cu. ft. for 
all water used in excess of the minimum 

The special rates and charges include 
a minimum rate of 50c per month pet 
building, where two or more separate 
buildings are supplied by the same me- 
ter. Manufacturing plants. laundries. 
golf courses, motors, elevators, School 
District No. 1, Port of Seattle, Fort Law 
ton Military Reservation, King County 
Harborview Hospital. King County Home. 
U. S. Naval Station at Sand Point and 
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the University of Washington pay a rate 
ot 4 per 100 cu. ft. for all water used 
excess of 30.000 cu. tt The City Light 
Department and the municipal street 


railway pay 4e per 100 cu. ft. The rates 
for metered water supplied to premises 
outside the city limits is $1.00 for TO 
cu. ft. or less per month, with a mini 
mum charge of $1.00 for each separate 
building connected to ar 
existing metered service, where 700 cu 
All water above 700 cu 
ft. for each separate premises or build 
ing up to 200,000 cu. ft. is charged at 
l0c per 100 cu. ft. and all water in ex 
cess of 200,000 cu. ft. is billed at 8c pet 
100 cu. ft. Where there is a provision 
that where more than 80°, of the water 


premise 


ft. or less is used. 


consumed through any metered service 
is used for manufacturing and industrial 
purposes, a special rate of 10e per 100 
cu. ft. for the first 30,000 cu. ft. and 7e 
per LOO cu. ft. for 


cu. tt. 


all water over 
is made. 
The rates for metered water 


outside the city limits are effective when 


“ervice 


a contract is signed by the 
sumer agreeing to take water 
from the city of Seattle for 
not less than three years. Until such ar 
agreement has been signed, the rates for 
metered water outside the city 
are $1.00 for 500 cu. ft. or Jess) per 
month, with a minimum charge of $1.04 


water con 
—¢rvice 


a per iod at 
service 


for each separate building or premi-se- 
connected to the existing metered set 
vice, 

All meters are read monthly, but 4 
billed quarterly 
unless more than one building or pren 
ises is supplied through the 


and “4-inch meters are 


meter il 
which case the reading is billed monthly 
as are all other sized meters. The quar 
terly billings three 
charges: thus, if a censumer uses 500 
cu. ft. or less in one month, the bill 
50c. or if he uses only 500 cu. ft. in 
three months, the bill is $1.50. If 
uses 700 cu. ft. the first month. the bill 
ing would be 60c; then if he used 304 
cu. ft. the second month, the charg: 
would be 50c; and if he used 800 cu. ft 
the third month. the charge 
70e, making a quarterly bill of $1.80 
The Water Department makes all taps 
and runs the service pipe from the mair 
to the property line. if the 
front of the property. If not. the tap is 


include minimun 


would iv 


main ts 


made and a meter set in the most « 
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venient place for both the Water Depart- 
ment and the property to be served. and 
then the property owner runs his service 
pipe from the meter or from the end of 
the pipe out of the meter which has been 
laid by the Water Department. 

The charge for a “4-inch tap in an un- 
paved street with 40 ft. of pipe or less 
is $15. The charge for a l-inch tap in 
an unpaved street with 40 ft. of pipe or 
less is $18. Where pipes larger than 1- 
inch are made, or where it becomes nec- 
essary to open a paved street, the actual 
cost of the labor and material plus 12% 
for overhead is charged. The Water 
Department furnishes the meter without 
cost to the consumer, and its maintenance 
costs are also borne by the Water De- 
partment. 

There are no public or private fire hy- 
drant rentals, and no sprinkler charges 
are made for private services connected 
only to sprinkler systems for fire pro- 
Jection. 

H. D. Fow cer, 


Superintendent of Water. 


Springfield, Hl. 


Population 78,000 
served TS.000 

Number of services 21,31 
meters 17 403 
hydrants 1,255 

Miles of water main 165 4 


The water rates based on monthly con- 
sumption are as follow: 


First 5,000 cu. ft. or less per! 
“ 8,000 “ 
14,000 * 
All over 30,000 * 


The minimum monthly charge is based 
on the size of the meter, as follows: 


5,” meter 
75 
1 00 
2 00 
3.00 
« 
3 s 00 
4 10.00 
6” 20 00 


Taps and water connections to the 
mains are made only by the Water De- 
partment. The excavation of the trench 
and the laying of the service pipe may 
‘be done by employees for the agent of 
the consumer. Service pipe must be 
placed at least 42” below the surface of 
the ground. No person is permitted to 
connect a water pipe into two distinct 
premises from one service unless sep- 
arate and distinct sidewalk stop cocks 
are placed for each premises. All ser- 
vices must be kept in repair by the con- 
sumer. The water services, including the 
pipe and tapping of the water main, the 
corporation cocks, the curb key, and curb 
box and stop cock, are furnished and in- 
stalled by the Water Department if de- 
sired by the consumer. The cost of fur- 
nishing and laying *4” pipe a distance 
of not more than 35 ft. is $18. The 
charge for larger services or services of 
greater length is merely the additional 
‘cost to the city. For furnishing and lay- 
ing *4” pipe from the curb box to the 
‘point on the premises where the meter is 
to be placed, a distance not to exceed 
50 ft., a charge of $15 is made, and 
any additional cost is charged to the 
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consumer, 

The consumer must pay at least $10 
in advance for any water service, and the 
remainder may be paid in monthly in- 
stallments of not less than $2 on such 
dates as bills are due and payable. When 
the total cost of either or both such 
services exceeds the sum of $35, then 
the advance payment is increased up to 
$25. Also, if the full amount of the cost 
is paid in advance, there is a discount of 
10% on that portion of the cost which 
may be paid in installments. It is further 
provided that when a service is laid from 
the main to the curb box for future use 
and not for immediate use, the full 
amount of all charges must be paid in 
advance. 

There is no hydrant rental charge for 
public hydrants used by the city of 
Springfield. 

J. SPAULDING. 
Commissioner of Public Property 


Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


Population 13.454 
erved 13,484 

Number of servi $42 
meter 
hydrant 

Miles of water main 17 0 


All property in the business district is 
billed monthly, and consumers in_ the 
residence district are billed 
The quarterly meter rates are: 


quarterly. 


$0 17 per 100 cu, ft 
‘ 
OS 
$2 70 for first 1,500 cu. ft. for 5s” meter 
15 per 100 cu. ft. for the next 1500 cu. ft 
* 12 000 
water used over 18,000 


cu, It 
Minimum rate 
Out-of-town residents 


40 cents per mo 
idditional 50 per cent 


The monthly business district rates are: 
$0 90 for first 500 cu. ft. for meter 

15 per 100 cu, ft. for the next 1,500 cu, It 

all water used over 6,000 

cu. ft 

Minimum rate—%0 ce its per mo 
Out-of-town residents, additional 50° 


The installation charges are based on 
the size of the tap, and the following 
rates are in force where service is laid 
in dirt streets: 


54” tap $24 00 
27 

1” 30 00 
* 32. 30 


The charge for all taps and service 
lines over 11" diameter are the time and 
material. Where taps on lines 
are laid under paved streets, the charges 
are also for time and material. 

There is no charge for public fire 
hydrants, but private hydrants are billed 
at $25 each per year. 


service 


J. A. 


Superintendent 


Austin, Texas 


Population 58 
served 60,000 
Number of services 13,807 
“ meter 13,807 
hydrants 1,150 
Niles of water main 168 5 


The monthly water rates are as follows: 


First 1,500 ga (minimum ary 
Next 2 000 th er 
4000 
200 000 


Over 500.000 


Bills are due within 20 days after th 
date carried at the top of the bill 
table 
meter and compound meter deposit for 


The following shows the tap, 


various sizes of services, and the 


mum charge per month: 
Teter spound Min. Ch 
Pa Deposit ter 
oo 200 
l 1O 20 OO 
2000 10 00 
0 He 4) s ) 
0 OO Oo 00 163 00 7 OO 
; oo is OO 
150 OO 10 102.00 


The compound meter deposit is larger 


than for dise meters. These deposits ars 
required only after a careful study of 
the demands of the customer. The tap 


charge covers the amount required of the 
customer for a complete service from the 
inside of the curb, and in 


meter box and curb cut-off 


main to the 
‘ ludes the 
lhe minimum allows a 


charge corre 


sponding amount of water as shown in 


the rate schedule 
The city of Austin does not pay the 
Water Department for fire hydrant set 


ViCe. 
kor automatic fire 


sprinkler 


entire cost of in 


services 
the customer pays the 
stallation, there being no stand-by charge 


for this type of service 


R. Davis 
Superinte t. Wat 
Traverse City, Mich. 
Population 14.000 
er 
Number of servi ; 
meter S40 
hydrant 
Mi of water main Ww 


The schedule of 
quarterly, for Traverse City is as follows: 


water rates, payable 


First 6,000 cu. ft 60c per 1,000 
6,000 “to 12,000 cu. ft. 
2 000 * * 
000 120.000 
120 000 * and over hk 


The minimum bill is $1.75, which in 
cludes the meter rental of 25c¢ for each 
quarter, or $1.00 per year. All bills 
must be paid at the City Treasurer's 
office on or before the 15th of the month 
in which they are used. 


The charge for the installation of ser 


vices from the city main to the curb 
complete is as follows: 

For and *4” service £10 00 

1" 14 

l 4 - 2 


Meter installation charge, $1.00. 

The city pays the Water Department 
$20 per year for each fire hydrant con 
nected to the water mains. There is no 


charge for private sprinkler systems, for 


all such systems are metered 


W.S. Wintiams 
Water Departs 


ndent 


| 
Superinte nt 


ISA PRIVILEGE . NOTARI GHT A Portable Generator 
That Weighs Only 


71 POUNDS 


Complete with Gasoline Engine 


You can speed night construc 
tion and emergency repairs 
with the newly developed 
Homelite 650-watt light and 
power plant. It weighs only 71 
pounds complete with a built 
in, air-cooled gasoline engine. A 
man can easily carry it wher 
ever it is needed. This ad 
vanced Homelite plant has a 
high-tension, waterproof mag 
neto that shoots a hot spark 
and makes starting easy. The 
air-cooled engine cannot over- 
heat or freeze. Contractors, 
municipalities, utility companies 
and fire departments are all 
finding it profitable to use 
Homelite Portable Generators 
(made in two capacities, 650 
and 1250 watts) for floodlighting night work and operating elec 
tric tools. These portable units save both time and money. 


Mail the coupon for illustrated bulletins. 


HOMELITE CORPORATION 


\ leader remains a leader only by . 

deserving leadership. Individuals 208 Riverdale Avenue Port Chester, N. Y. 
and firms mav gain leadership, Please send me bulletins describing Portable Generators. 

but they can hold it only if they Mr. 

possess the inherent qualities of Company 

leade rship. Street 


City State 


GARBAGE 
leadersl Pod ld | BODIES 
eadership. oday it would have 

REDUCE COLLECTION COSTS 


Instead of lessening res¢ arch 


If in 1930 Pomona engineers had 


declared: “Pomona is now. the 


outstanding pump.,-—-we can get 
along with fewer engineers, fewer 


research and held men”—Pomona 


would not have retained its 


Wood sanitary garbage and rubbish 


and experiments. the manufactur 
ers of Pomona Pumps have con- type doors that operate individu- 

| ' 1 ally and have locking device. Large 
stantly expanded them. Rach tailgate with built-in loading door. 


Wood F2C underbody hydraulic 


year the work of power analysis, 
hoist. 


pump analysis and design analy- 
sis. upon which Pomona’s original 
leadership was founded, has been 
continued in a constantly widen- 
ing scope as new needs and 


new conditions have arisen 


When you buy a Pomona Pump 
this means long life, smooth 


yperation and economy. It means Weed fully 


for you a sense of confidence. enclosed type garbage 
body with sliding steel 
It means tor the Pomona organt- covers operating on 
steelrollers. Tailgate 
zation a knowledge that Pomona je watertight Gad 


body floor slopes at 
rear. Capacity 4'4 
of service. cu. yds. to loading 
side. Wood F1C 
underbody hydraulic 
hoist. 


POMONA PUMP co. Write for Bulletin No. 


53 W. Jackson Blvd. 206 E. Commercial St. 12 showing a complete 


Chicago, Ill. Pomona, Calif. 


7924 RIOPELLE STREET, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
FACTORY BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN 51 CITIES 
Manufacturers of Dump Truck Tonks Truck Winches + Cranes 


Pole Derricks + Power Take-off; + Repoir Towers 


Pumps will yield a full measure 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Tur American City 


| 
| | 
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Thomasville. Ga. 


11.000 
1 13.000) 
r ol 16S 
meter 
hydrant 202 
of water main 27 .O 


The schedule of water rates for 
Thomasville is as follows: 


10.000 gals 20c per 1,000 ga 
10.000 12 


The minimum monthly charge for 
water is $1.11. There is a 10° discount 
on a bill above the minimum charge for 
payment by the LOth of the month. 

\ll meters are owned by the city. 
The city carries all service lines across 
the sidewalk to the consumer’s property 
line. thus eliminating all excavation by 
private plumbers. The charges for taps 
are: 

$10 00 
15 00 
l 20 00 

For sizes larger than 1”, an estimate 
is made of the total cost, and the con- 
sumer pays this amount in advance. 
Lead goosenecks are no longer used. 
Copper service pipe is used on all work 
under pavement, and copper goosenecks 
with galvanized pipe on dirt streets. 

There is no charge to the city for hy 
drant service, and there are no sprinkler 
charges for private fire protection lines 
except the initial cost of the connection. 


D. R. PRINGLE, 


Superintendent, City of Thomasville Water 
ind Light Department. 


Waukesha, Wis. 


Population 17,200 
served 7,200 
Number of services 4.071 
“ meters 4.180 

hydrants 415 

Miles of water main 53 6 


The water rates in Waukesha are as 
follows: 


COMMERCIAL RATES 


First 15,000 gals (@ 30c per 1,000 gals 
Next 10,000 * @ 2ic * 
25,000 * @ 20c 
300,000 * @ lic 
All over above @ 10c * 


INDUSTRIAL RATES 


First 5,000 gals @ 30c per 1,000 gals 
Next 3,000 * @ 25c * 
S000 * @ 20c * 
100,000 * @ lie * 
300,000 fa 10 
% 584,000 * (a 
over 1,000,000 * ti! 


Minimum charge per quarter, %4” me 
ter or under, $2.00. Consumers having 
meters larger than °4” are assessed the 
same minimum as industrial users. 

Industrial water collections are made 
each month. 

P. KuraAnz, 


Superintendent, Waukesha Water Department 


Adrian, Mich. 


Population 13,000 
a served 13,000 
Niémber of services 3,356 
“ meters 2,844 

“ hydrants 
Miles of water main 41 0 


There is a minimum charge of $2.50 
per quarter for all metered services in 
(Adrian, and a discount of 10% is allowed 
for prompt payment. Residential meters 
are read quarterly, and commercial me- 
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ters are read monthly. The meter rates 


lto 1000, 
OOO 2 OOO 
2 000 
(Over 1 


The municipal meter rate paid by all 
city departments using water is l6c per 
1.000 gals. for any quantity used. Th: 
city peys the Water Department $15 per 
year tor each fire hydrant. There is a 
charge of $15 per year for each auto 
matic sprinkler system used for fire pro 
tection with 6- or 8-inch supply connes 
tions. No meter is required. 


F. B. Swarr. 


Secretar Adrian City Water Board 


Livingston, Mont. 


Population 6.39] 
served 6,500 
Number of service 1650 
“meters 
“ hydrants 152 
Miles of water main 1 


The rate schedule for domestic and 
commercial services where meters are 
installed is as follows: 


First 4,000 gals @ 2c per 1,000 ga 
Next 2,000 * @ 2ic * 
1000 * 
15,000 @ 1 
175.000 (a 
Over 500.000 (a 


The minimum meter charges per 
month are: 


8 Ss 100 

4 1 
OO 
114° 6 00 
2° 10 00 

‘ 
J. R. Correse, 
Water Superintendent 
Walla Walla, Wash. 

Population 16.000 
served 17,500 
Number of service 1 O84 
meter’ 2712 
hydrants 

Miles of water main sO 0 


The monthly schedule of meter rates 
for consumers using water within the city 
limits are: 


3,750 to 20,000 wals $0 20 per 1,000 va 
20,000 * 100,000 0 12 
100,000 * 1,000,000 0 10 
All over 1.000 000 0 OS 


The minimum charge per month for 
metered service where a °4” line is used 
is 75c, permitting the use of 3,750 gals. 
of water, where the meter is owned by 
the consumer and where the water i- 
used within the limits of the city. Where 
two or more houses are on one metered 
service, at least the minimum charge i- 
made for each house. The minimum 
charge per month for a °4" service where 
the meter is owned by the city is $1.75. 
and if more than the minimum amount is 
used, a meter rental fee of $1.00 per 
month is charged in addition to the reg 
ular water rate. For metered services 
over °4”, the minimum charge per month 


IS: 


1O35 RQ 

For a metered service over where 
the meter is owned by the citv and whe 
more than the minimum amount of Valet 
is used. a meter rental fee is char i in 
uddition to the regular water 1 

Phe following monthly schedule of 
water rates ts charged | the citv. te 
consumers Using water oulsicte thie eity 
timits: 

Ova t 0.000 

(MM) 


OOO O00 


Phe minimum charge per month for a 


metered service ot is $).35 
which permits the use of 3.750 gals. of 
water. Where two or more houses are 
on one metered service. the minimum 
charge is made for each house For 
metered services over size, the 


minimum charge per month is: 


1” ser 

1% Oo 

2 Oo 
7 
4 25 


All charges for service outside the city 
are due and payable monthly on the first 
day of each month and are delinquent on 
the 15th day of that month 

There is no charge for public fire 
hydrants. The annual charge on fire 
lines when they are not metered is based 
on the size of the line as follows: 

So OO per ear 
Or 
OO 

If the fire lines are not metered. they 

must be kept sealed 
R. F. McLean 


Iperintendent 


South Saint Paul, Minn. 


Population 12.000 
erved nknown 

Number of service - 
meter 2 
hydrant 

Miles of water main “ 


The schedule of water rates for South 
Saint Paul is as follows: 


Up to 50,000 ga per ooo 
From 000 to wa 

LOO O00 

200 000 (00 000 j 

S00) O00 4100) OO) 


Over 400,000 wa 


The above rates apply to the amount 
of water consumed during any quarter 

\ minimum charge of 66¢ per quarter 
is made if the consumption does not ex 
ceed that amount 

There is a charge of $9 per hydrant 
per year made to the city The city 
pays % per load for water used for 
street sprinkling and other street) put 
parse 

W. H. Cropsey. 
City Engineet ind Super te t Water 


Department 


(Quote freely from 
Tuk AMERICAN City. 


and please give credit. 


> 
are: 
7 
| 
| 
| 
1” service $1.50 A 
14 2 00 
q 14 00 
6” 10 OO 


LESS VIBRATION... 


Low Compression of A-C Oil Engine 
Controls Crankshaft “Whip” 


“She purrs along like a gasoline engine.’’ That’s the way an operator describes 
the smooth flow of power which puts Allis-Chalmers Oil Tractors in a class by 
themselves. Yet--the A-C Oil Tractor operates on any low cost fuel that can 
be used successfully in a Diesel engine. 


Why this unusual smoothness? Because the Allis-Chalmers Oil Engine is not 
compelled to labor against high compression pressures—internal pressures are 
only one-fourth to one-third those of the unimproved type. Crankshaft ‘‘whip” 
is greatly reduced the flow of power through clutch, gears, shafts, etc., is far 
smoother. There is less strain on working parts, less vibration, fewer repairs. 
Power is more responsive-—the Oil Tractor “‘gets there’’ faster . . . delivers more 


dirt to the dump . . . at lower cost per yard. 


THE AMERICA) 


INJECTED WITH 
A DIESEL PUMP 


IGNITED WITH 
SPARK 


you 
EASIER STARTING 
SMOOTHER OPERATION 
LESS VIBRATION 
FEWER REPAIRS 


Get the FACTS about this new, improved system of engine operation Diesel fuel is injected with 
a Diesel pump and ignited with a spark. Here is one big reason why A-C Oil Tractors do the work 


at Lowest Final Cost. 


Track and Wheel ype Tractors 


Power-Controlled Graders 


lland-Controlled Graders ... Speed Patrol Graders 
Kklevating Graders . . Power Units Track Wagons Wagon 


tracks 


ALLIS-CHALMER 


‘TRACTOR DIVISION—MILWAUKEE, U.S. A. 


During August we hope you will remember to mention THe American City 
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THE CITY'S LEGAL RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


Conducted by A. L. H. STREET, Attorney at Law 


Accidents 

Notice of personal injury suit, ad- 
dressed to Clerk instead of city, held 
fatally defective (lowa Supreme Court: 
2arton v. City of Waterloo, 255 N. W. 
700). 

City sued for injury caused by hole 
in street left by water company held en- 
titled to bring the company in as detend- 
ant primarily liable (Pennsylvania Su- 
perior Court: Rudman v. City of Scran- 
ton, 173 Atl. 892). 


Attorneys 

City attorney held ordinarily possessed 
of same power to bind city that attorneys 
in general usually have in acting for 
their clients (New York Supreme Court, 
Bronx County: Beechwood Gun Club ». 
City of Beacon, 275 N. Y. Supp. 249). 


Bond Issues 

Taxpayer's suit to enjoin issue of 
water-works bonds held properly dis- 
missed, statute authorizing appropria 
tions in aid of operating expenses being 
valid (Alabama Supreme Court: Bank 
head v. Town of Sulligent, 155 So. 869). 

Electric distribution system bonds pay- 
able from revenue held not within con 
stitutional debt limit and not to require 
electoral assent (Alabama Supreme 
Court: Oppenheim v. City of Florence, 
155 So. 859). Similar decision as to 
water-works bonds by same Court (Smith 
v. Town of Guin, 155 So. 865). 

Authority of officers to issue bonds 
held not subject to collateral attack by 
resident because of unconstitutionality 
of charter provision limiting suffrage in 
official elections to property owners 
where such elections had been held with- 
out objection (North Carolina Supreme 
Court: Smith v. Toun of Carolina, 175 
S. 313}. 

Sonds issued for sewer system ordered 
by State Board of Health held valid even 
if exceeding statutory debt limit; exemp- 
tion of bonds for “water purposes” from 
debt limit held to extend to bonds for 
water and sewer systems (North Carolina 
Supreme Court: Lamb v. City of Randle- 
man, 175 S. E. 293). 


Civil Service 

Detective sergeant suspended while 
under indictment for conspiracy to vio 
late prohibition act held not entitled to 
writ compelling payment of salar 
(Nebraska Supreme Court: State v. 
Towl, 257 N. W. 263). 

“Partisan political activity” held not 
sufficient specification of ground for dis- 
charging employee (Ohio Court of Ap- 
peal. Cuyahoga County: State v. Eirick. 


192 172). 


Contracts 
In assessing damages against a city 
for wrongfully terminating a_ building 


contract, contractor’s freedom to « ngage 
in other enterprises and his use of 
equipment on other jobs atter termina 
tion of the contract held properly con 
sidered (New York Supreme Court, Ap- 
pellate Division: Louvin Realty Corp. v. 
City of New York, 272 N. Y. Supp. 752). 

Contract for purchase of materials 
held void for want of authority from 
Council and certificate of Director of 
Finance that funds were on hand (Ohio 
Court of Appeals, Lucas County: Hawley 
vu. City of Toledo, 191 N. E. 827). 

Taxpayers held entitled to recover on 
behalf of city money exorbitantly and 
unlawfully paid for repairs (North Caro- 
lina Supreme Court: Moore v. Lambeth, 
175 S. E. 714). 

State highway contractor held en- 
titled to recover for extra work ordered 
by supervising engineer (Michigan Su 
preme Court: A. J. Smith Construction 
Co. v. Marine City, 255 N. W. 209). 


Council Vacancies 

Vote filling council vacancy held not 
subject to reconsideration after being 
completed and recorded (California Dis 
trict Court of Appeal: MacAlister v. 
Baker, 33 Pac. 2d, 469). 


Depositories 

City held liable for loss of state and 
county tax collections through failure of 
bank not legally designated as city de 
pository (Michigan Supreme Court: Ot 
tawa County v. City of Holland, 256 N. 
W. 851). 


Drainage 

City held liable for encroaching upon 
abutting property in widening drainage 
canal (Alabama Supreme Court: City o/ 
Birmingham v. Corr, 157 So. 56). 


Elections 

Charter limiting suffrage to property 
owners held unconstitutional (North 
Carolina Supreme Court: Smith v. Town 
of Carolina Beach, 175 S. E. 313). 


Finances 

Sinking-fund earnings held properly 
apportioned to fund earning same (Okla 
homa Supreme Court: Roberts v. Board 
of Education of City of Okmulgee, 33 
Pac. 2d, 496). 

Water rental revenue held improperly 
used to pay for sewage disposal plant 
(Oh‘o Supreme Court: Hartwig Realty 
Co. v. City of Cleveland, 192 N. E. 880). 

Statute authorizing state comptroller 
to examine city finances upheld (Florida 
Supreme Court: Coen v. Lee, 156 So. 


147). 


Food Regulations 

Milk ordinance upheld (lowa Supreme 
Court: City of Des Moines v. Fowler, 
255 N. W. 880 


Licenses 

$5 annual license fee against cigar 
ette vendors uphe ld ( Michigan Supreme 
Court: Detroit Retail Druggists Assn. v. 
City of Detroit, 255 N. W. 216). 


Special Assessments 

Mreet paving assessment held invalid 
for insufficient majority vote on resolu 
tion of necessity; assessments tor sewer 
and water connections held invalid for 
want of plans and specifications and be 
cause twelve connections were provided 
for single unplatted tract (lowa Supreme 


Court: Seymour v. City of Ames. 255 


N. W. 874). 


Taxation 

Right of city to increase tax rate to 
meet needs arising after adoption of ap 
propriation ordinance recognized (Illinois 
Supreme Court: People v. Mills Novelty 
Co., 192 N. E. 236). 

Ordinance providing for notice and 
protest of tax assessments upheld (Geor 
gia Supreme Court: Simmons v. Newton, 

44 S. E. 708). 

City he ld not empowered to bring ut 
tron in equity to foreclose tax lien (New 
York Supreme Court. Appellate Division: 
City of Johnstown v. Wells, 273 N.Y 


Supp. 6031). 


Taxicab Regulatior 

Ordinance imposing $60 yearly licens: 
tax on each taxicab and requiring carry 
ing of liability insurance upheld (Kansas 
Supreme Court: People’s Taxicab Co. 1 
City of Wichita, 34 Pac. 2d, 545) 

Ordinance requiring taxicab operators 
to furnish liability insurance, ete... held 
invalid as tending to create a monopoly 
and conflicting with state law (North 
Carolina Supreme Court: State v. Sas 


seen, 175 S. E. 142) 


Traflie Regulations 

Ordinance forbidding vehicular trafh« 
on section of street held invalid as being 
designed merely for private benefit (Cali 
fornia District Court of Appeal: Simp 
son wv City oat Los Ingeles Pac 2d 
174). 

Bus company held not entitled to en 
join ordinance regulating stops as being 
unconstitutional, no arrest having been 
made for any violation (Georgia Su 
preme Court: City of Hartwell v. Ola 
South Lines, 177 S. E. 340 


Workmen’s Compensation 

Relief applicant given work on gravel 
pile held not entitled to award for injury 
claimed to have been sustained in course 
of work ( Michigan Supreme Court: Cod) 
v. City of Negaunee, 259 N. W. 118) 

Swimming pool supervisor held coy 
ered by Compensation Act as muni: ipal 
“employee.” and not inde pendent con 
tractor (Nebraska Supreme Court: Schou 
v. Village of Hildreth, 257 N. W. 70 
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GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK CO. 


Such a In 


44-2 TON TRUCK / 


GMC DUAL PERFORMANCE Assures 
greater gas mileage... less wear on 
engine... more work, more profits. 


Here, to be sure is one of the few major truck refine- 
ments of the past ten years—one that shrewd operators 
by the hundreds have been quick to earmark as the 
feature of 1935 truck design. 


Think of getting as much as 28% greater gas mileage, 
of being assured of as much as 22% less wear on en- 
gine and other driving units. And in addition to effect- 
ing such important savings in operating and upkeep 
costs, the GMC Dual Performance Axle likewise saves 
time and money by enabling the truck to climb steeper 
grades faster, travel faster on the level and handle 
bigger loads. 


Get the facts about this revolutionary GMC feature now 
available in the 112-2 ton as well as 2-3 ton range. And 
get the facts, too, about the other 47 money-saving 
features of the GMC 112-2 ton truck of value. 


14-22 TONS 


Mention TH \merican Crry—it helps 


Owners Say: 


“We find that with less gas 
consumption we accomplish 
more work than we were able 
to do with our former jobs.”’ 
Township of Union 
Jutland, N. J. 


“It is the equivalent of two 

motors for every truck.” 
Pennsylvania Transfer Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“This particular unit is better 

adapted to our work than any- 

thing we have ever used.” 
H. J. Williams, Inc. 
(General Contractors) 
York, Penna. 


“We are sure this type of rear 
axle is the most satisfactory 
unit for heavy duty work ata 
minimum cost of operation.” 
The American Oil Co. 
Manchester, N. H. 


Time Payments Available Through Our Own Y. M. A. C. 


General Motors Trucks & Trailers 


PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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Prices quoted do not include postage, unless so stated 
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Authorities is Lecai Government ministratio: ry pamphlets Outline for Low-Cost R 
(Vol. 1. No. 1. June, 1935) This first issue, of Im; ent Through ‘Stal stiog with Binder « American Mu cd | 
64 pages. contains, besides introductory ind | | 
Sol ind (hloride pp i } 
other editorial matter. articles on the Interna 
Importance of Crown on Caleiu nicip 
tional Lnien of Local Authorities ind the Union Seahilized Roads 18 pp ‘Ilustrated. b rt f A | 
of Dutch Communes: on the study and teachir , P | e oh ( t 
iter ngineer he ij 

of communal r urban science; ‘Local Self Bot! ssued Jun 193 t Ne york State Conferene 
Government under Hitler”; “The Government of te Onl Municiy 0 
Liverpool”; “The Chieago Group of Govern 1) x te Shieh) the Conference. but 
mental Organization- by Robert M Paige irch pul ‘ 
Assistant Director, Publi Administration Clear . Tv 

ant ire inist ez e eous re rt d pr 
ing House: “Montreal Fire Center”: “American freatment To fa on thee nroces 
and British Local Administration Compared” ; Lbersicht tiber die Abwasserremigung ler pul ties t 
“Children’s Care Center at Suresnes”; “Bombay Vercinigten Staaten (Review of Sewage Treatment re tarie f | the 
Lecal Self-Government Institute.” Annual sub in the United States) By Dr.-Ing. Imhoff. Esser the 
scription, £1 ls. (Address Office of British Com Germar A reprint from the weekly publicatior mir ranhed Ay to I VY Be 
mittee, International Union of Local Authoritie= 4 ts-Ingenieurs, May 4, 1935. 6 quarto fey Executive Dis t Amer Mu 
190. Palace Chambers. Bridge Street. Westmin Py utrated. (Apply to Dr. K. Imhoff, Haupt Aes tion. Drexe Ave. an wth Ss ( 
ster, S. W.1. Lendon. England ) postg -bauile E-sen, Germany.) Ih) 


Ickes, S rk ik \ . By 
) \ 276 pp Illus scl eener | | ‘ ~ 
Tur AveericAn Crry na nt 
| a 
wecounting «ft prorects clea t works = give thie kes else fn 
M 
integ i | 
ts stimulating than those used solely for fire protection Caute trick financir 
taking inst math prinkier systems) ar ter cor port 
car now for rol. Instre en wat 
meter Four p { drawing show e 
ind lavout of the <v<tem 23 pp (Apply to the : 
< 
1. B ‘ 
O35 $2 
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THE AMERICAN CITY 


MOTORCYCLES 


wit are more and more police departments stand- 
ardizing on 1935 Harley-Davidsons? Because cit- 
ies, counties and states have learned that fast, sturdy 
motorcycles—built especially for police work—are the 
traffic officers’ most efficient “weapons”. 


So universally is the value of Harley-Davidson Police 
Motorcycles recognized in traffic work, that more than 
290 governmental units* have purchased 1935 Harley- 

Davidsons thus far this ‘year! . . . » Harley-Davidson 
Police Radio equipment, too, is more and more in de- 
mand because of its tremendous value in making mo- 
torcycle patrols more effective than any other type of 
equipment in rounding up those who disregard the law. 


*Names furnished on request. 


See your nearby Harley-Davidson dealer 
or write for special Police literature. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO., Dept. M, Milwaukee, Wis. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


The Police Motowycle 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe American City 


| 
| 


THE 


Transportation 


arriers in New 
Electric Railways, 
Carriers” is a 


Hampshire 
Motor 
report 


Passenger 
Railroads, 
Contract 


laxicabs, 


he Advisory Committee on Transportation 
the State Planning and Development Com 
sion Concord, H. March, 1935 The 
nittee has given a historical outline of rail 
levelopment in New Hampshire; an analy 


f present railroad facilities and the problems 


jecreased revenues, of competition with the 
vate automobile, the electric railway, the 
tor bus, unregulated contract carriers, and 
<icabs, with many important factors of diff 
ilty the essentials of a coordinated trans 
ation system; and recommendations con 
ng public regulation. Many maps, charts 
tables. 38 mimeographed sheets. (Apply 
the State Planning and Development Com 


mission, Concord, N. H.) 


Traflie 


The Better Traffic Committee of Pittsburgh has 
published a “School Safety Handbook” setting 
forth the means by which traffic safety is spon 
sored and emphasized in the schools of that city 


School Boy Patrols, Junior Safety Councils, 
Trafic Code provisions, essay contests, teaching 
1ids, high school motor clubs, accident analyses, 
trafic protective equipment, lectures by traffic 
ficers, and moving pictures, are the means em 
ployed in this work. The local safety organiza 


tions include, besides the Committee. the Bureau 


of Traffic Planning, the Western Pennsylvania 
Safety Council, the Automobile Club of Pitts 
burgh, and the Pittsburgh Motor Club The 
supplement to this pamphlet presents the prize 
winning essays from the Eighth Annual Traffic 
Essay Contest, October, 1934 20 pp Illus 
trated. (Apply to the Better Traffic Committee, 


008 City-County Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa.) 


Propaganda 
The May. 1935, issue of The Annals of The 
American Academy of Political and Social Science 
discussion of “Pressure 
Groups and Propaganda.” Twenty-eight articles 
ire included, prese nted under the following di 
The Background of Group Pressures in 


contains a suggestive 


visions: 

the United States; The Technique of Exerting 
Group Pressure; Pressure Groups, Propaganda, 
ind New Deals; The Place of Propaganda in 
Modern Life. The importance of this subject 
rests upon the modern facility of communication 
for mass impression; world-wide social unrest; 
the use by states of means of propaganda; and 
the effect of opinion leadership on democratic 
ideals. The discussion leads to the vital ques 
tion: With these pressure resources, how may 
effective propaganda be of the greatest social 
value in the world today? 287 pp. in the issue 
50c. (Apply to The American Academy of Po 
litieal and Social Science, 3457 Walnut St., Phi 


adelphia, Pa.) 


Population Growth 


‘Calculation and Use of the Population Curve 


by Alexander Hegstroem, civil engineer, is a 


computation that was part of a FERA project 

town plan, survey and mapping—of the Bureau 
of Engineering, Stratford, Conn., in 1934 In 
order to include the prediction of future popula 
tion, thorough research was necessary The re 
sults were mimeographed in a pamphlet of 37 


This explains and develops the formulas 


shows practical application and examples, gives 
several tables, and shows the results of unusual 
conditions, such as the war-time boom due to the 
ammunition factories across the line in Bridge 
port. 31.0 (Apply to W. B. Dunbar, Town 
Engineer, Stratford, Conn.) 
Accounting 
The preliminary edition of “Municipal Funds 
and Their Balance Sheets” was published June, 


1935. by the National Committee on Municipal! 


Accounting as the Committee's Bulletin No. 5, a 
pamphlet of 76 pages. It describes the various 


funds and exhibits model 


classes of municipal 
“Since the use of funds 


balance sheets for each. 


and fund accounts distinguishes municipal from 
industrial and commercial accounting. the pres 


is fundamental to an understanding 
$1.00 (Apply to the 
Chicago, Ill.) 


ent material 
of municipal accounting.” 
Committee, 850 E. 58th St 


AMERICAN CITY AUGUST, 


for 


Social Welfare 


Regulation of the Sn Loan Business By 
Louis N. Robinson, Professor i Ece 
nemics, Swarthmore and Rolf Nugent 
Director, Department of Remedial Loans, Russ 
Sage Foundation Publishes by Russe Sage 


Foundation, New York. 1935. 284 pp. $3.00 

This is the final volume f the Small Loan 
Series, and summarizes the previous publications 
in the series: The Regulation of Pawnbroking; 
Ten Thousand Small Loans; Small Loan Legis 
lation; and Moneylending in Great Britain: also 
two earlier studies, The Salary Loan Business 
in New York City, and The Chattel Loan Busi 
ness The present volume, however, gives much 
idditional information, covering historical events 
and legislative changes to December 1. 1934. and 
data concerning expenses and profits for the 
vear 1933; most other material given is for 
the year 1932. 

County Government 

Legal authorization for county home rule in 

Texas has been provided by constitutional amend 


ment and enabling act, and, by population limit 


is restricted to thirteen counties The movement 
has not proved effectual, however, and this study, 
“The County Home Rule Movement in Texas,’ 
by Roscoe C. Martin, of The University of Texas, 
reprinted from The Southwestern Social Science 
Quarterly for March, 1935, seeks to discover why 
county home rule has not been adopted in these 
counties It is stated that the amendment and 
the statute are long, wordy, detailed and repeti 
tive, also “more than a little obscure’; that cer 
tain plausible arguments, to some extent logical 
may be urged against the provisions; and that 
many tactors operate against the acceptance ot 


any proposal which departs from the beaten path 


“What is unquestionably the chief obstacle to 


the achievement of noteworthy change ind “‘the 
most distressing fact brought to light by the 
county home rule movement in Texas,” is “the 
familiar popular lethargy.’ The instrument 
with which to forge a reasonably adequate sys 
tem of county government lie ready to hand 
whenever the people of this state may choose to 
seize and hold them.” IL pp. (Apply to The 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas.) 
Housing 


‘A Preliminary Study of Low-Rental-Housing 
Maintenance Problems as Affected by the Work 


of the Architect’ was issued by the Housing 
Study Guild (101 Park Ave., New York) on May 
l, 1935 The Guild committee responsible for 
the report consisted of Milton Lowenthal and 
Henry M. Barone, who were assisted by Abraham 
Goldfeld, Executive Director, Fred | Laven 
burg Foundation. The Foreword, by Henry S 


Churchill, explains the need of a wider knowledge 


of comparative data on housing maintenance 
the cost of upkeep and repairs qualities of mate 
rials and structural methods, costs of fuel, light 
ind other services ind the searcity of aceurate 
information Four housing developments were 
visited—-The Lavenburg Homes, the Amalgamated 
Housing Corporation, — the Brooklyn Garden 
Apartments, and the Phipps Garden Apartments 
ind seven others in various cities were studied 
from answers to questionnaires and by corre 
spondence 1) mimeographed sheets (Apply to 
the Guild.) 

“Planning American Standards for Low-Rent 
Housing” is a study prepared by Alfred Fell 
heimer, A.I.A.. Consultant Housing Division 
Public Works Administration, to aid architects 


in finding solutions to local phases of the na 


tional housing problem The standards pre 
sented are the result of an intensive research 
into the social, economical and technical factor 
of this problem, from the standpoints of tenant 
ind builder. The planning standards are ay 
plied both to site planning and to unit layouts 
ind they have been set as the most practical for 
the rank and file of American families They 
ire the bases from which individual projects 
may be planned, and their wide variety has been 
developed so that a desirable minimum standard 
of living may be economically maintained in 


extent or 
from the 
the 
first compreher 


whatever th 
pp Repr 


American Architect. in 


housing deve lopme nts eir 


locatien 20 quarto nted 
February, 1935, 
Housing Div standards 
sively presented (Appl to 


Public Works Administ: 


which 
sion 
Housing Division 
Washington, D. C.) 


ition, 


Home Rule 


Hiome Ru for Metropolitan Ch l 
Lepaws Researc} {s ate ] 
( University ( 
Press, ¢ 1935 
$2.00 7 AMERICAN ( y 
While this is a specif study of the ( 
trop tan governmental are t gen i 
ipy ible t st the intr metr I 
tan area It s take into sider n th 
w relationships tween tl ity and the Fe 
Government whict vpearin 
rey litan i-government and reg na r 
Six alternative iti t probler f 
rh niar n (Chapt \ 
nelud i t tutic 
! e rule plan t pr t the narrow iT. 
{ judicial municipal pow 
Child Welfare 
The Children’s Bureau of the [| he Dey t 
ment of Labor 1 Part I of report 
Institutiona of Delinquent B 
this covering Progran { | Stat 
Institutions Bureau Pul t N 
128, and has been prepared by Alida ¢ Bow 
ind Ruth S. Bloodgood The institution . 
ire representative of treatment) pr r n 
1iministered in various sections of the intr 
The material is well organized, clear at tere 
ng im presentatior Part 2 of the report » 
contain analyses of case t delingu 
whe had been undes ire in these five titut 
and had been released at least five years prior t 
the time of the study 329 pp. 25 (Apply 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. ¢ 
Children Engaged in New paper and Ma, 
zine Selling and Delivering” is the tit! f Bure 
Publication No. 227 of the Children Bureau 
U. S. Department of Labor In seventeen repr 
sentative cities in different parts of th intr 
rapid field surveys were made of th work « 
the part of children under 16 years of ‘ The 
study was undertaken by the Indust: Diy 
of the Children’s Bureau, in cooperation wiih tl 
National Recovery Administration, for th pur 
pose of supplying the Government memly 
the Daily Newspaper and Graphic Arts ¢ \ 
thorities with the information requested b 
President when he signed the le for 
industr Coperation was rece ! from per 
intendents principals ind other member 
school staffs, from state and local off | 
with enforcement of street-trades regulatior 
from ofhecials of agencies » from 
paper and magazine rculation managers r 
ng their employment po it 65 pr lh 
nteresting ithoritat 1 (Apy to Sune 
intendent of Documents, ton, D. C.) 


Other Reports and Pamphlets 
Received 


An Annu Rey 
Concor N.H Annu Report, B 
i wer py 
Fa Pa Annua port 
Moo Jay SAs Financial + 
2 
Oak Park, Iu Annu Report 
Pub Nork 1034 mir 
Oak Park, Itt Annu Report 
ment. 1934 a raphe 
Pa Annu Rep 
1934 1} py 
Sr. Paur, Minn.—Annual Rey 
vice Bureau, 1934 28 py 
\ Housir Program for the | 
Nathan Straus (66 W. 23d St 
An addre le ered April 11 
School of Ar tecture Pris 
sit 19 py 
Shelter Care nd the I Home 
Alvin Rosen f the \ 
Welfare A itior Pul 
the Pul \ tr 
th St. Ch I of 
\ Community-P 
Kar Lohr Pul 
( munity Plannir ( ‘ 
Applied Arts, University of I 
\ug 24 py 
Proceedin f 445 Annual ¢ 
visor Milbank M 
New York | pr 
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| 
7 
rd of Water 
raer 
it Dey 
py 
Arr J 4 
New York) 
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TRINIDASCO 


—cold-laid Asphalt 


Pavements 


Prinidasco—the Native Lake asphalt 


mixture that is laid cold—is prepared 
with the same grades of stone, sand and 
other mineral Trinidad 


Lake Asphalt used since 1876 in the con- 


aggregate and 


struction of standard types of Trinidad 
hot-mix pavements. 

Prinidad is the safest asphalt for dur- 
ability. ‘Trinidaseo cold-laid pavements 
have a high coefficient of friction, and 


are safe for modern traffic. 


Trinidasco cold-laid pavements are 
used for new construction ... for resur- 


facing... for maintenance. Trinidasco 


is convenient... can be laid with hand 
tools or mechanical devices immediately 


after preparation, or from stock piles. 


Specifications and full particulars 
covering mixtures for asphaltic concrete. 


asphalt macadam and sheet asphalt 


(binder and top) pavements furnished 


on request. 


THE 
BARBER ASPHALT 
COMPANY 


Philadelphia 


New York 


Chicago 


St. Louis 


THE AMERIE 


Nhen Swings, Slides, Giant Strides, See-Saws 
and all the other equipment available for 
modern play-yards, claim your attention—con- 


sider MEDART PLAYGROUND APPARATUS— 


especially if safety, service and durability con 


Write for 
cern you most. . . . Sixty-two years of manu 
acturing experience is reflected in every piece 
Catal P.2 of MEDART Tested APPARATUS. . . . Let us 
oe help you plan your playground. 
Consult with "MEDART" when considering 
Gymnasium Apparatus, Basketball Backstops, 
Steel Lockers, Wardrobes, Cabinets or Shelving. 
FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
3536 DeKalb Street * * St. Louis, Mo. 


Sales Engineers in all Principal Cities—Consult your Telephone Directory. 


Asphalt 
Distributors 


Asphalt Kettles 


Emulsion Sprayers 


Surface Heaters 
Tool Boxes 
Oil Burners 


Lead Furnaces 


LITTLEFORD BROS. 


EAST PEARL STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHTO 


for. wer. 


PUBLIC 
PROPERTY 


FENCES 


IRON AND CHAINLINK WIRE 
New Catalog Sent Upon Request 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., INC. - 


110 Stewart Block Cincinnati, Ohio 
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During August v “\ remember to mention THe AMERICAN City 


CONVENTIONS=@WHEN AND WHERE 
4 4 
a a Aa a i ERE 
(Figures in parentheses following the name of the convention city indicate the estimated attendance other than local) 
\ j r Co Tr g \ 
) Secretary Jol n \ Ar ! t \ 
- ' ' 1 Bank Building. Chi 
! s. Annual cor Guy C. Heeker, 292 ) \ 
Secretarv-T! rer Frank G. Pieres York 
sr 21-2 A WHERS VS (250) Leagu ( Mus 1) \ H 
Secreta! Hon Arthur Robert Richard Graves (Cis 0 4 
\ 22.2 PirrspurcH, PA Serremper 23-2 | ) 
Cont innual meeting Secretary. H | bu | 
K Nelson, 24 Koppers Building, Pitt-burgh Buildir Los Angeles. 
of the Third Class in Pens ernational A Fire ox, A. ‘ 
4. Ear Citvw Hall. Harrisburg, Pa I 
\ st 26-3 N. ¥ Vational Re n 1sso {nnu 
Researe {ssoctatior Innua “res (Sherman Hotel) Secretary Recreation ‘ 
freasurer, Robert M. Paigt 850 East o8th Street, Fourth Avenue, New York UcTo 
Octoner 2-3 lo ON 
\ HS MBER Poronto, ONT Us \ Mon B 
Secretary-Treasurer, H. L. Brittain, 137 onerary Secretary-Treasurer. Qcronen 21-23.— 
g obn Fred 
Wellington Street W ferento, Ont \. b fr 
Ocroner 2-3.—Cut ecut Sect 
\ (225) \ 4 Onn 1 \ 
Aveust 27-2 Ohio Conference on Seuage Treatment, An. East 38th Street. 
5()2 este t Alban ockhart Sewage Treatment Inte ( 
James L. Hyatt, 503 Western Avenue, Plant. Fostoria, Ohio Ey tive Director. ¢ 
N. 2 
AVGUST 28-5 PA 4-5 SCHENECTADY, N.Y ‘ 
Vational Shade Tree Conference. Annual cor Joint meeting. New England Sewage Works © - Kvoxvitte, 7 <s 
ntior Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. R. P. White {ssoctation Secretary, F. W. Gilcreas, State nce Ufficer 
New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station, New Department of Health, Albany, N.Y dor l ‘ 
B J State Sewage orks Associatio Secretary. A. Execut Director, Carl H. Chatter 
runs: ich > 
3 Bedell, State Department of Health. Albany. N.Y 8th Street, Chiea | me 
Sepremper 3.—NoriH Bay, ONT Octrorer 2)-2 | 
Unior Canadian Municipalities. {fnnual Ocroner 4-5.—Granp Forks, N. Dak 
< Secretary. Samuel Baker, City ¢ lerk, Vort Dakota Water e Works Cor Ml 
Ont ‘ t ecretary Ire 
Outo surer, M. D. Hollis, Bureau Sanitary Engineer M la A. Zurow 
SEPTEMBER 3-6.——CINCINNA'T, ing. Bismarck, N. Dak OcTOBER 25-2 SAN Dike ‘ 
lilur gk neering Soctety Innual co Ir W oat | ( 
rland Plaza Hotel.) General Ocroser 5-7 Mitwatkee, Wis 
er ethe < Sy 
Secretary, D. W. Atwater, 29 West 39th Street Conference of State Sanitary Engineers. A "7 
New York nual meeting Secretary-Treasurer Tar : 
bett, U. S. Public Health Service, Washingtor 
Sepremper 11-13 ARBOR, Micu,. (300) D. 25-26 ANA-CULAMPA + 
gan Mu Led y Mich Ocroser Wes ‘ ge 
Director. Harold D. Smith University ol Imerican Public Health (t n Hot 4 
igan. Ann Harbor, Mich meeting Executive Secretary, Dr. Reginald M H. 
SeptempBer 12-14.—Lake N. Y Atwater, 50 West 50th Street. New York 
nnual meet z Novi 4-6.— Dunnam. N. 
{merican Forestry {ssoctatlo K Ocroner 7-8 (GRE ENSBORE N. ¢ 
eet N. W.. Washington, D. : 
Street conue ntion Secretary Patrick Healy, Jr Sewuge Wor {ssociatior Secretar M. 
SepremeerR 15-18.—PortLanp, ORF. (290) Capital Club Building, Raleigh, ¢ rice. State Board of Health, R N. 
{merican Institute of Park Executives and the 9-11 Cotumuus, \ 1) los lowa 
Executive Secretary. William — meeting Secretary-Treasurer, B 204 Valley Sectior Secretar 
Inglewood Pla South Bend, Ind. Brownell Building. Lineoln. Nebr Waterman. Universit 1 City. I 
Sepremper 16-18.—Denver, COLo Ocroser 9-10.~-LaCrosse. Wis Novi Roanoke. Va 
{merican Wouter Works {ssoctation Wisconsin Chiets of Police {ssociatior Wea Moor ! } 
Vountair Sectior Annual meeting nual meeting Secretarv, R. H. Mc(art Kau Sy onfer (H Roanoke.) 
Place Hotel.) Seeretary-Treasurer, B ow omen Wis Secretar H. W. Snidow, ¢ State Office Bu 
137 State Office Building, Denver Ocrower Onto ng. Richmond, \ 
Serremper 17-20 Provipence, R I, (550) {mericar Societ ot Eagineer COLUS ‘ 
Vew England Water Works Association fr Internationa {ssociat Pul Wor On Ohio State ng Conferer * 
nual conventtor (Provide »-Biltmore Hotel.) Ji nference ( Netherlands Plaza Secretary Treasurer K W Ar 
Gifford, fremont Hotel.) Executive Direetor Donald M 25 W ndotte Buildit ( umbus, O} 
ecretary. Frank if 
Boston. Mass 2:70 East 58th Street. Chiea [i] Pre cace 
Sepremper 18-19.—Harran, Ky. (200) Ocropen 14-17.--Hovuston, Texas Vatior Wu Le 
The Kentucky pal Leagi Innual cor {merican Boater orks Issocia Sout e on Governmer Gare pf 
Yor 
vention Executive Secretary, Carl B. Wael vest Sectio Seer East 34th St 
Municipal Building, Lexington, Ky Preasurer, Lew A. Quiz Fort Worth, Texa EMBER 9-12 Mia (4 
Sepremper 19-21.—Quincy, (500) Oc rower 14-16 \ (200 n A 
q Illinois M cipal League innual conventior Internationa 4 Muni 
Secretary. A. D. McLarty, 500 East Capitol Ay r Innuc nvr Secretar w. H. W. C. Markham, J222 Nationa 
nue, Springfield. Il Harth, Colum! Washington, D. 
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Corrects Sunken 


Sidewalk Slab 


Pedestrian Hazard 


eee One of many applications of the Mud-Jack 
hah method is the raising of sidewalk slab—the 


No. 10 N. E. C. MUD-JACK corrected the 
3-inch settlement illustrated, in less than 
TEN MINUTES. Compare this with slab re- 
placement costs. Depressed curb, gutter 
and street slab is quickly and efficiently 
raised to the correct grade by this modern 
economical method. 


Write for Mud-Jack Bulletin AC 
KOEHRING COMPANY 


Hazard Eliminated 


Slab Raised to 


rade 


| Cut Mowing Costs... with a 
A HIGHWAY SIGN SCYTHE 


) ° handled cutter on the market. 
¢ uality Signs at Lowest Prices @ It goes anywhere, cuts anything, and en- 
ables one man to do the work of four or more 
@ Cast Aluminum Twin Pin with hand ecythes, . 
. t has a 36-inch sickle driven by a power- 
Embossed Signs Traffic Markers ful one-cylinder mounted 
oe uh . on a free running 30-inch wheel, allowing it to 
mbosse ian . aa H down slopes similar to a wheelbarrow. 
arg ons Signs Custom Built @ It is now being produced by a recognized 


manufacturers 


@ Cast Aluminum 


leader among mower 


° Zone Paint and during over four years of service, 
Street Markers thousands of users have testified 
@ Reflecting Button @ Steel Brackets to its economy and f_ dependability. 


Danger Signals Steel Posts 
Write for 1935 Catalog 


DETROIT HARVESTER CO. 


5450 W. JEFFERSON AVE., DETROIT, MICH. 


Bulletin No. 10 


H we solve your tenance problem It costs less 
0 to operat can be ty “m n right to the job 
monte Eliminates the need for new parts and costly shutdowns 
ac n- of equipment Can be used for fabric one construction 
mAl work and pipe welding as well as for maintenance 
\3 


The Warren Sign Company, Geneva, Ohio 


quiPr- Write today, without obligation, for details of our 30 


day Trial Offer together with the illustrated booklet, 
The Many Profitable Uses of Simplified Are Welding.” 


Ask for booklet AC-S5 


HOBART BROTHERS, Troy, Ohio 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN RECEIVING 


FREE LITERATURE 
e on any kind of municipal equipment or supplies? See pages 19, 
20 and 22 for a list of valuable booklets to be had for the asking. 


Do you mention THe American City? Please do. 


MUD-JACK METHOD 
— 
s 8 
For Raising Concrete Curb, Gutter, Walks, Street 
yA 
t 
= NC ' 


YY 


NEWS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned with the 
Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public Improvement Undertakings 


NEW TYPE MM MULTLSTAGE PUMP 


High-Head Centrifugal 
Pump 


The new Type MM multi-stage centrif- 
ugal pump developed by Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., for 
heads from 400 to 1,600 feet and capac- 
ities up to 400 gallons per minute, is 
designed along the general lines of the 
well-known Allis-Chalmers Type M 
pump. These new pumps are horizontal- 
shaft, split-ceasing, double-suction, and 
bronze-fitted. The use of double-suction 
runners equalizes the end thrust and 
eliminates the use of internal balancing 
arrangements. Each stage of the casing 
has a spiral volute, and between stages 
the liquid flows from one volute into an 
exceptionally long diffusion nozzle and 
then into a long-sweep return bend to 
the inlet passages of the following stage. 
This construction results in the maximum 
practical regain of pressure between 
stages as the liquid is directed along 
smooth flow lines without sudden changes 
in velocity. The pressure on the stuffing- 
boxes is kept to approximately the suc- 
tion pressure. 

The Type MM pumps are particularly 
adapted for boiler feed and high-head 
municipal water pumping service. 


Objectives in Diesel 
Engine Design 


There have been three main objectives 
in the design of Cooper-Bessemer diesel 
engines during the past year: the first, 
the design of engines that, in all their 
details, would be specifically diesels and 
not borrow anything from the design of 
steam, gas or gasoline prime movers; 
second, the use of materials specially 
suited to the conditions of diesel opera- 
tion; third, the improvement of the fuel- 
injection system so as to overcome all 
the disadvantages of the common-rail 
system and yet retain its advantages. 

The new N line of Cooper-Bessemer 
diesels made by Cooper-Bessemer Corpo- 
ration, Mount Vernon, Ohio, contains 
four new engineering developments. 
Steel thru-bolts connect the cylinder 
heads to the bases, putting the cylinder 
block and centerframe in compression. 
Cylinder liners are suspended from the 
cylinder heads instead of being pinched 
between the heads and the cylinder 


block. The patented wrist-pin construs 
tion practically doubles the effective 
wrist-pin bearing areas. On all these 
engines, except the smallest, a patented 
atmospheric-relief injection 
used. 

The largest N line diesel is the Type 
GN, with power cylinders 10%, inches 
diameter, 13% inches stroke, is 
rated 50 to 75 horsepower per cylinder. 
The intermediate size, Type EN. has 
power cylinders with 8-inch bore, 10%. 
inch stroke, and is rated from 20 to 47 
horsepower per cylinder. The smallest 
size. which is the Type BN, has power 
cylinders 5% inches in diameter, 
inch stroke, and is rated from 10 to 224 
horsepower per cylinder. 
ratings of all three sizes depend on the 


system 1s 


Harsepowe: 


speed and serv ice, 


MHE LARGEST OF THE NEW COOPER 


BESSEMER DIESELS rYPt GN 
MADE IN 3, 4. 6 AND CYLINDERS 


Automatic Sewage Samplers 


To control the operation of a sewage 
treatment plant satisfactorily, regular 
samples must be taken at different parts 
of the plant. The Chicago Pump Co.. 
2336 Wolfram Street, Chicago, LL. has 
developed the Tru-Test sewage sampler. 
“hich takes samples in proportion to the 
flow. 

There are three methods of control of 
this sampler: (1) by utilizing the differ 
ence in pressure through a flow meter: 
(2) by the variation in the level of the 
liquid in the tank or channel: and (3) 
by manually setting the sampler to take 
samples at any desired frequency. The 
Tru-Test sampler is made in two types: 
the stationary type, which remains at a 
definite location at all times: and the 
portable type, which can be used to take 
samples for any length of time desired 
at one point and then moved to another. 
The latter type is particularly adapted to 
experimental work. 

The stationary sampler is 15 inches 
square at the base and 32 inches high. 
It weighs 193 pounds. The bottle con- 
taining the samples sets on an arched 
base, and a pure gum rubber hose ex 
tends from the funnel under the sampling 
spoon into the bottle. The sampler itself 
is of cast iron with V-shaped inlet and 
outlet passageways cast into the housing. 
The motor is on a platform cast in the 


housing above the waterline. The motor 
and spoon are the same in both types 
of Tru-Test samplers 

The spoon is of such shape that as it 
revolves it takes a sample of the mixture 
and deposits that sample in a funnel 
above the bottle. The standard spoon 
has a capacity of 20 ce, which when 
timed to take one sample every LO min 
utes will accumulate about 80 per cent 


of a gallon of composite sample in 24 
hours. Spoons with capacities of LO ceé 
and up to 50 ce can be furnished. The 
sampling spoon is mounted on the end 
of the motor shaft and is free to rotate 
almost a complete revolution. A pin on 
the shaft engages another pin on the 
spoon and causes the spoon to rotate 


As the spoon enters the liqnuid i counter 
weight causes it to move quickly through 
the liquid, rise out of it with a sample 
nd discharge the sample into a tunnel 
here it flows by gravitv into the col 
lection bottle 


Weston bE. Fuller Dies 


W ESTON kK. FULLER. a member of 


the firm of Fuller and Everett. con 
sulting engineers. 22 EK. 40th St.c New 


York died on June 


THE TRU-TEST SEWAGE SAMPLER 
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THESE CONSTRUCTION 
ADVANTAGES INSURE 
elm LONGER FENCE LIFE 


TIE WIRES Heavier and stronger H-section ling 
posts. 
. HOLD FABRIC Barb wire attached to post arms in 


~ SECURELY IN angle slot, being automatically 


locked in position. 
*. PLACE New exclusive top rail coupling 7° 
: . long fits inside as well as outside. 
New tension locking pin eliminates 

all bolts and nuts in holding fab- 
ALL ric to terminal posts. 


~ POSTS SET IN Improved pivot type hinges insure 


perfect operation of gates without 
ERE'S one fence that incorporates all the new- ‘ BELL SHAPED any maintenance. 

Offered in three popular styles with- 
out barb wire, with three strands of 
barb wire, or with five strands of 
barb wire at the top, Continental 
Chain-Link fence will fit any require- 
ment. We offer a complete service 
that includes the co-operation of our 
experienced staff of fence engineers. 
We shall be glad to assist you in se- 
lecting the style of fence best suited 
to your particular needs, and every 
job must prove to your entire satis- 
faction before it is considered com- 
plete. 


est ideas in modern fence construction. Made 


of Copper-bearing steel that is “Hot-dip” galvan- 
ized after complete fabrication, this fence presents 
a neat, trim and sturdy appearance. When you 


sight along a line of Continental fence you will 


find every post in perfect alignment; corners sub- 


stantially braced, fabric that is stretched to just 


the proper tension and securely tied to the frame- 
work: gates that swing easily and maintain their 

original alignment, and above all a fence that is + - 
strong and durable yet modern in its appearance. [aad 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORP., Kokomo, ind., Distributors in all Principal Cities 


Continental Steel Corporation 

Kokomo, Indiana, Dept. J-8 

Gentlemen: Send your catalog on Continental Fence. 
Name 

Firm 

City State 


EVERWEAR OFFERS THE SAFEST 
MERRY-WAVE-STRIDE 


Pittsburgh Chain-Link Fence 
Fully covered by patents which include the 
CCIDENTS is made to resist not only the many exclusive safety features, this Merry 
7 ravages of time and the ele- Wave-Stride insures complete safety to the 
b children in your parks and recreation grounds 
are i ments, but also the inevita le EverWear Merry-Wave-Stride xives more § 
bs accidents of everyday use. De- action and exercise 
tmctdents signed for resilience, Pitts- You owe it to your children to install the safest equipment —Ever 
burgh chain-link fabric absorbs Wear's Patented Stride. Ask for complete details 
USE SPRING RUBBER SAFETY 


hb : shocks, and after ordinary im- 
pacts, returns to its original 


; " genious arrangement of rub 
Pittsburgh shape. Erected on a strong an | men t of 
1 u frame of heavily zinc-coated Wear, which eliminates all the 
Chain -— steel, it will give many years hazards of former type swing seats 
of highly satisfactory service. rhis EverWear seit is soft, springy, resilient, has remarkable safety 
W rite 1; » f wall f features, strength and durability Priced low enough to meet your 

rite toc ay or estimate oO budgets Write for details Ask for complete new catalog 


cost of fencing your propery. Ti THE EVERWEAR MFG. CoO. 
PITTSBURGH STEEL CO SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U. S. A. 


720 Union Trust Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GET THE RUNNERS 
POISON IVY is eradicated only when 


you kill the runners. Dolge Weed-killer, 
applied according to guaranteed meth- 


‘et 


> 

©, 


@ 
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od, positively does kill the runners, as 


\/ 


ee well as stems and leaves. Super-strength 
I) chemical also kills crab grass, burdock, 
O 

x chickweed and other deep-rooted 


growth. Write for details. 


©, 


Lee 


Send for Free Ground Maintenance Manual 


\/ 
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THE C. B. DOLGE COMPANY......... 
main orrice ano taponatomes WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 


Why not remember to mention THe American City? 


STREAM LINE TRAIN 
TRULY A20™CENTURY| 
H 
CONTINENTAL FENCE 
A COMPLETE ESTIMATE If YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


ow Line of Double-Suction 
ntrifugal Pumps 


\ new line of double-suction, single- 
-plit-case centrifugal pumps which. 
makers state. combine a number of 
cual features. has just been an- 
eed by the Gardner-Denver Co.. 
ey. II. These pumps are adaptable 
practically any class of service and 
particularly recommended for gen- 

i] water supply in municipalities. The 
mp is designed for any type oft drive. 
luding  flat-belt. V-belt. direct-con- 
cted gas or diesel engine. although the 
ial drive is directly connected to an 
ectric motor. 

\ll these pumps are identical in con- 
-truction. the only difference being in di- 
mensions. This series of pumps covers 
il heads up to approximately 300 feet. 
Considerable attention has been given 
to making the pump easy to maintain. 
The shaft sleeve nut, for example. is 
located outside the pump and next to the 
pump housing, a convenience in tighten 
ing sleeves. This nut is also used as a 
jack to remove the ball bearing: no 
puller is required. 


4 TYPICAL UNIT OF THE NEW 
GARDNER-DENVER CENTRIFUGALS 


The bronze impellers of the new 
pumps are of the double-suction enclosed 
type. and hydraulically balanced. The 
casing itself is of cast iron design, pro 
ducing smooth flow and gradual velocity 
changes. The casing is split on the 
horizontal center line to permit access to 
the pump interior without disturbing the 
suction or discharge pipes. 

The shaft is made of heat-treated high- 
carbon alloy steel accurately ground and 
polished. The shaft sleeves are cast 
bronze, machined to a very smooth sur- 
face. and are held firmly in place by 
an extension of the impeller key and 
also by the nut outside the packing box. 
this nut also being used to locate the 
impeller centrally in the casing. 


New Traction Device for 
Dual-Tired Trucks 


A new tool to make it easier to operate 
dual-tired pneumatic trucks of either 
two-. four- or six-wheel drive through 
muddy or soft terrain has been an 
nounced by the By-Products Steel Corpo- 
ration, Coatesville. Pa. This Hipkins 
Tractioneer consists of a series of U- 
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MODEL HSD PRIPLE COMBINA 

PION.” PLUMP, BOOSTER TANK AND 

LADDER TRUCK, BUILT BY HAHN 

MOTORS, HAMBURG PA 

EQUIPPED WITH THE’ HIPKINS 

PRACTIONEER, FIGHTING A BRUSH 
FIRE 


-haped pressed steel shoes with \ -shaped 
brackets on the backs of the shoes that 
fit into the groove between the two tires 
of the wheel. Through the brackets a 
connecting chain of the length required 
by the wheel circumference is passed. so 
that the entire assembly is flexible and 
can adjust itself to variations in contour 
of the ground. 

Power is transmitted from the tire 
treads through the steel shoes. so that 
there is no torque strain on the parts 
connecting the steel shoes. As the wheels 
revolve, the Tractioneer creeps around 
them, thus preventing undue wear on 
any part of the tires or the Tractioneer 
itself. The device is so constructed. 
however, that the wheels do not spin. 
Installation of this device is a one-man 
job and requires about ten minutes, and 
it can be removed in five minutes. If 
the vehicle is stuck in mud, it is possible 
to apply the Tractioneer without jacking 
up the wheels. The Tractioneer has been 
tested extensively at the Aberdeen Provy- 
ing Grounds of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, U. S. A.. in Maryland with a 1%- 
ton vehicle loaded to capacity and run 
over a mud course. first without chains 
or Tractioneer. second with chains on 
the rear wheels. and last with the Trae- 
tioneer on the rear wheels. Without 
chains or the Tractioneer, the slip was 


25.7 per cent With 


wheels, the sliy Was reduce 22.0 
cont With the Tractiones nm the rear 
heels. the slip was onlv 5 per cent 
\t the same time. the drawl 


power of the vehicle was 


equipped with this traction 


New Cincinnati Office 
for Asphalt Institute 


\ new field office has been opened by 


The Asphalt Institute in the Enquires 
Building. Cincinnati. Ohio. under the di 
rection of Major \ R. Macatee Major 
Macatee brings to his new position a wide 


experience in highway construction. ex 


tending over some 20 vears. and will be 
able to extend the cooperative enginee! 
ing and research activities of The As 
phalt Institute. The new distriet com 


prises Ohio. West Virginia. Kentucky 


Indiana and southern Michigan 


Effective Snow Removal 

The LeTourneau§ Angledozer. which 
has been used for years for dirt moving 
and has proved its sturdiness in service 
on 70-hp tractors, is also used effectively 
for snow removal. This special bull 
dozer angles right or left a maximum of 
30 per cent and is easily switched by 
swinging the brace bar from one side 
to the other, or it can be used straight 
across as a bulldozer. Either blade point 
can be raised a foot above or lowered a 
foot below the opposite corner by sim 
ply screwing two nuts in or out 

The blade is brought close to the tra 
tor at all times. thereby reducing wear 
and tear on the equipment. The reversi 
ble blades have separate replaceable 
points faced with tungsten carbide hard 
surfacing to withstand abrasive wear. 
The Angledozer is built throughout with 
spec ial alloy steels. is of all electric 
welded construction, and is built for all 
sizes of tractors from 35 hp up. 


Advanced designs eliminate weight in 
unwieldy and complicated fittings. It 
has low upkeep and maintenance costs 
and delivers great power for heavy lifts 
or against traveling pressure Angk 
dozers are made by R. G. LeTourneau 
Inc., Peoria, Hl. 


4 LeTOURNEAL ANGLEDOZER CLEARING SNOW FROM ROADS IN THI 
SIERRA NEVADA MOUNTAINS OF CALTFORNIA 
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DUST STORMS 


like this 
can be 
controlled 


- 
Aa 


THOSE dust storms which ravaged the western plains last spring 


were fearsome things. And nothing could be done to curb them. 


Though more local, the dust clouds raised by passing 


vehicles and blown from dirt and loose-gravel roads are rela- 
a detriment 


tively even more damaging. Not only are they 


to lawns, gardens, orchards and roadside crops... they are 


a real menace to health; obscure motorists’ vision and invite 
accidents; smudge up home interiors, ruin furnishings and ex- 
asperate housewives. . .. What’s more, they carry away tons 
(One 


highway engineer estimates the loss at 115 cubic yards per 


of valuable material from every stretch of roadway. 


mile annually on roads carrying 400 vehicles a day.) 


Such material loss alone is greater than the cost of saving 


it. And it can be saved—economically—through the use of 


The Dow Chemical Company .... 
The Columbia Alkali Corporation .... .- 
Michigan Alkali Company . .« 


Solvay Sales Corporation. . . 
CALCIU 


FO R STA BILIZIN G 


Midland, Michigan 
Barberton, Ohio 
60 E. 42nd St... New York City 

10 Rector St... New York City 


M CHLORIDE 


During August we hope you will remember to mention THe American City 


rHE AMERICAN 


Calcium Chloride as a dust palliative or road-material ‘‘stabi 


lizer.”” To this add the potential saving in maintenance; the 
saving in human health and lives, property and crops; and the 


contribution made to the comfort of both motorists and residents. 


The maintenance of secondary or ‘‘feeder”’ traffic arteries 
devolves almost wholly on county and local highway depart- 
ments. Controlling dust and thus stabilizing and making dirt 
and gravel road surfaces smoother, easier riding and longer 
lasting, is one of the wisest measures road officials can take. 
It not only makes the ruralite’s road-tax dollars go farther 


but evokes his heartfelt gratitude as well. 


(Gravel-and-soil stabilization through the moisture bond 
afforded by Calcium Chloride is now definitely controllable 
—through formule and techniques developed by soil scien- 
tists and highway engineers, aided by extensive researches 
made by the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads.) For free litera- 
ture on road-dust control and “‘soil-stabilized”’ road surfaces, 
write to any of the following members of the CALCIUM 
CHLORIDE ASSOCIATION: 


RFACE 


A bD U 
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ONE OF THE 4%-CUBIC-YARD STEEL 


Watertight Garbage Collec- 


tion Truck Bodies 

The Department of Streets and Sewers, 
St. Louis, Mo., purchased six special 44- 
cubic-yard dump bodies from the Gar 
Wood Industries, Inc.. 7924 Riopelle 
Street. Detroit, Mich., for handling gar- 
bage. The bodies are fabricated of 10- 
gage high-resistant steel and are made 
watertight with all seams welded. A 
sump at the rear end of each body is 
sufficient to restrict the escape of liquid 
pressed out of the garbage during collec- 
tion. As a further precaution against 
seepage, the tailgate is screwed tight by 
five wing nuts which hold it against a 
wide collar welded to the end of the 
body plates. The tailgate opening is 
sufficiently large to facilitate dumping, 
and the tailgate is hinged from the top. 

There are three telescoping steel 
panels forming a sanitary, tight-fitting 
cover over the body, preventing papers 
and trash from blowing into the streets, 
and shutting-in the foul odors that make 
ordinary garbage trucks so obnoxious. 
These panels have a cam type locking 
device which keeps them from sliding 
about when the body is raised. 

With this type of body, the load can 
be quickly trimmed by partly raising 
the forward end of the body. This opera- 
tion packs the garbage into the rear and 
enables the truck to haul full capacity 
loads. A Wood cam and roller type 
hydraulic hoist is installed under the 
body for dumping. 


A New Modern 
Material Cart 


A new modern material cart known a- 
the Ayrgo has recently been brought out 
by the Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. This new cart has a 
liquid volume of 11 cubic feet and is 
designed to handle a 1,900-pound load. 
The body is of steel sheets with electric 
welded joints and is equipped with all- 
steel wheels, Timken roller bearings. 
pneumatic tires and full control handles. 
The tread measures 36 inches, it stands 
30 inches high, and the approximate 
weight is 260 pounds. 

The Ayrgo is particularly adapted for 
use in the contracting field, chemical 
plants, street departments, golf courses. 
etc. In the moving of wet concrete one 
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BODIES USED FOR GARBAGE AND 
RUBBISH COLLECTION IN ST. LOUIS 


man can handle twice the pay load that 
was normally handled with the old type 
of material cart. The design of the body 
permits the scooping of bulk cement with 
the cart by running the scooping lip into 
the material, then bringing the body into 
an upright position. The new full con- 
trol handles give the operator full con- 
trol while dumping the load. 


New Pipe Line Coupling 
Catalog 


The Dayton Pipe Coupling Division, 
The National-Superior Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
has recently published a new loose-leat 
catalog fully illustrating and describing 
Dayton plain end couplings and fittings. 
Over 30 years of service in the gas in- 
dustry makes it unnecessary for this 
organization to introduce Dayton pipe 
line requirements in that field. They are 
also well known in the water-works field 
for the joining of plain end cast iron 
and steel pipe. 

The new catalog contains large-scale 
illustrations of each type of coupling. 
with complete dimensions and a descrip- 
tion of the service for which it is partic- 
ularly intended and the materials in- 
cluded in its construction. 


A Leveler-Grader for Black 
Top, Macadam and 
Gravel Roads 


The Heltzel leveler-grader, which is 
made in two sections and works auto- 
matically in either direction, is specially 
designed for pulling behind a truck or 
tractor to level off dirt roads, gravel and 
macadam highways and black top. It 
consists of a steel frame 8, 9 or 10 feet 
wide with runners 20 feet long to insure 
a smooth surface. It cuts down bumps. 
fills in the ruts, and carries the material 
to either side where needed. There is a 
strike-off gate at either end, the one at 
the front being raised and the one at the 
rear pushed down to complete the opera- 
tion of the V-grader angles, which carry 
the material back and forth across the 
20-foot lengths of the leveler. depositing 
it in the low spots and cutting off the 
high spots. Each diagonal angle has a 
gate which may be opened or closed, de 
pending upon the direction in which the 
leveler-grader is being pulled. These 
gates make it unnecessary to turn the ma- 
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chine around 

There are danger flag sockets on all 
four corners and eves for attaching the 
cable to the tractor or truck in all four 
corners. The Heltzel leveler-grader is de 
scribed in Bulletin Q-7 which may be sé 
cured from the Heltzel Steel Form & 
lron Co.. Warren. Ohio 


New Patch Roller 
Is Versatile Unit 

The new Galion portable patch rollet 
recently announced by the Galion Lron 
Works & Manufacturing Co., Galion, 
Ohio, is a versatile unit suitable for use 
in rolling all kinds of patch material, 
for compacting loose material. rolling 
drives and similar work. Weighing 
8.600 pounds, it is claimed to perform 
the same service as the conventional 5 
or 7-ton tandem rollers. 

In its design, full consideration has 
been given to the convenience of the 
operator. Steering is accomplished by 
means of a large automotive-type steer 
ing wheel. Forward and reverse motion 
is controlled by a single conveniently lo 
cated lever. Gear shift and hand brake 
levers, motor throttle and control rod 
for sprinkler valve are all within easy 
reach of the operator. The motor-oil 
gage is mounted on the motor housing, 
fully visible to the operator. 

The motor, transmission and compres 
sion roll are mounted in a sub-frame 
hinged at the back to the main frame by 
a large cross-shaft mounted in bronze 
bushings and supported at the front by a 
yoke which is attached to the hydraulic 
ram for raising and lowering the sub- 
frame. 

The power plant consists of a high 
efiiciency four-cylinder motor equipped 
with air cleaner, magneto with impulse 
starter, governor and fan. The transmis 
sion is fully enclosed and operates on 
friction-reducing bearings in an oil bath. 
Fuel consumption for normal rolling con- 
ditions is one gallon per hour. 

4 water tank and valve and sprinkler 
pipe are provided for keeping the sur 
face of the compression roll wet when 
rolling material which has a tendency 
to pick up. 


Another feature of this unit is its 
portability. It can be attached to a 
truck quickly, the roll raised off the 
ground by means of the hydraulic lift. 
and can be transported from one place 
to another at truck speed. 
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THE GALION PORTABLE PATCH 
ROLLER 
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OM the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the Great Lakes to the Gulf, 
wherever highways carry their ceaseless flow of traffic, GOHI 
Corrugated Pipe Culverts are successfully and permanently solving 
drainage problems. More often than not they outlast the roads under 
which they are laid. 


Such unfailing performance is the commonplace with drainage 
structures made of GOHI Corrugated Pipe—the most vital part of 
enduring highway construction. Like our American Highways, GOHI 
Corrugated Pipe Culverts are accepted as a National Institution. 


Meets copper-bearin e 
ac one per Denver Steel & Iron Works Co.......... Denver, Colo. 


iron requirements in all 
accepted specifications for St. Paul Corrugating Co................&t. Paul, Minn. 


corrugated metal culverts. The Newport Culvert Co................. Newport, Ky. 
New Hagiend Bolt Everett, Mass. 


F. Yeager Bridge & Culvert Works..Port Huron, Mich. 
Bancroft & Martin Rolling Mills Co..S. Portland, Maine 


Do you mention THe American City? Please do. 
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é 
GOHI CULVERT MANUFACTURERS, INC.,...NEWPORT, KY. 


PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING PATENTED 
“END PROTECTION” FEATURE ON 
GOODRICH FIRE HOSE 


Improved Fire Hose 


Several important improvements have 
heen incorporated in the design and man- 
ufacture of municipal fire hose by the 
B. F. Geodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, which 


it is claimed prolong the hose life and in- _ 


crease its efficiency. 

One of these new improvements is 
“end protection,” a patented construc- 
tion feature which provides at the end 
of the hose where the coupling is at- 
tached, and extending back about 15 
inches, a special rubber in which is im- 
bedded a network of small, hard twisted 
cords. This insures added protection at 
the spot where injury and failure are 
most common. Other features include 
the Hydroseal process by which every 
strand of the jacket down to the rub- 
ber can be saturated with a powerful 
anti-mildew, moisture-resisting treatment; 
a weaving device that automatically holds 
every strand at the same tension, guaran- 
teeing a uniform, tight-woven covering: 
the Flat Cure process which makes pos- 
sible a collapsible hose which folds nat- 
urally into place when rolled, without 
placing strain or tension on the rubber. 
Flat Cure hose becomes perfectly round 
under 5 pounds pressure and carries the 
same amount of water as other types. and 
this feature lengthens the life of the 
fire hose by 20 to 50 per cent. 


Kenyon Joins Meter Staff 


The Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has announced that S. 
C. Kenyon has joined its organization in 
a sales capacity. He received his edu- 
cation at the Case School of Applied 
Science, specializing in mechanical en- 
gineering, and has had 12 years’ ex- 
perience in sales work. Mr. Kenyon will 
represent both the Pittsburgh Equitable 
Meter Co. and its subsidiary, the Merco 
Nordstrom Valve Co. He will travel 
the state of Ohio, operating from the 
Pittsburgh District Office, and will make 
his home in Columbus, Ohio. 


Swope Represents Kennedy 


at Beaumont, Texas 
The Kennedy Valve Mfg. Co., Elmira, 


N. Y., has announced the appointment 
of Thomas C. Swope as its Texas and 
Louisiana representative, with head- 
quarters at 863 Fifth Street, Beaumont, 
Texas. Mr. Swope will handle the sale 
of Kennedy bronze and iron body gate, 
globe, angle and check valves, cast iron 
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flanged pipe fittings and flanges, and 
malleable iron and bronze screwed pips 
fittings for oil wells, refineries, pipe 
lines, industrial plants and _ buildings, 
water gates for municipal water-supply 
and sewage-disposal systems and _ fire 
hydrants. 


Dr. C. R. Payne Joins 


Atlas Mineral Products Co. 
The Atlas Mineral Products Co.. Mertz 


town, Pa., has announced that Dr. C. R. 
Payne joined its technical and sales staff 
on June 1. For the past few years, Dr. 
Payne has been on the research staff of 
the Mellon Institute of Industrial Re 
search. He will devote his time to the 
further development of novel plasti: 
sulphur compounds or cements, and his 
services and technical advice will be 
available to engineers and water-works 
operators desiring information relative to 
pipe jointing materials. 


New 4-Cylinder Motorcycle 


A new and improved 4-cylinder motor 
cycle to be known as Model 436 has re 
cently been brought out by the Indian 
Motocycle Co., Springfield. Mass. Its 
appearance, while conservative, conveys 
an immediate idea of speed, sturdiness 
and unlimited power and is in keeping 
with the aero-dynamic design of the 
present-day automotive trend. This new 
machine has many new features, includ- 
ing heavy-duty cylinders with extra-large 
cooling fins to insure a_ cool-running 
motor; high-compression combustion 
chambers; high-lift) cam-shaft, giving 
faster cam action on both the intake and 
exhaust valves: enlarged porcelain-fin 
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NEW INDIAN 4 


ished exhaust manifold with twin, free 
action mufflers; enlarged intake mani 
fold made of aluminum and with smooth 
unrestricted passages; needle bearings in 
all the rocker arms to insure smooth op 
eration: and a special carburetor 

The long, low, easy-riding frame, a 
double tubular-steel welded construction 
a triple-stem fork and leaf type spring 
suspension of the front wheel, assure 
stability, a lowered center of balance, a 
compact position of all controls; the new 
quiet, twin chrome-plated muffler; the 
oversize braking center, and a new easy- 
acting centrifugal action cluteh, all com 
hine to make this new Indian 4 a com- 
fortable and safe machine 

In the making of this machine strict 
attention has been paid even to the small 
est details. This new 4 has fast accelera- 
tion and can readily be brought to a full 
stop. The larger two-wheel brakes have 
heen successfully tried out at speeds 
ranging as high as 80 miles per hour. 
The Indian triple-stem fork is used on 
this machine. The motor improvements 
make it possible to operate it at a very 
fast rate of speed for any length of time 
without danger to the motor and without 
loss of power. The unit weighs slightly 
less than the older models. 


New Deearie Plant at Columbus, Ohio 


NEW INCINERATING PLANT 


ber of this year 


UNDER CONSTRUCTION AT 
COLL MBUS, 

This plant is nearing completion and will be placed in operation during Septem 

It is being constructed by the Decarie Incinerator Corporation 

of New York City, and will have a capacity of 150 tons of mixed garbage and 


rubbish per 24 hours 
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AMERICAN 


HOLOPHANE 


(Above): Holophane units 
illuminate the Municipal 
Sewage Disposal Plant at 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. The 
units are mounted on 100- 
ft. centers, using 500-w. 
lamps. 


DAYTIME EFFICIENCY TO 


ying NIGHT-TIME OPERATIONS 


AT DISPOSAL PLANTS... 


Ment 


The night shift works with daylight efficiency at this 
Sedimentation Tank. Holophane glareless, uniform 
illumination dispels shadows. The geared-for-action 
scene impresses visiting taxpayers. 

Holophane engineers design lighting equipment to 
meet the mechanical as well as illuminating problems 
for ALL operations in a sewage disposal plant— 
Roadway, Power House, Boiler House, Dryer House, 
Sludge Storage Building, Gallery and Aeration Tanks. 


* Our engineering service is quali- 
fied to give you sound counsel and 
practical recommendations on any 


lighting problem 


HOLOPHANE 


COMPANY, INC. 


342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
Works: Newark, Ohio 


True American City—it helps 
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A Cable-Laying Plow 
for Parkways 


\ plow which has been used 
for years to lay cable econom- 
ically for parkway and rural 
electrification is made by the 
Philadelphia Electrical & Man- 
ufacturing Co., 1222-36 North 
3lst Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
This Pemco cable-laying plow 
eliminates expensive trenching 
anl backfilling and lays cable 
up to 14-inch at a depth of from 15 
to 20 inches without danger of damage 
to the cable. Two cables up to 1-inch 
diameter can be laid in a single oper- 
ation. 

Four men and a truck with a winch 
handle the plow. or the plow may be 
pulled by either a truck winch, a_port- 
able winch or a tractor. The sturdy con- 
struction of the plow is demonstrated by 
the fact that one utility company laid 
cable to a depth of 18 inches in shale 
reck and across macadam drives with 
one of these plows. 


PART OF THE 


THE 


AKRON FLEET 
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THE PERCO CABLE-LAYING PLOW 


Lighting Milwaukee Sewage 


The sedimentation tanks of the Mil- 
waukee sewage treatment plant have re- 
cently been lighted. Sewage stands 15 
feet deep in them, and a misstep would 
mean an unpleasant bath. There are 2! 
of these outdoor tanks—the smallest is 
12 feet square—with walkways along the 
sides and, at frequent intervals, across to 
the sludge-removal mechanisms. <A sy- 
tem of directional or selective lighting 
was chosen by the Sewerage Commission 
of the city of Milwaukee, consisting of 
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OF GALION PATROL GRADERS 


EQUIPPED WITH B. F. GOODRICH ZERO PRESSURE TIRES 


Low-Pressure Tires on 
City Equipment 


Thomas P. O’Toole, Superintendent, 
Street Repair Division, city of Akron. 
Ohio, sends THe American City the 
following letter regarding the equipment 
shown in the accompanying illustration 
of patrol graders. 

“I cannot say too much in praise of 
the B. F. Goodrich Zero Pressure tire. 
It is one of the best tires on the market, 
and the only one which I have ever used 
with success on snow. I have had the 
present set of Zero Pressure tires on the 
rear of my graders and solids on front 
for four years. I am today (June 14. 
1935) placing an order for three new 
sets. I find that the solids in front are 
better due to the blades sliding when 
ditching gutters. 

“T have seven Galion Patrol graders at 
the present time, and although I have 
used several different types of graders, I 
consider this type the best I have ever 
used.” 
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10 500-watt units spaced 100 
feet apart, mounting height 18 
feet. The illumination inten 
sity is 1.5 foot-candles, highes 
than in many business districts 
and 30 times moonlight The 
lights are equipped with Holo 
phane refractors which bring 
into sharper visibility the walk 
wavs and the sampling 
Darwin W Town 


send, Consulting 


troughs 
Engineer 
of the Commission, says: “The 
lighting is used as a means of 
suleguarding the plant operators, whe 
are on duty throughout the night and the 
day. it being necessary for them at fre 
quent stated intervals to collect samples 
of the efluent being discharged from each 
of the several effluent troughs in the 
sedimentation tanks, and also at frequent 
intervals to determine the depth of the 
sludge blanket in the several tanks. 
We believe that the system of lighting 
which we use is quite satisfactory for 
this purpose 


Fighting Grass Fires 
with Tractors 


The city of Los Angeles, Calif. has a 
real problem with grass fires in its sub 
urban territory, much of which is deep 
mountainside and where there is no 
water pipe for fire fighting. For several 
years the city has owned two Model 80 
Cletracs on which they carry fire-fightiny 
equipment tor quick trips to a danger 
area. Recently they have added a new 
Model 40 diesel Cletrae and Gar Wood 
roadbuilder. The photograph below. by 
Orville Logan Snyder, shows this equip 
ment smoothing some of the roads in the 
fre danger area. Captain Gaylord | 
Watson is shown directing two men how 
to repair the damage in a fire road 
caused by a slight earthquake the night 
betore. 


The services in which tractors are 


now employed by cities seem almost un 
limited 


REPAIRING A FIRE TRAIL IN THE SUBURBAN SECTION OF 
LOS ANGELES 
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The public safety... 


5 \ 
DIO 
Tue tremendous losses |both in 
life and property suffered from 4 
traffic accidents, crime and fire are + 
arousing the public. They are eed 
demanding effective, modernized 
protection...electrical 


protection. Good street 
lighting, for example. It 
combats crime...acci- 


dents. Boosts business... 


Reliable and adequate fire alarm equipment... Police 
radio to speed up the long arm of the law... Efficient 
traffic control to reduce costly and dangerous traffic } a ‘ ] a 


congestion ... The logical source for this equipment 


is Graybar. Graybar offers not only a complete line of we 

equipment, but also expert and experienced advice on OFFICES IN 77 PRINCIPAL CITIES } atte 

how to use it most effectively. Write for information. EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GRAYBAR BLDG., N.Y. ww Grayoak 


Do you mention Taz Amertcan City? Please do 
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THE MATHIESON SWIMMING POOL FOOTBATH 


Athlete’s Foot Prevention 
at Public Bathing Places 


The spread of ringworm infection 
(athlete’s foot) is a more acute problem 
every year. Transmitted on the floors 
of shower rooms and locker rooms, 
these painful skin infections often at- 
tack the very people who prize health 
most highly. Once contracted, athlete’s 
foot is very difficult to cure. That is why 
medical authorities stress prevention. 
The most practical preventive, they 
agree, is the use of footbaths of hypo- 
chlorite solution by all who walk bare- 
foot in shower and locker rooms. 

This hypochlorite footbath has been 
especially designed by Mathieson engi- 
neers to add to the effectiveness with 
which hypochlorite solutions protect from 
athlete’s foot—it holds the most eco- 
nomical amount of solution necessary to 
insure protection. It has anti-splash and 
anti-slip features found in no other foot- 
bath. People will at once recognize its 
usefulness as an attractive, well-designed 
footbath and will appreciate the fact that 
you have installed it for their protection. 
The size of this footbath is 30 x 30 
inches; its height, 4 inches; weight 39 
pounds; capacity, 6 gallons (depth of 
solution, 2 inches); its composition, 
green, flexible rubber, molded in one 
piece, with anti-slip bottom tread on 
inside, anti-slip suction groove on the 
under surface, and rounded, anti-splash 
side walls. Nothing to break, nothing to 
corrode, nothing to leak — easy to empty, 
easy to refill and keep clean. Further 
details, prices, etc., may be secured from 
The Mathieson Alkali Works (Inc.), 60 
East 42nd Street, New York. 


Combination Root and Sand 
Bucket for Cleaning 
Sewers 


Root and sand buckets that are de- 
signed on the principle of check valves 
so that they allow all material cut loose 
by the circular cutting edges to freely 
enter the bucket on the inward journey. 
but on the return trip the material forces 
the gates shut, are made by the Turbine 
Sewer Machine Co., 5210 West State 
Street, Milwaukee, Wis. These combina- 
tion root and sand buckets are made in 
6-, 8-, 10-, 12-, 15- and 18-inch sizes, and 
the positive design of the gates always 
insures a loaded bucket when cleaning a 
sewer line. The runners on the buckets 


are firmly welded to the cylinder and are 
so constructed as to make it impossible 
to “hang” the bucket on bad joints in 
the sewer. 

A complete combination root and sand 
bucket system includes: two windlasses 
specially made for sewer work; 1,000 
feet of %,-inch 6 x 19 special water- 
proofed plough steel cable, 500 feet on 
each windlass; 500 feet of 3/16-inch 
leader cable on a drum which is. at- 
tached to the last sewer rod, making it 


THE TURBINE SEWER MACHINE 
CO’S ROOT AND SAND BUCKET 


easy to get the cables through the sewer 
line; two Turbine sewer braces with 
pulley blocks; and the necessary tool- 
box and tools. 


Stainless Steel Traffic 
Markers 


Permanent traffic markers made of 


stainless steel, to create traffic lines at 
safety zones, traffic lanes, street-car 


swings, fire hydrants, pedestrian cross- 
ings and bad curves, are made by Little- 
ford Bros., 500 East Pearl Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. The Traf-O-Dot is com- 
posed of four parts which when as- 
sembled form a permanent unit. 

The surface dise will not lose its satiny 
sheen and will not tarnish. It is made 
3°. inches in diameter, with a smaller 
size 24 inches diameter, and is held in 
place with a corrugated spike driven 
through the hole in the surface dise and 
the ribbed under-dise. The ribs on the 
underneath dise serve three purposes: 
first, to strengthen and support the entire 
button; second, to prevent slipping —no 
amount of traffic can force this button to 
move after once being set in place; third, 
it prevents the button from burying itself 
in bituminous pavements 


Emergency Experts in 
Protecting Water Supplies 


When trouble breaks out at a water 
works plant and emergency chlorination 
is necessary, the plant operator's first 
thought is Wallace & Tiernan. During 
the past summer this Newark, N. J., com- 
pany delivered chlorinators to MeCook, 
Nebr., by airplane through the coopera 
tion of the Army Air Service and also 
assisted in the prevention of the spread 
of water-borne diseases in central New 
York State after the disastrous floods 
in that district, by delivering chlorina- 
tors by automobile from various points. 
Add to these the earlier installations of 
chlorinators by a W & T man who mushed 
10 miles on foot through muskeag and 
worked during the New England floods, 
after the Florida hurricane, the Missis- 
sippi floods, the California earthquakes 
and the washouts of the Pacifie North- 
west, and you have the story of the 
emergency service of this organization, 

Those who were engaged in water- 
works operation during the World War 
will well remember emergency services 
of this organization to various camps, 
cantonments, and army posts when trou- 
bles arose and delays might have meant 
epidemics among civilian employees not 
protected with innoculation against 
water-borne diseases. 


THE LITTLEFORD TRAF-0.DOT 
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A great man once used this phrase 
in describing poor street lighting. 

Of course, any kind of street light- 
ing is better than none at all. How- 
ever, street lighting of the ‘‘any kind”’ 
variety has proved the most costly in 
lives lost, in economic loss and in 
actual cost to the city. 

For instance, in a survey of 45 
cities it was discovered that the night 
fatality rate on heavy traffic streets 
with Grade A street lighting was 7 
times higher than the day fatality 
rate; with Grade B lighting 10 times 
higher; with Grade C lighting 14 times 
higher; with Grade D lighting 15 
times higher. 

69°,, of the above fatalities were 
caused by pedestrians crossing the 
street, and 66°, of the pedestrian 
accidents were at night. 

From the standpoint of both pedes- 
trians and motorists adequate street 
lighting is one of the most important 


safety factors a community can pro- 


Do you 


mention THe City? 


kness 


vide. And when it is considered that 
the average cost of an accident is 
several times the cost of the illumina- 
tion that would have prevented it, 
there comes better understanding of 
the fact that a community pays for 
good street lighting whether it gets 
it or not! 

Westinghouse, largest maker of 
lighting equipment, provides a com- 
plete line of street lighting equipment 
unsurpassed in durability and effi- 
ciency. Westinghouse also maintains 
an advisory staff of skilled street light- 
ing engineers who are always at your 
service. For complete details write, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Lighting Division, Edgewater Park, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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A Section of The American City 
Devoted to the Lighting of Streets, Highways, 
Bridges, Airports, Athletic Fields and Parks, 
and the Floodlighting of Public Buildings 


The recent floodlighting installation 
Floodlighting for City Beauty at the Allegheny County Court House, 
Pittsburgh, brings into view at night 

By L. H. LINGEMANN what has often been described as the 

finest example of Romanesque architec 


Municipal Representative, Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 
ture in this country. 


During the last several years the pres 

N floodlighting public buildings, there acter must generally be employed for its ent Board of County Commissioners has 

is no need to impress a trade name_ decorative advantages, which perform an pursued a plan of rehabilitation to bring 

on the public mind and no definite advertising function through the public- this structure up to present day stand 
product to sell. Therefore, the use of ity gained by the community in which ards. Following the creation of a high 
floodlighting on buildings of this char- the building is located. standard of appearance in the interior 
the outside was cleaned for the first time 
since its erection in 1888. 

After considerable investigation and 
study, it was decided to floodlight a por 
tion of the Grant Street elevation and 
the entire towe! The lower floors of the 
Grant Street elevation are lighted by four 
ornamental standards, each with two 
lantern-type floodlights Two taller 
standards light the lower front face of 
the tower. h ot the two recessed 
tions flanking the lower base is provided 
with four projector-type floodlights usin 
1.000-watt lamps. 

Fach of the three other sides of th: 
tower and of the lower belfry is illum 
inated by six projector-lype floodlight- 
The upper belfry on all four sides is 


provided with trough enclosed projector 
type units. On each of the four turret 
tower roofs one 500-watt projector is 
used to floodlight the tower roof bevels 
The ornamental standards along the 
Grant Street elevation were manu 
factured by the Union Metal Manufas 
turing Co. and furnished through Gray 
bar Electric Co. The lanterns on these 
standards are General Electric equip 
ment. The remaining floodlighting equip 
ment for the recessed portions and_ the 
tower was furnished by the Pittsburgh 
Reflector Co.. and the installation wa- 
made by Hess & Barton, Pittsburgh. 


I. E. S. Papers at Cincinnati 
Convention 


N two papers to be prese nted at the 

29th Convention of the Uluminat 
ing Engineering Society at Cincinnati, 
September 3-6, Kirk M. Reid and H. J 
Chanon, of General Electric Co.. find 
that glare wastes as much as 50 per cent 
of the illumination: O. P. Cleaver. of 
Westinghouse Lamp Co., discusses the 
ALLEGHENY COUNTY COURT HOUSE, PITTSBURGH, PA., AT NIGHT present and future place of high-ir 
Showing tower floodlighting and high-intensity lighting in recessed sections tensity mercury and sodium vapor lamp- 
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| New Industries 
Help Build Cities 


Bright Streets Bring Business Men to Your City 


What type of “store front” does your city present? Does it attract new business 
and igtheatrine? The “front” of a town is just as important as the front of a store 
in attracting new customers. And, just as with a store, new customers build the 
town and increase its prosperity. New industries bring more building, more 
homes, more retail customers —and more tax revenue. 


Bright, clean streets are important. They create an important first impression on 
business men looking for new locations. They influence the direction and extent 
of the town’s growth. 


A record of increased population, increased business, and new industries is im- 
portant to your administration. It is an indication of progressiveness. Bring 
your street lighting up-to-date —in the business section, in residential sections, 
and in industrial sections. General Electric Company, Schenectady, New York. 


You pay for good street lighting whether you have it or not... with inadequate 
lighting, you pay in accidents, crime, and deaths. 


500-126 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Why not remember to mention THe American City? 
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Replacing Obsolete Lamps 
Reduces Cost 


ee HERE has been little need for ex- 

tension to the street-lighting sys- 
tem during 1934; although the practice 
has been continued of replacing obsolete 
lamps with modern units. The economic 
importance of this policy is reflected in 
the annual operating cost of $201,828.44, 
which shows a reduction over 1933 of 
$5,391.66. . . . It is interesting to note 
that the net debt per street light works 
out to the strikingly low figure of $70.09.” 
This report by the Manager of the City 
of Winnipeg Hydro Electric System 
might be thought by officials in United 
States cities where lighting expenditures 
are being held to minimum, to apply in 
this country too. But does it? Reports 
from a number of cities in the last three 
months, some of them listed below, in- 
dicate considerable activity. Some of 
these twenty-five projects may be under 
way or completed. many quite sizable in 
proportion to the population. 


Wausau, Wis., electrical department changing 
ornamental standards from five-light clusters to 
one-light National Juniors. The Wisconsin Pub 
lic Service Corporation installed 175,000 
watts of floodlighting for a baseball field. 

jurkburnett, Texas, has purchased two 500-hp 
engines, and will install complete street lighting 

Billings, Mont., 146 new ornamental lights. 


Harrisonville, Mo., installs modern lighting 
units on white-way poles. 

Norristown, Pa., 10 new lights on %-mile. 

Monett, Mo., 22 additional street lamps. Pres- 
ent lighting of the football field will be extended 
to include the baseball field. 

Rockdale, Texas, will add a few street lamps 
and floodlight the athletic field. 

Heber, Utah, light and power plant will in 
stall white way lighting on Main Street. 

Barron, Wis., 1% miles of new white way. 

Olyphant, Pa., extends street-lighting system a 
half-mile. 

Middlebury, Vt., extends street-lighting system 
to include Daniel-Chipman Park. 

Slater, Mo., purchases twelve lighting stand 
ards complete and electric fountain equipment. 

Bellevue, Iowa, light and water plant changes 
35 five-light standards to one-light series. 

Batavia, N. Y., plans to light 5 miles of its 
main streets. 

Idaho Falls, Idaho, changes 39 five-light clus- 
ers to one 300-watt. 

Belzoni, Miss., moving all poles and wires off 
streets and into alleys, and purchasing new poles 
and line equipment. 

Lubec, Maine, Water and Electric Department 
installs two miles of street lighting. 

Garden City, Kans., changes white way from 
multiple to series. 

Paullina, Iowa, considers rebuilding residential 
street-lighting system. 

Poplar Bluff, Mo., municipal light plant  in- 
stalls 200 additional white way standards. 

Opelousas, La., electric light and water-works 
plant will install 74 standards, and recently com- 
pleted installation of 150,000 watts of floodlight- 
ing for the baseball field. 

Anaheim, Calif., has painted posts with alumi- 
num paint. 

Orrville, Ohio, Municipal Utilities installs 
two additional ornamental standards and changes 
eight park lights to series. 

Denton, Texas, municipal plant installs 40 
standards, 

Brady, Texas, added 15 standards and flood 
lights foothall field. 
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Lighting a Suburb 


OW do you judge a street-lighting 

system’ In view of the assertions 

of certain prominent illuminating 
engineers that there are very few efficient 
and good-looking systems in the entire 
country, the question might be put more 
baldly: Are you able to judge a street- 
lighting system? 

The two pictures on this page provide 
a test that should be more interesting, to 
say nothing of instructive, than supply- 
ing the fourth line of a limerick or telling 
in not more than 100 words why Flux 
is your favorite shoe polish. 

Here is a parkway running through an 
eastern city, as it looks in the daytime 
and, according to the best offices of the 
camera, as it looks at night. State in as 
many words as you need whether or not, 
in your opinion, this is a good stretch o! 


lighting. Be as positive as you please 
boost or knock or both your name or 
city will not be published, but your re- 
marks should be interesting and useful 
to others, just as theirs will be to you 
Whether you are a Mayor, a City Man 
ager, Councilman, City Engineer, Plant 
Manager, Manufacturer, or a mere Citi 
zen, your point of view is invited. Let's 
have it, as the sales letters say, Now. 

The principal items in judging street 
lighting are costs, appearance, illumina 
tion and depreciation. You may or may 
not be in a position to pass on the cost 
and depreciation factors of the system 
here shown. If not, concentrate on ap 
pearance and illumination. You see how 
the system looks in the daytime and in 
the night-time. What are your sugges- 
tions on lighting a suburb? 
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IN PHILADELPHIA 


@ A STAR HOTEL 


in New York 


*& for BUSINESS...1 biock from 
Times Square, 3 blocks from 
Sth Ave. 8 minutes to Wall Sr. 
Underground passageway to al! 
subways. 


Air for RECREATION...69 fine thea- 
Conditioned tres within 6 blocks. 1 block 
Restaurant from Broadway...4 short blocks 


to Madison Square Garden. 


with bath (tub and shower) | stories of fresh air and sunshine 
Servidor and radio... from assure you quiet rest. Simmons 
living ...a gracious hospitality famed beds assure you comfort. 


the world over... and at the very hub $ 50 $ 50 & for DINING...3 fine restau. 
pousie choose from—the Coffee 
Shop and Cafeteria, the Tavern 
TWO-ROOM SUITES from $7.00 Grill and Bar, and the Main 
life. Theatres, Shops, Sports, Transpor- Special Rates For Longer Periods Dining Room, with dancing. 


All the luxuries and comforts of modern 


of Philadelphia’s social and commercial 


tation and your appointments are but F.W.KRIDEL, Managing Director BREAKFAST . . . from 40c 
JOHN T.WEST, Manager LUNCHEON . . . from 65c 


DINNER .. . . from 85c 


TO 45TH STREETS AT 8TH AVENUE - NEW 


3250 33, 


DETROIT 


800 ROOMS WITH BATH 


Pick out the finest room in the Tuller— you 
cannot pay more than #3 single. Youll find 
every comfort—every convenience —right in 


QUFFORD RTAYLOR downtown Detroit. Home of the brilliant 
Managing Director Argbian Room. 


-HOTEL——. 


FACING GRAND CIRCUS PARK 


a step away. 


When in CHICAGO 


Sleep in Mountain Air 
AT THE 46-STORY 


MORRISON 
HOTEL 


THE CENTER OF DOWNTOWN 


In the unbroken silence of 
a Morrison Tower room, 
you sleep soundly all night; 
yet you are only an ele- 
vator ride from the heart 
of the business district. 


SINGLE 
ROOM 
$4.00 Double 


with Bath, Servidor and 
Circulating Ice-Water 


Home of 
TERRACE GARDEN 
BOSTON OYSTER HOUSE 
LEONARD HICKS, Managing Director 
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When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Tae American City 
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